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BIOGBAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND CRTTICAl 

PREFACE 

TO 

THE RAMBLER. 



Upwards of thirty-seven years were elapsed 
since the discontinuance of. the Guardian, 
when Samuel Johnson — equally able to dare 
and to achieve — ventured into the track of our 
great Essayists, confident in his individual im- 
mensity, and nothing dismayed that it was beat- 
en ground. The lon^ intermediate lapse had 
been unrelieved but by momentary flashes of 
genius, which, like Milton's light, that only 
served to discover the darkness, sent forth its 
occasional glimmerings over the mass of abor- 
tive periodicity. Ambrose Philips in the 
"Freethinker,' and Chesterfield and Lyt- 
TLETON in ' Common Sense;' Amhurst, 
Bolingbroke, and the Pulteneys, in the 
* Craftsman,' and Fielding and Ralp^ in 
the 'Champion' and the 'True Patriot,' 
shone out at times through the hazy hemi- 
sphere, with a desultory and interrupted bril- 
liance. But by far the greater portion of this 
interval was marked by the miscarriages of dul- 
ness, and the personalities of party writers. 
Impostors in literature, and pretenders to pa- 
triotism and religion, had usurped the double 
XIX. ^ b 
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empire of politics and of letters ; on all sides 
were to be seen rabid scribblers, worthy of the 
Dunciad that some encountered ; and the air 
was either thickened into a Baotian consis- 
tency, or poisoned with the exhalations of 
malevolence. 

\yhen, therefore, a paper so manifestly 
superior to all its contemporaries, as was the 
Rambler, appeared before the public, with 
that blended modesty and confidence which 
ever accompanies true talent, its advent was 
instantaneously perceived, and its merit uni- 
versally acknowledged. Yet the general gra- 
vity of its discussions, so foreign to the fri- 
volities which had again supervened in society, 
and had grown up as it were, like weeds, over 
the graves of Steele and Addison, and an 
air of reprehending seriousness that too sel- 
dom condescended to be gay, occasioned it 
to make its way tardily into circulation, 
notwithstanding its uncontested excellence. 
The periodical sale was so inconsiderable, as 
. seldom to exceed ^ve hundred, and it was 
only upon its being collected into volumes, 
that any thing like an indemnity for the 
expenses of publication accrued to the spi- 
rited proprietor of the Rambler. But as it 
became more justly appreciated, it grew into 
a more extensive request; and the. author 
lived to see ten lar^e impressions disappear 
successivel)^ from me shops, and his work 
still enhancipe in demand. 

The Jirst * Rambler appeared on Tues- 
day, the 20th of March, 1760; and they 
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were continued uninterruptedly every Tues- 
day and Saturday, till Tuesday, March 14, 
1762; a period of two years from the com- 
mencement. \ And when we reiflect that the 
entire of these lucubrations, with exceptions 
almost too trifling to calculate, (emanated from 
the pen of Johnson, single and unaided, 
wio, at the mercy of adventitious interrup- 
tion, and often fighting against great bodily 
indisposition, nevertheless came true to his time 
in sickness and in health, the undertaking will 
appear prodigious. 

The plan of the Rambler is more limits 
ed than that of its predecessors, and its 
style throughout is more elaborate and sus- 
tained. The familiar portraits of life and 
manners which enchant us in the Tatler 
and Spectator, are not so rife in the pages 
of Johnson ; but the higher duties of morality 
and religion are inculcated with awful powers 
of argument, and an eloquence that persuades, 
and impresses. Steele and Addison were 
men of the world, gifted with great exterior 
accomplishments, and moving perpetually in 
those fashionable circles, from , which they 
derived an inexhaustible aliment for their pub- 
lications. Johnson was a man of study and 
seclusion, unfit by his habits and appearance 
for general society, and averse from it in his 
temper and inclinations; a colossus of human 
learning, an oracle of recondite truths ; well 
calculated to teach wisdom with authority, 
but of a mien and manner too repulsive for 
popular attraction. Yet there are interspersed 
b2 
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throughout the volumes of the Rambler' 
many essays of a livelier and more imaginative 
character, and papers that .shew him to be 
more at home upon subjects of common life, 
than the general gravity of his demeanour 
would induce us to anticipate* 

Afierhis ' Dictionary,' the Rambler is cer- 
tainly the greatest work of Johnson ; and he 
seems to have been early aware, that on it his 
consideration with posterity would mainly de- 
pend. Accordingly, he spared no time nor trou- 
ole of emendation, when the demand for these 
papers increased, and in the second and third 
editions alone, between six and seven thousand 
alterations testified the importance which he 
attached to the linue labor. It has been affirm- 
ed, from the remarkable paucity of his occa- 
sional contributors, that Johnson disdained 
to make use of external assistance; but it is 
more probable that he exercised a fastidious 
rejection of communications, which in most 
instances would have appeared like deformi- 
ties by the side of his. splendid writings. Yet 
it is worthy of notice, that the only paper in 
the Rambler which exceeded its ordinary 
circulation, and attracted a particular popula- 
rity, was not written by Johnson. This is 
No. 97, on the progress of a Virtuous Court- 
. ship, by Richardson, the celebrated author 
of Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison. Besides 
this essay by Richardson, there remains to 
mention the accepted contributions of three 
ladies, who were all not less ornaments to 
their sex than to literature. 
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Miss MuLso> afterwards Mrs. Chaponb, 
.coxmBunicated the four cards or billets/ in No. 
.10; but the frame-work in which they are spt, 
belongs to Johnson. 

No. 30, The Complaint of Sunday, is from 
the pen of Miss Catharine Talbot, only- 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Talbot, 
archdeacon of Berks, and preacher at the 
Rolls. — Miss Talbot resided many years in 
the family of Archbishop Secker, who owed 
his splendid ecclesiastical fortunes to the 

1>atronage of her father and grandfather ; the 
atter of whom, when he was J3ishop of Dur- 
ham, conferred ordination upon young Secker^ 
and presented him with his first valuable pre- 
ferments in the church. Miss Talbot died 
on the 9th of January, 1770, aged forty-eight, 
leaving behind her a most exalted character 
for piety and Christian virtue. Many inter- 
esting particulars concerning the life of Miss 
Talbot, may be seen in Butler's Memoirs 
of Mark Hildesley, D.D. bishop of Sodor 
and Man, in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
March, 1781. 

Nos. 44 and 100, were contributed by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carter, a name that will long 
rank with distinguished pre-eminence among 
the female writers of her country. An ample 
biographical notice of Mrs. Carter has been 
published by her nephew and* executor, the 
Kev. M. Pen*nington : she died at a great 
age in 1806, on the 19th of February, one of the 
last of the Johnsonians. — Of the second letter, 
in No. 107, the author is unknown^ Such was 
b3 
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die bum- of assistance derived to the Ramblek 
from its correspondents; in truth, it is not' 
miich beholden to its foreign auxiliaries. It 
will be interesting now to take a survey of its 
great editor's life in the outline. 

Samuel Johnson, LL.D. was born at 
Lichfield, on the 7th of September, 1709. His 
father, Michael Johnson, was at this time 
a petty bookseller, but afterwards rose to some 
consideration in the city, and served the oflSce 
of superior bailiflp. His mother was sister to 
a physician of the name of Ford. They were 
heither of them endowed with a happy tempe- 
rament of mind, or a healthy constitution of 
body ; and these infirmities^ as well mental as' . 
physical, were too palpably inherited by the 
son. With the strong athletic make of his 
father, he derived also from him a scrofulous 
habit which impaired his sight and hearing, 
and a disposition to morbid melancholy which 
rendered him indifferent to worldly pleasures. 
But a worse heritage than all these, the most 
rooted civil and religious intolerance, was 
transmitted to young Johnson by his father. 
At eight years of age, he was placed under the 
tuition of Mr. Hawkins, attne free-school in 
his native city, where he acquired the rudi- 
ments of his education; but he was subse- 
jjuently removed to an academy at Stourbridge, 
in Worcestershire, which was conducted by a 
Mr. Wentworth. His progress in litera- 
ture was slow, but by a surprising tenacity 
of memory, what he had once mastered, be- 
came his own for ever. After quitting Stour- 
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bridge^ he resided two years under the pater- 
nal roof^ and acquired an insight into the de* 
tails of his father's business^ which it is pro- 
bable he was destined to follow. He has been 
heard to say, that he could bind a book. 

A proposal, however, from Mr. Corbet, a 
gentleman of fortune in the neighbourhood, to 
maintain young Johnson at Oxford, in the ca- 
pacity of companion to his son, was too eligible 
to be rejected; aqd on the 31st of October, 
1728, when our author was nineteen years of 
age, both were admitted at Pembroke College : 
Corbet as a gentleman-commoner, and John- 
son as a commoner. Mr. Jorden, the col- 
lege tutor, was a man of confined ideas and 
indifferent abilities; and Johnson, whose 
giant powers were now fast expanding, is said 
to have treated him with little respect, and on 
one or two occasions, even with a contemptu- 
ous insolence. During his residence at the 
university, he was a lax observer of its disci- 
pline, ana inattentive and irregular in his stu- 
dies ; yet he distinguished himself by the oc- 
casional vigour of his compositions, particular- 
ly by a Latin translation of Pope's Messiah, 
which is a good specimen of his power, though 
without much pretension to classical purity 
and taste. After a residence of two years, 
young Corbet quitted the university; and 
the departure of his pupil materially affected 
the finances of Johnson, who remained to 
complete his third year. He quitted Oxford 
at last, without a degree ; it is to be feared, 
because he was too poor to pay the university 
fees: for in the interval between Corbet's 
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departure and his own^ he was continually 
struggling agaiiist his penurious circumstan- 
ces, and unable to make a reauisite appearance 
after all. But Johnson's literary character 
was to be formed in a wider school : he de- 
rived little advantage from Oxford, and Ox- 
ford little credit from her under-graduate, 
. Johnson once. more returned to Lichfield, 
and the death of his father in 1731, to whom 
he administered in full, put bim in possession 
barely of twenty pounds. The world was all 
before him, and now, with a determination 
iieither to be crushed nor corrupted by pover- 

S, he made his first start in life as usner to 
e grammar-school of Market Bosworth, in 
Leicestershire. But dis^sted by the arro- 
gance of Sir WoLSTAN Dixie, the patron 
of the school, he threw up his oflSce with 
contempt^ and ever afterwards ^poke of it 
with detestation. At this juncture, he re- 
ceived an invitation to visit his old school- 
fellow, Mr. Hector, a surgeon, practising at 
Birmingham. Mr. Hector lodged in the house 
.of Mr, Warren, who was a bookseller, and 
the proprietor of a newspaper; and for him 
Johnson furnished several essays, a,nd other 
literary articles. Here, also, he translated the 
.Voyage to Abyssinia, by Jerome Lobo, the 
Portuguese Jesuit. It was Johnson's mai- 
den production, and lays no claim to very re- 
markable elegance ; but in the preface there is 
much of that characteristic manner and style, 
the vein of thought and structure of period, that 
afterwards distinguished this colossal writer. 
In 1734, he returned to Lichfield, and issued 
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proposals for printing by subscription the Latin 
poems of PoLiTiAN, with his life, and a His- 
tory of Latin Poetry, from the era of Petrakch 
to the time of PolitiAn; but the design was 
abandoned, for want of sufficient encourage- 
ment. He next offered his assistance to Cave, 
the proprietor of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
who accepted his proposal, but it is not known 
upon what terms, boubtless, they were not 
adequate to Johnson's maintenance; and he 
now made a bold^ effort to better his condition 
by marriage. 

Mrs. Porter, the widow of a mercer, in 
Birmingham, had long admired his talents, 
and possessed eight hundred pounds. John- 
son summoned the garrison, and it sur- 
rendered without the formality of an invest- 
ment. He tells us ^ that it was a love-ifiatch on 
both sides ; but the lady was twice his age, and 
utterly destitute of all persongil attractions, and 
it is besides notorious, that there had been a ten- 
derness between him and the daughter. The real 
truth is, that Mrs. Porter was ambitious and 
Johnson necessitous; and this is the grand 
secret of the connexion. That Johnson, how- 
ever, became attached to her after their mar- 
riage, and that he regarded her through life 
with real affection, the frequent mention which 
he makes of her in his prayers, and the epitaph 
which he inscribed upon her monument, suffi- 
ciently testify. 

Our author was now possessed of a con- 
siderable capitid, and turned his thoughts 
to the best means of improving it. Accord- 
ingly, he lost no time in advertising his in- 
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tention to educate young people in the clas- 
sics ; and he fitted up a large house at Edial, 
near Lichfield, for the reception of his scholars. 
With these, however, he was so scantily sup- 
plied, that he was compelled to break up his 
establishment at the year's end, and try other 
schemes of advancement. Among his very few 
pupils was David Garrick, afterwards the so 
celebrated actor; and Garrick at that time 
being nearly as connexionless as his tutor, they 
both agreed to set off for London together, and 
there seek in companionship their fortunes and 
their fame. Mr. Gilbert Walmsley, re- 
gistrar of the ecclesiastical court at Lichfield, 
and who had patronised John SON on a former 
occasion, furnished him with a letter of intro- 
duction to the Rev. Mr. Coulston, a mathe- 
matician of considerable eminence, and under 
whose tuition it was arranged that Garrick 
should remain to complete his education. This 
was, probably,- the same Coulston who had 
signalized himself by opposing the immaterialism 
of Bishop BisRKELEY. But Johnson met 
with no patronage nor friendship in this man, 
whose frigid and inhospitable reception very 
deservedly j)rocured him, afterwards the desig- 
nation of Gelidus, in the 24th number of the 
Rambler. 

In March, 1737, the distinguished adventur- 
ers arrived in London :— Garrick, destined to 
follow the law, but reserved for a splendid ac- 
cident; and JoHj>isoN, hoping high from his 
unfinished tragedy of Irene, and looking for- 
ward to litemry gain and glory, little consci- 
ous that he was to reap flie first so scantily. 
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and to be confirmed in the last so tardily. 
What became of Garrick is well known, ue 
gave the rieins to his inclination in defiance of 
all soberer counsel, and within four years from 
his arrival in London, grew up in one night by 
a coup de fortune at Gobdman's-fields into in- 
stantaneous popularity and aflBuence. It was 
not so with Johnson, whose road ieveh to com- 
petence was b^set with difficulties, and who has 
more than once in his unfriended career pro- 
menaded the streets of the metropolis from 
niidnight till morning, hungry and tnirsty, and 
without money to procure refreshment. In 
these rounds, which it makes the heart bl,eed 
to tihronicle, the elegant but unhappy Savage 
was his almost constant companion*. 

When Johnson had been rather more than 
three months in London, he applied to Cave, 
forwhom he had hitherto written anonymously, 
by a lietter signed with his own name, for em- 
ployment ; and proposed to publish a History 
of the Council of Trent, translated from the 
Italian, with the notes of Dr. Le Courayer, 
■ from the French. With this proposal. Cave 
subsequently closed, ahd Johnson received 

* ' It is melancholy to reflect that Johnson and Savage were 
sometimes in such extreme indigence, that they could not pay 
for a lodging; so that they have wandered together whole nights 
in the streets. Yet in these almost incredible scenes of distress, 
we may suppose that Savage mentioned many of the anecdotes 
with which Johnson afterwardsenriched.the Life of his unhappy 
companion, and those of the other poets. He told Sir Joshua Ret- 
NOLDs, that one night in particular, when Savage and he walked 
round St. James's-square for want of a lodging, they were not at 
all distressed by their situation ; but in high spirits and brimful 
of patriotism, traversed the square for several hours, inveighed 
against the 'minister, and *' resolved they would stand by their 
country" ' — Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. i. p. 126. 
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for a part execution of his . task forty-mne 
pounds^ seven shillings ; but the work was 
thrown aside in consequence of a rival trans- 
lation by another Samuel Johnson, who was 
patronised by Pj^akce, Bishop of Rochester. 
Some literary skirmishes past between the two 
translators, but the ultimate effect of their 
rivalry was the suppression of both works. 
Shortly after this, Johnson was engaged as a 
writer in tjie Gentleman's Magazine, to which 
he became a frequent contributor, and almost 
ever afterwards derived some permanent advan- 
tage from his connexion with Cave. 

But what first displayed his transcendent 
powers, and ' gave the world assurance of the 
MAN,' was his ' London, a poem, in imitation 
of the third Satire of Juvenal ;' which came 
out in May this year (1738), and burst forth with 
a splendour, the rays of which will for ever en- 
circle his name*. It is remarkable that Mr. 
Cave not only did rwt publish this poem, but 
that its purchase at any price was declined by- 
several booksellers, who thus exemplified the 
Sroverb of the pearls and the swine. Mr. 
LoBEJaT DoDSLEY at last perceived ' its un- 
common merit,' and bought the manuscript of 
Johnson tor ten guineas. So diflScultly could 
genius recommend itself to dulness, and so 
paltrily was it appreciated, even when its 
worth became known 1 

Between the publication of this poem, and 
the commencement of the Rambler — an in- 
terval of twelve years — Johnson appeared 
repeatedly before the world in works of va^ 

• BOSWELL. 
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riouB importance^ but all of conspicuous 
merit. In 1747 he published the plan of his 
* Enelish Dictionary' in a letter to the Earl 
of Chesterfield^ equally distinguished for 
its elegant language and great philological 
powers. In 1749 he produced ' The Vanity 
of Human Wishes/ in imitation of the tenth 
Satire of Juvenal ; a poem of uncommon 
classical beauty^ and replete with the finest 
maxims of morality, in this year^ also, 
his tragedy of ' Irene' was brought upon the 
stage by his friend GARRicK/who was now 
become patentee of Drury-lane. As a poem, 
Irene ranks high for lofty sentiments and ma- 
jestic languaee ; but it is deficient in dramatic 
situation, and seldom appeal»powerfully to the 
heart. The exertions and influence of Gar- 
BiCK alone secured it from unanimous damna- 
tion ; but after it had weathiered the storm of 
popular opposition for nine nights, it was 
numbered with those that sleep. The ' Life 
of Savage' has been always mentioned as one 
of Johnson's most admired productions, and 
is indeed a gem of biography. It displays a 
deep insight into human life and character, 
and exhibits an individual portrait, such as few 
besides Johnson could have finished. Mr. 
Bos WELL has started doubts in fevour of Lady 
Macclesfield, but they are not satisfactorily 
supported ; and the concurrence of all circum- 
stances is against that unnatural woman*. This 
beautiful memoir was originally communicated 

* Compare Johnson's life of Say AGE with Boswell, iwl. i. 
p. 151, et seq. 
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to the Gentleman's Magazine, ^nd afterwards 
published separately, in 1744. 

The variety of topics on which he had exer- 
cised his thoughts and his pen, probably sug- 
gested to him the next work in which he 
engaged, and on which a large share of his 
reputation is founded. This was his peri- 
odical paper, entitled 'The Rambler, which 
commenced in March 1760, and was conti- 
nued at the rate of two papers a week, till 
March 1762» When it is considered that 
the contributions of other writers did not 
amount to more than ten papers *, the reader 
will rather admire the fertility of the author's 
mind in producing so much that is excellent, 
than criticise the general sameness of style and 
matter, and the occasional triteness of senti- 
ment, disguised by pompous diction. John- 
son, in this performance, apjpears as the warm 
and steadfast friend of religion and morality ; 
and the English language does not afford com- 
positions in which practical ethics are treated 
with more acuteness of observation, richness 
of illustration, and dignity of expression, than 
in many of these essays. In the walk of lite- 
rary criticism he has also displayed much 
sagacity and sound judgment. These are the 
pomts in which the excellence of the Ram- 
bler consists : whenever the writer aims at 
representing actual life and manners, he be- 
trays the very limited sphere of his knowledge^ 
ana his incapacity for adapting his style to 
light and gay topicst/ 

* Thej did not amount to more than^iv.— Ed. 
t AiKiN*s Biography, vol. v. p. 54'i. 
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This character by Dr. Aikin, 6f the Ram- 
sx.Eit> is far below its merits : though Dr. 
Johnson^ as a delineator of mann^rs^ can- 
not be compared with Steele and Addi- 
son, yet his knowledge of the human heart 
was not a whit less profound than theirs. 
In 1762 Johnson was deprived of his wife; 
and though this dispensation was quite in the 
course of nature, yet he gave himself up to 
much ungovernable affliction. It was a part 
of Johnson's malady, that he- could never 
comtemplate death, even remotely, without 
great discomposure : but when it advanced 
into his own little circle, and narrowed that, 
he was always formidably affected. He was 
evidently more depressed by the melancholy 
denunciations in the New Testament, than ele- 
vated by its promises ; yet on the whole, he 
could never bring himself solemnly to record 
his belief in the doctrine of everlasting ago- 
nies. But he approached th^ subject at all 
times too tremblmgly, and did not allow his 
great mind to examine, what, examining^ it 
had unavoidably demolished ! 

In 1753 the ' Adventurer' was established 
by Dr. HAWKESwoRTH,and Johnson became 
a liberal contributor notwithstanding the 
weightier avocation of his * Dictionary,' on 
•which he was now deeply engaged. It made its 
appearance in 1765, Johnson having been pre- 
yiously admitted by the senate of Oxford, to 
the honorary degree of M. A.-r-a distinction by 
which the university rather did honour to it- 
self, than added anv thing to the consolidated 
c2 
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glory of Johnson. Lord CHESTBRFiELohad 
announced the coming publication in * The 
World/ and it is said, anticipated with some 
confidence the dedication ; but his conduct 
to Johnson had all along been marked with 
too much of his characteristic heartlessness^ 
that his vanity was to be so gratified. On the 
contrary, it was not even to escape with im- 
punity ; for the great lexicographer addressed 
him a letter so full of pointed irony and stem 
reproof, as must have covered witii humilia- 
tion that insolent and unfeeling peer. 

Notwithstanding the great fame and popula- 
rity of his * Dictionary/ Johnson was still left 
to struggle against adversity ; and in 1766, with 
shame and indignation we record it, the man 
who had deserved so splendidly of literature 
and hi^ country, was under an arrest for the 
paltry sum of five pounds eighteen shillings ! 
In the years immediately following, Johnson 
published * The Idler/ and his tale of ' Ras- 
SELAs/ which were both met from the press 
with the full gale of popularity and favour. Of 
Rasselas, we are assured by Mr. Boswell 
that Johnson wrote it to defray his mother's 
funeral expenses, and liquidate some small 
debts that she had lef£. He told Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that he composed it in the even- 
ings of one week, sent it to the press in por- 
tions as it was written, and had never since 
read it over. Mr. Strahan, Mr. Johnson, 
and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it for a hundred 
pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-five 
pounds more, when it came to a second edi- 
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ttioxx*. ' Rassexas has been translated into 
most European languages^ and is a very 
splendid performance, abounding in noble 
s^timents, and enriched with all the varied 
Bjnd magnificent imagery of the East ; but its 
views of human life are gloomy and disipiriting, 
iOnd .impart to all outward objects a hue of 
unsatisfactory sadness. 

In 1762, a representation having been made 
•.to his Majesty of Johnson's unprovided situa*- 
ttion^ George HI. ordered him a pension of 
three hundred pounds a year, which ne accept- 
.ed, though not at first without some hesitation 
.and reluctance \ but at last, he came to consider 
it as a matter of right, for services rendered to 
his CQiintry. : Indeed, so long as public services 
arjetobepaid from the public purse, we know 
not whence is to arise the claimant, who shall 
advance a better title than Johnson. -r-His 
:©dition of Shakspeare, publijshed in 1766, is 
valuable principally for the capital disquisition 
in its preface, on the beauties and defects 
of our immortal dramatist. It is a masterly 
ipiece of criticism ; but the edition disappoint- 
.ed the too high expectations that had been 
raised, and even did not go unattacked in 
,th€i. literary: circles. Johnson's memorable 
interview with royalty in the library at Buck- 
inghamrhousie^ in 1767, is interestingly re- 
lated by Bos well: he rather answered, the 
..King's questions than furnished any con- 
.yersation himself^ but he preserved through- 
out his characteristic originality of manner. 
f Botwell»voI.l.p.«r9. 

c3 
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His intf oduction to the Thbalrs^ about twD 
years prior to this interview, was a great 
piece of good fortune for Johnson. Mr. 
Thbalb was a very opulent brewer, and mem* 
ber of parliament for Southwark. » Both he 
and Mrs.THRALE (afterwards Mrs. Piozzi), 
conceived such a partiality for Johnson, that 
he soon came to be considered as one of the 
family; and had an apartment appropriated 
to him, both in their town-house and their 
villa at Streatham. * Nothing could be more 
fortunate for Johnson than this connexion. 
He had at Mr. Thbale's all the comforts and 
even luxuries of life ; his melancholy was di- 
verted and his irregular habita lessened by 
association with an s^eeable and well-ordered 
family. He was treated with the utmost re- 
spect and even affection. The vivacity of 
Mrs. Thbalb's litei*ary talk roused him to 
cheerfulness and exertion evenwhen they were 
alone. But this was not often the case ; for 
he found here a constant succession of what 
gave him the highest enjoyment, the society 
of the learned, the witty, and the eminent in 
every way ; who were assembled in numerous 
companies, called forth his wonderiul powers, 
and gratified him with admiration to wnich no 
man could be insensible*.' 

From 1769 to 1779, wlien he began to pub- 
lish his * Lives of the Poets,' the labours of 
Johnson were almost exclusively political. 
They are distinguished by that nervous ex- 

* BofSWELL, TOl. it. p. 96. 
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pression and force of style for which Johnson 
mras always remarkable ; but as he advocated 
on these occasions the intolerant principles of 
tory government in church and state, arro- 
gance often supplies the place of argument, 
and truth is distorted by prejudice or bespat- 
tered with invective. It has l)een no loss to 
the country, nor any damage to the reputation 
of Johnson, that his friends did not succeed 
in their endeavours to bring him into parlia- 
ment. 

In 1773, Johnson made the tour of the 
Hebrides, in company with his enthusiastic 
admirer and biographer, James Boswell ; 
and in the autumn of the following year 
he published his account of that excursion, 
under the title of ' A Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland.' It is a work of great 
elegance and observation, and freer from 
the author's known prejudices and partialities 
than most of his other -performances. His 
decision in this work against the authen- 
ticity of Ossian, greatly irritated the alleged 
translator, Mr. Macpherson, who is re- 
ported even to have threatened Johnson with 
personal violence. But the literary Hercules 
answered his letter in a tone t>f such repri- 
manding severity and stern defiance, that Mac- 
pherson was overawed. — In 1776, through 
the interest of Lord North, Johnson was 
complimented with the degree of LL. D. from 
the university of Oxford : a similar honour 
had been voluntarily conferred upon him some 
years before by the senate of Dublin, but he 
forbore to assume the title. 
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Of his last literary undertaking, the * Lives 
of the Poets/ begun in 1779, and completed iu 
1780, it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Taken biographically or critically, they are gems 
of inestimable price, and form an exquisite 
addendum to the cabinet of British literature. 

Dr. Johnson died on- the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1785, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
He had suffered a partial paralysis in June 
1783, but his robust constitution prevailed 
over it. Asthma, however, and dropsy suc- 
ceeded and gradually wore him out. He re- 
Sarded little the inconveniences or. pains of 
Ihess, but was wholly occupied in the care of 
prolonging his existence, and esteemed all 
agonies as trifles when compared with the ces- 
sation of being. His tertor of death which 
had accompanied him through life, gradually 
settled as his time approached into ^ a peace- 
ful resignation ; and he escaped so tranquilly, 
that the attendants about his person did not 

Eerceive the moment in which he rendered up 
is breath. Johnson's character is so well 
known that it would be superfluous to trace it 
here. Of his biographers, Sir John Hawklns 
ha&r executed his task the most distortedly, 
and BoswELL has ^iven the most flattering 
portrait. Sir Johns canvas is overcharged 
on the dark side ; but BoswELt, though partial, 
may be trusted. The * Anecdotes ' of Mrs. 
Hester Lynch Piozzi are often unfaithful 
and inaccurate. 

• To gigantic physical proportions Johnson 
united a stupendous intellect, but it was held 
in thrall by prejudice and superstition. Ac- 
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customed early to the contempt of ignorance, 
he gave no quarter to inferior spirits^ and was 
do^atical and domineering in argument. He 
debghted in contradicting others, but could 
not bear to be contradicted ; and when he lost 
his temper he forgot his dignity, and vented 
indiscriminately harsh invectives and insult*- 
ing personalities. But when the gust of pas- 
sion subsided, he would frequently apologize 
for these, fle seemed sometimes to envy the 
good fortune of others, but it was rather his 
malady that forced him upon the comparison,, 
than any feeling of dissatisfaction at his neigh- 
bour's happiness; and he was not inaccessible 
to flattery. His religious principles were high- 
church, and his doctrine of government arbi- 
trary. But after all he was a great and good 
man. He exercised habitual and extensive 
charity, arid much of his moroseness and acri- 
mony was the effect of his morbid tempera-r 
ment. A constitutional melancholy sat like ai| 
incubus on his giant mind, and the cup of his 
enjoyment was drugged with a perpetual bitter- 
ness. Life, to him^ was a constant alternation 
of bodily and mental misery ; and his unen- 
gaging person and repulsive manners excluded 
him from many sympathies which would have 
been a cordial to his existence. 

As a writer, his fame can only perish with 
the language of his country, for he established 
bath together. 

We shall conclude these pages with Mr. 
Boswell's account of the ongination'of the 
Rambler, in which Johnson's, characteristic 
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piety is strikingly exemplified. It was indeed 
a remarkable peculiarity in Johnson, that he 
never engagecf in any great undertaking, with- 
out first imploring the divine protection and 
assistance by a prayer. 

' In 1760, ne came forth in the character for 
which he was eminently qualified, a majestic 
teacher of moral and religious wisdom. * The 
vehicle which he chose was that of a periodical 
paper, which he knew had been, upon former 
occasions, employed with great success. The 
Tatleb, Spectator, and Guardian, were 
the last of the kind published in England, 
which had stood the test of a long trial ; and 
such an interval had now elapsed since their 
publication, as made him justly think that, to 
many of his readers, this form of instruction 
would, in some degree, have the advantage of 
novelty. A few days before the first of his 
Essays came out, there started another com- 
petitor for fame in the same form, under the 
title of "The Tatler Revived," which I be- 
lieve was " bom but to die." Johnson was, I 
think, not very happy in the choice of his title — 
" The Rambler ;" which certainly is not suit- 
ed to a series of grave and moral disj^ourses; 
which the Italians have literally, but ludi- 
crously, translated by // Vagabondo ; and which 
has been lately assumed as the denomin9.tion 
of a vehicle of licentious tales, " The Ram- 
bler's Magazine." He gave Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds the following account of its getting this 
name : ^* What must be done. Sir, will be done. 
When I was to begin publishing that paper. 
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I i^ae at a Iobs how to namie it. I sat down at 
night upon my bedside/ and resolved, that I 
:would not go to sleep till I had fixed its title. 
The Rambler seemed the best that occurred^ 
and I took it*' — With what devout and con- 
scientious sentiments this paper was under- 
taken, is evidenced by the following prayer, 
which he composed and offered up on the 
occasion : 

• '* Almighty God, the giver of all good things, 
without whose help all labour is ineffectual, 
and without whose grace 9,11 wisdom is folly : 
grant, I beseech Thee, that in this undertaking 
thy Holy Spirit may not be withheld from me, 
but that I may promote thy glory, and the sal- 
vation of myself and others : grant this, O'Lord, 
for the sake of thy son, Jesus Christ. Amen." 
' Posterity will be astonished when they are 
told, upon the authority of Johnson himself, 
that many of these discourses, which we should 
suppose had been laboured with all the slow 
attention of literary leisure, were written in 
haste as the moment pressed, without even 
being read over by him before they were print- 
ed. It can be accounted for only in this way ; 
that by reading and meditation^ and a very 
close inspection of life, he had accumulated a 

freat fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, 
y a peculiar promptitude of mind, was ever 
ready at his call, and which he had constantly 
accustomed himself to clothe in the most apt 
and energetic expression. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds once asked him by what means he had 
attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow 
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of lang^iage. He told him, that he had early 
laid it down as a fixed rule to do his best on 
every occasion^ and in every company : to im- 
part whatever he knew in the most forci- 
ble language he could put it in j and that by 
constant practice, and never su£Pering any 
careless expressions to escape him, or attempt- 
ing to deliver his thoughts without arranging 
them in the clearest manner, it became habi- 
tual to him. 

* Yet he was not altogether unprepared as '^ 
periodical writer ; for I have in mv possession 
a small duodecimo volume, in wnich he had 
written, in the form of Mr. Locke's Common- 
Place Book, a variety of hints for essays on 
different subjects. He has marked upon the 
first blank leaf of it, '' To the 128th pa^e, col- 
lections for the Rambler ;" and in another 
place, " In fifty-two there were seventeen pro- 
vided; in 97— 21; in 190— 25." At a subse- 
?uent period (probably after the work was 
nished) he added, '' In all, taken of provided 
materials, 30.'' ' 

' To point out the numerous subjects which 
the Rambler treats, with a dignity and per- 
spicuity which are there united in a manner 
which we shall in vain look for any where else, 
would take up too large a portion of my book, 
and would I trust Ibe superfluous, considering 
how universally those volumes are now dis- 
seminated. Even the most condensed and 
brilliant sentences which they contain, and 
which have very properly been selected under 
the name of " Beauties," are of consider- 
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able bulk. But I may shortly obsenre^ that 
the Rambler furnishes such an assemblage 
of discourses on practical religion and moral 
duty, of critical investigations^ and allegorical 
and oriental tales, that no mind can be thought 
very deficient that has, by constant study and 
meditation, assimilated to itself all that may 
be found there. No. 7, written in Passipn- 
week on abstraction and self-examination, and 
No. 110, on penitence and the placability of 
the Divine Nature, cannot be too often read. 
Nd. 64, on the effect which the death of a 
friend should have upon us, though rather too 
dispiriting, may be occasionally very medici- 
nal to the mind. Ev^ one must suppose the 
writer to have been deeply impressed by a 
real scene ; but he told me that was not the 
case; which shewa how well his fancy could 
conduct him to the " house of mourning." 
Some of these more solemn papers, I doubt 
not, particularly attracted the notice of Dr. 
Young, the author of " The Night Thoughts/' 
of whom my estimation is such, as to reckon 
his applause an honour even to Johnson. I 
have seen volumes of Dr; Young's copy of the 
Rambler, in which he has marked the pas- 
sages which he thought particularly excellent, 
by folding down a comer of the page ; and 
such as he rated in a supereminent degree 
are marked by double folds. I am sorry that 
some of the volumes are lost. Johnson was 
pleased when told of the minute attention with 
which Young had signified his approbation of 
his Essays. 
XIX. d 
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' I will venture to say, that in no writing* 
whatever can be found more bark and steel for 
the mind, if I may use the expression ; more 
that can brace and invigorate every manly 
and noble sentiment; No. 32, on patience, 
even under extreme misery> is wonderfully 
lofty, and as much above the rant of stoicism, 
as the Sun of Revelation is brighter than the 
twilight of Pagan philosophy. I never read 
the following sentence without feeling my 
frame thrill : " I thiidc there is some reason for 
questioning whether the body and mind are 
not so proportioned, that the one can bear all 
which can be inflicted on the other; whether 
virtue cannot stand its ground as long as life, 
and whether a soul well principled will not be 
^sooner separated than subdued.'' 

' Though instruction be the predominant 
purpose of the Rambler, yet it is enlivened 
with a considerable portion of amusement. 
Nothing* can be more erroneous than the no- 
tion which some persons have entertained, that 
Johnson was then a I'etired author, ignorant 
of the world ; and, of consequence, that he 
wrote only from his imagination, when he de- 
scribed cnaracters and manners. He said to 
me, that before he wrote that work, he had 
been " running about the world," as he ext 
pressed it, more than almost any body ; and I 
nave heard him relate, with much satisfaction, 
that several of the characters in the Rambler 
were drawn so naturally, that when it first cir- 
culated in numbers, a club in one of the townd 
in Essex imagined themselves to be severally 
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exhibited in it, and were much incensed against 
a person who, they suspected, had thus made 
them objects of public notice; nor were they 

auieted till authentic assurance was given 
lem, that the Rambler was written by a per- 
son who had never heard of any one of them. 
Some of the characters are believed to have 
been actually drawn from the life, particularly 
that of Prospero from Garrick, who never 
entirely forgave its pointed satir^. For in- 
stances of fertility of fancy, and accurate de- 
scription of real life, I appeal to No. 19, a man 
who wanders from one profession to another, 
with most plausible reasons for every change : 
No. 34, female fastidiousness and timorous re- 
finement : No. 82, a virtuoso who has collected 
curiosities ; No. 88, petty modes of entertain- 
ing a company, and conciliating kindness; 
No. 182, fortune-hunting : No. 194—195, a tu- 
tor's account of the follies of his pupil : No. 
197 — 198, legacy^-hunting. He has given a spe- 
cimen of his nice observation of the mere ex- 
ternal appearances of life, in the following pas- 
sage in No. 179, against affectation, that fre- 
quent and most disgusting quality : " He that 
stands to contemplate the crowds that fill the 
streets of a populous city, will see many pas- 
sengers, whose air and motions it will be diflBi- 
cult to behold without contempt and laughter ; 
but if he examine what are the appearances that 
thus powerfully excite his risibility, he will 
find among them neither poverty* nor disease, 
nor any involuntary or painful defect. The 
disposition to derision and insult, is awakened 
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by the softness of foppery, the swell of inso- 
lence, the liveliness of levity, or the solemnity 
of grandeur; by the sprightly trip, the stately 
stalk, the formal stmt, and the lofty mien; by 

{gestures intended to catch the eye, and by 
ooks elaborately formed as evidences of im- 
portance.'^ 

• Every page of the R A MB LEB shev^samind 
teeming with classical allusion and poetical 
imagery ; illustrations from other writers are, 
upon all occasions, so ready, and mingle so 
easily in his periods, that the whole appears of 
one uniform vivid texture.' 

The Life of Johnson, by the author of the 
foregoing observations, is too universally read 
to need any recommendation from us. To say 
that it gratifies an ordinary curiosity, is no- 
thing: the contemplation of such a gifted 
individual wrestling vnth successive adversi- 
ties, and fighting his passage to the grave, 
neither subdued in spirit nor debauched in 
principle, is one of the finest moral lessons 
which biography offers to improve the heart, 
or correct the vanity of man. 
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Car tamen hoc libeat potius decorrere campo. 
Per qnem magnos eqaos Aaranca flezit alomnus. 
Si vacaty et placidi rationem admittitis^ edam. — Juv. 

Why to expatiate in this beaten field, 

"Why arms oft as'd in vain I mean to wield ; 

If time permit, and candour will attend, 

Some satisfaction this essay may lend. — Elphinston. 

The difficulty of the first address on any new oc- 
casion, is felt by eyery man in his transactions with 
the world, and confessed by the settled and regular 
forms of salutation which necessity has introduced 
into all lan^ages. Judgment was wearied with the 
perplexity of being forced upon choice, where there 
was no motive to preference, and it was found con- 
venient that some easy method of introduction should 
be established, which, if it wanted tlie allurement of 
novelty, might enjoy the^ security of prescription. 

Perhaps few authors have presented themselves 
before the public, without wishing that such cere- 
monial modes of entrance had been anciently esta- 
blished, as might have freed them from those dan- 
gers which the desir#of pleasing is certain to pro- 
duce, and precluded the vain expedients of soften- 
ing censure by apologies, or rousing attention by 
abruptness. 

The epic writers have found the proemial part of 

XIX. B 
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the poem such an addition to their undertaking, that 
they haye almost unanimously adopted the first lines 
of Homer, and the reader needs only be informed of 
the subject, to know in what manner the poem will 
begin. 

But this solemn repetition 1% hitherto the peculiar 
distinction of heroic lK)etry ; it has never been le- 
gally extended to the lower orders of literature, but 
seems to be considered as an hereditary prtyilegQ, to 
be enjoyed only by those who claim it from their 
alliance to the genius of Homer. 

The rules wUch the injudicious use of this p?ero- 
gative suggested to Horace, may indeed be applied 
to the direction of candidates for inferior fame ; it 
may be proper for all to remember, that they ought y 
not to raise expectation which it is not in their power 
to satisfy, and that it is more pleasing to see smoke 
brightening into a flame, than flame sinking into 
smoke. 

This precept has been long received^ both from re- 
gard to the authority of Horace, and its confonnity 
to the general opinion of the world ; yet there bjive 
been always some, that thought it no deviation from 
modesty to recommend their own labours, and ima- 
gined jthemselves entitled by indisputable merit to 
an exemption from general restrwnts, and to eleva- 
tious not allowed in common life. They, perhaps, 
believed, that when, like Thucydides, they bequeath- 
ed to mankind KTrjfia eg au, an estate fir ever^ it was 
an additional favour to inform them of its value. 

It may, indeed, be no less dangerous to claim^ on 
certain occasions, too little than too much. Hbere is 
something captivating in spiA and intrepidity, to 
which we often yield, as to a resistless power ; nor 
cajn he reasonably expect the confidence of others^ 
who too apparently distrusts himself. 

PJntarcmjn Ws enumeration of the variou3 ooba- 
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olaim his own excellences^ hiuB omitted the case of 
an author entering the world; nnless it may be com* 
prebended under his genei-al positicm, that a man 
may lawfully praise himself for those qualities which 
cannot be known but from his own mouth ; as when 
he is among strangers, and can have no opportunity 
of an actual exertion of his powers. That the case 
of an author is parallel will scarcely be granted^ be« 
cause he necessarily discovers the aegree of his me- 
rit to his judges^ when he appears at his trial. But 
h should be femembered, that unless his judges are 
inclined to favour him^ they will hardly be persuaded 
to hewr the cause. 

In love, the state which fills the heart with a de- 
cree of solicitude next that of an author, it has been 
held a maxim, that success is most easily obtained 
by indirect and unpercetved approaches ; he who too 
soon professes himself a lover, raises obstacles to 
bis own wisfadSy and those whom disappointments 
have taught experience, endeavour to conceal their 
passion tOl they believe their mistress wishes for the 
discovery. The same method, if it were practicable 
to writers, would save many complaints of the se- 
verity of the agOf and the caprices of criticism. If a 
man could glide imperceptibly into the favour of the 
public and onlv proclaim his pretensions to literary 
honours when be is sure (tf not heing rejected, he 
mi^t commence author with better hopes, as his 
failings might escape contempt though he shall 
never attain much regard. 

But since the world supposes every man ; that 
writes ambitious of applause, as some ladies have 
taught themselves to believe that every man intends 
^ve, who expresses civility, the miscarriage of any 
endeavour in leaniing raises an unbounded contempt, 
indulged by most minds without scruple, as an honest 
b2 
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triumph over unjjast claims and exorbitant expecta-^ 
tions. The artifices of those who put themselves in 
this hazardous state, have therefore been multiplied 
in proportion to their fear as well as their ambition; 
and are to be looked upon with more indulgence, as 
they are incited at once by the two great movers of 
the human mind, the desire of good, and the fear of 
evil. For who can wonder that, allured on one side, 
and frightened on the other, some should endeavour 
to gain favour by bribing the judge with an appear- 
ance of respect which they do not feel, to excite 
compassion by confessing weakness of which they 
are not ccmvinced, and odiers to attract regard by a 
shew of openness and magnanimity, by a daring pro- 
fession of their own deserts, and a public challenge 
of honours and rewards ? 

The ostentatious and haughty display of them- 
selves has been the usual refuge of (fiurnal writers, 
in vindication of whose practice it may be said, that 
what it wants in prudence is supplied by sincerity, 
and who at least may plead, that if their boasts de- 
ceive any into the perusal of their performances, 
they defraud them of but little time. 

Quid enim ? Concarritur — horae 

Momeoto cita mors venit, aut victoria Iseta. 

The battle join, and in a moment's flight. 

Death, or a jojful conquest, ends the fight. — Francis. 

The question concerning the merit of the day is 
soon decided, and we are not condemned to toil- 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the writer 
has broke his promise. 

It is one among many reasons for which I purpose 
to endeavour the entertainment bf my countrymen by 
a short essay on Tuesday and Saturday, that I hope 
not much to tire those whom I shall not happen to 
please ; and if I am not commended for the beauty 
of my works, to be at least pardoned for their brevity. 
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But whether my expectations are most fixed on par» 
don or praise, I think it not necessary to discover ; 
for haviog accurately weighed the reasons for arro- 
gance and submission, I find them so nearly equi- 
ponderant, that my impatience to try the event of 
my first performance will not suffer me to attend 
any longer the trepidations of the balance. 

There are, indeed, many conveniences almost pe- 
culiar to this method of publication, which may na- 
turally flatter the author, whether he be confident or 
timorous. The man to whom the extent of his know- 
ledge, or the sprightliness of his imagination, has, in 
his own opinion, already secured the praises of the 
world, willingly takes that way of displaying his abi- 
lities which will soonest give him an opportunity of 
hearing the voice of fame ; it heightens his alacrity 
to think in how many places he shall hear what he 
is now writing, read with ecstasies to-morrow. He 
will oflen please himself with reflecting, that the au- 
thor of a large treatise must proceed with anxiety, 
lest, before the completion of his work, the attention 
of the public may have changed its object; but that 
he who is confined to no single topic, may follow the 
national taste through all its variations, and catch 
the aura popularis, the gale of favour, from what 
point soever it shall blow. 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the doubts 
of the cautious, and the terrors of the fearful ; for to 
such the shortness of every single paper is a power- 
ful encouragement. He diat questions his abiUties 
to arrange the dissimilar parts of an extensive plan, 
or fears to be lost in a complicated system, may yet 
hope to adjust a few pages without perplexity ; and 
if, when he turns over the repositories of his me- 
mory, he finds his collection too small for a volume, 
he may yet have enough to furnish out an essay. 
He that would fear to lay out too much time upon 
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an expenmeni of wbich he knows not tke evenly 
persuades himself that a few days will shew him 
what he is to expect from his learning and his genius^ 
If he thinks his own judgment not sufficiently en- 
lightened, he may, by attending the remarks which 
every paf»er will produce, rectify his opinions* If he 
should with too little premeditation encumber him- 
self by any unwieldy subject, he can quit it without 
confessmg his ignorance, and pass to other topics 
less dangerous, or more tractable. And if he findft^ 
with all his industry^ and all his artifices, that he 
Gannot deserve regard, or cannot attain it, he may 
let tl)e design fall at oiice, and, without injury to 
others or himself, retire to amusements of greater 
pleasure, or to studies of better proepect. 



K^lt. SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1749-50. 



Stare loco liescit, pereont vestigia taille 

Ante fdgam, absenteiiiqiie ferit ffvfii unguis catnpom. 

SrATiva. 
Tb' inpadittl oottrser pami in aiwrj ycIb, 
And pawing seems to beat tlie diatMit plain ; 
Hills, Tales, and floods, appear already crost. 
And efe be starts, a thousand steps are lost — Vote. 

TuAt the mind of nian b never satisfied witb die 
oljeote immediately before it, but is always breakiiig 
away from tiie present moment, and losmg itself ia 
•ckemes of futare felicity ; and that we forget the 
proper use of the time, now in our power^ to provide 
for the enjoyntent of that which, perhaps, may never 
be granted us has been frequenUy remarked; and as 
this practice is a commodious subject of raillery to 
the gay» and of declamation to the serious, it his 
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bee& ridio^ed with all tke pleasantry of wit, sn^ 
exaggerated with all the amplifieadons of rhetoric^ 
EfVeiy instance, by which its afos«rdity might appear 
most flagrant, has been studiously collected ; it ha« 
been marked with every epithet of contempt, antt 
all the tropes and figures hare been called forth 
against it. 

Censure is willingly indulged, becanse it always 
implies some saperiority : men please themselves with 
intagining that Ihey have made a deeper seetrch, or 
wider survey, than others, and detected faults and 
fbllies, which escape vulgar observa^on. And the 
pleasure of wantoning in common topics is so tempts 
ing to a writer, that he cannot easily resign it; % 
l3rain of sentiments generally received enables him 
to shine without labour, and to conquer without n 
contest. It is so easy to laugh at the folly of him 
who lives only in idea, refuses immediate ease for 
distant pleasures, and, instead-of enjoying the biess-^ 
ings of life, lets life glide away in preparations to 
enjoy them ; it affoids such opportunities of trium- 
phant exultation, toeicemplify the uncertainty of the 
human state, to rouse mortals from their dream, and 
inform them of the silent celerity of time, that we 
may believe authors willing rather to transmit than 
examine so advantageous a principle, and more in-' 
clmed to pursue a tract so smoom and so floweir, 
than attentively to consider whe€ier it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurity seems 
the unavoidable condition of a being, whose motions 
are gradual, and whose life is progressive : as Ins 
powers are limited, he must use means for the at* 
tainment of his ends, and intend first what h^ per-* 
tons last ; as by contsmal advances from his first 
stage of existence, he is perpetually varying the 
horizon of his prospects, he must always discover 
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new motives of action, new excitements of fear, and 
allurements of desire. 

The end therefore which at present calls forth our 
efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, to be 
only one of the means to some renioter end. The 
natural flights of the human mind ar^ not from plea- 
sure to pleasure, but from hope to hope. 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, must 
frequently turn his eyes to that place which he strives 
to reach; he that undergoes die fatigue of labour, 
must solace his weariness with the contemplation of 
its reward. In agriculture, one of the most simple 
and necessary employments, no man turns up the 
ground but because he thinks of the harvest, that 
harvest which blights may intercept, which inunda- 
tions may sweep away, or which death or calamity 
may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet, as few maxims are widely received or long 
retained but for some conformity with truth and na- 
ture, it must be confessed, that this caution against 
keeping our view too intent upon remote advantages 
is not without its propriety or usefulness, though it 
may have been recited with too much levity, or en- 
forced with too little distinction ; for, not to speak 
of that vehemence of desire which presses through 
right and wrong to its gratification, or that anxious 
inquietude which is justly chargeable with distrust 
of heaven, subjects too solemn for my present pur- 
pose ; it frequently happens that, by indulging early 
the raptures of success, we forget the measures ne- 
cessary to secure it, and suffer the imagination to 
riot in the fruition of some possible good, till the 
time (K obtaining it has slipped away. 

There would, however, be few enterprises of great 
labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not the power 
of magnifying the advantages which we persuade. 
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ourselves to expect from them. When the knight of. 
La Mancha gravely recounts to his companion the 
-adventures by which he is to signalize himself in 
such a manner that he shall be summoned to the 
support of empires, solicited to accept the heiress of 
the crown which he has preserved, have honours and 
riches to scatter about him, and an island to bestow 
on his worthy squire, very few readers amidst their 
mirth or pity, can deny that they have admitted 
visions of the same kind ; though they have not, 
perhaps, expected events equally strange, or by means 
equally inadequate. When we pity him, we reflect 
on our own disappointments ; and when we laugh, 
our hearts inform us that, he is not more ridiculous 
than ourselves, except that he tells what we have 
only thought. 

The understanding of a man naturally sanguine, 
may indeed be easily vitiated by the luxurious in- 
dulgence of hope, however necessary to the produc-, 
tion of every thing great or excellent, as some plants 
are destroyed by too open exposure to that sun which 
gives life and beauty to the vegetable world. 

Perhaps no class of the human species requires 
more to be cautioned against this anticipation of hap- 
piness, than those that aspire to the name of authors. 
A man of lively fancy no sopner finds a hint moving 
in his mind, than he makes momentaneous excursions 
to the press, and to the world, and, with a little en- 
couragement from flattery, pushes forward into fu- 
ture ages, and prognosticates the honours to be paid 
him, when envy is extinct, and faction forgotten, and 
those, whom partiality now suffers to obscure him, 
shall have given way to the triflers of as short dura- 
tion as themselves. 

Those, who have proceeded so far as to appeal to 
the tribunal of succeeding time, are not likely to be 
cured of their infatuation ; but all endeavours ought 
xfx. c 
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Co be used for the pretention of adisisasey for wi»eh- 
when it ha« aitaraed its height, perhaps no remedy 
Urill be found in the gardens of philosophy, hovneter 
•he may lioasc lier ^ystc of the mind, her eatlisr- 
tics of ¥ice, or lenitives of passion. 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly toudir- 
ed wtdi the symptoms of the writer^s malady, endear 
vour to fortify myself against the inieclson, not with'^ 
dixt some weak hope, ^at my preservatives may ex*- 
tend their virtue to others, whose employment ex- 
poses them to the same danger : 

I^udls amore tames? Sunt certa plAcal«» qua te 
T«r pare i«cto poterast recieare libeHj>. 

Is fame joar passion ? V^isdom^s powerful diarai. 
If thrice read over, shall its force dMum,^^VnAVOifi. 

It is the sage advice of Epiotetus, that a man 
should accustom himself often to think of what i|( 
most shocking and terrible, that by such reflections 
he may be preserved from too ardent wishes for 
seeming good, and from too much dejection in 
real evil. 

There is nothing more dreadful to an authpr fhaa 
neglect, compared with which reproach, hatred, and 
opposition, are names of happiness ; yet this w<^rst^ 
this meanest fate, every one who dares to write has 
reason to fear. 

I nunc, et versus tecuQi meditare canoros* 

Go now, and meditate thy tuneful iajs^-^ELPHiNSTOV^ 

lit may not be unfit for him who makes a new en* 
trance into the lettered world, so far to suspect his 
own powers, as to believe that he possibly may dt- 
serve neglect; that nature may not have qualified 
him much to enlarge or embellish knowledge, nor 
sent him forth entitled by indisputable superiority 
to regulate the conduct of the rest of mankind*; 
that, though the world must be granted to be yet ih 
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ignorance, he is not destined to dispel the doud, 
nor to shine out as one of the lominaries of life. 
For this suspicion, every catalogue of a library will 
furnish sufficient reason ; as he will find it crowded 
with names of men, who, though now forgotten, were 
once no less enterprising or confidehfit than himself, 
equally pleased with their own productions, equally 
caressed by tb^ patrons^ and flattered by their 
friends. 

But though it sh(M^d happen that an antthor is ca- 
pable of excelling, yet his merit may pass without 
notice, huddled in a variety of things, and thrown 
into tlie general miseeUany of life. He that endett- 
Toars a£i&r fame by writing, solicits the regard of a 
mullkade fluctuating in pleasures, or immetsed in 
buiipess, without time for intslkotnal siaiusMnent r 
lie afpeab to judges prepossessed by passions^ or 
corrupted by prejudicies^ which piedude their sqppto- 
bation of any new perictrmaiice. Some are too i&« 
4ol^i to lead aoy thing, till its reputation i« esta^ 
bhshed: others too envious to pronote thatCMaoe 
which givea them pain by its increase* What is 
new is opposed, because most are uuwiUing to be 
taught; and what is known i$ re^ected^ because it 
ift not suiBciently considered, that men moiV fre^ 
oMtttly require to be reminded &an iidbrmed* 
the learned ire afraid to declare their o^on 
fMrlVf lest they ehould put their tepntation m ha« 
9m ; tb« igaotaat always hnagine themselves gfV« 
ing some proof of delicacy, when they refuse to be 
pmeedi and he that find* his way to reputation 
thfoil^ all these obstr)ictioBS^ must admowledge 
that h^ is iadebtsd to other causes beudea his iil^ 
imtff his le«mifig, or his wit. 
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N^ 3. TUESDAY, MARCH 27, 1750. 



Virtos, repulsae nescia sordide, 
Intaminatis falget honoribos. 
Nee samit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis anrce. — Hor. 

Uodisappointed in designs. 

With native honoars virtue shines; 

Nor takes up pow'r, nor lays it down. 

As giddy rabbles smile or frown. — £LPHiNi(teN. 

The task of an author is, either to teach what is not 
known, or to recommend known truths by his man- 
ner of adorning them ; either to let new , light in 
upon the mind, and open new scenes to the pros- 
pect, or to vary the dress and situation of common 
objects, so as to give them fresh grace and more 
powerful attractions, to spread such flowers over 
the re^ons through which the intellect has already 
made its progress, as may tempt it to return, and 
take a second view of things hastily passed over, or 
negligently regarded. 

Either of these labours is very difficult, because 
that they may not be fruitless, men must not only 
be persuaded of their errors, but reconciled to their 
guide ; they must not only confess their ignorance, 
but, what is still less pleasing, must allow that he 
from whom they are to learn is more knowing than 
themselves. 

It might ,be imagined that such an employment 
was in itself sufficiently irksome and hazardous; 
that none would be found so malevolent as wantonly 
to add weight to the stone of Sisyphus ; and that 
few endeavours would be used to obstruct those ad- 
vances to reputation, which must be made at such 
an expense of time and bought, with so great ha^ 
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2wd ill the «u#cai:riage, aftd with so Kttle advaotago 
frdm the sueceas. 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either ima^ 

E* e it their duty, or make it their amusement, to 
der the rec^tion of every work of learning or 
genintfy who stand as sentinels m the avepues of faaie| 
and value themselves upoti giving Ignoranqe ana 
Env; the first notice of a prey* 

To these tt^i, vi^ho distinguish themselves by the 
appellation of Cciticsy it is necessaiy for a new au- 
thor to find some means of recommendation. It Is 
probabl^^ that the most maligmmt of diese persecu*- 
tors might be somewhat goftenedi and prevailed on, 
for a shovt time to remit their fnr^. Having for this 
purpose oonsiderod many expedients, I find in the 
recoids i4 ancient times, that Argus wae lulled by 
inusic, and Cerberus qnieted irith a flK>p; and am» 
therefoi^y inclined to beliei^e that modem critics^ 
iiiiio«if they have not the eye^i liaye thQ watchfid- 
tiess €i Arg»«« and can huh m loud as Cerb^rus^ 
tbpughy parhapiythey cannot bite tdth equal foroe, 
ndght be subdued by methods of the fiame kind« I 
bava beard how some have been pacified with claret 
find a supper, and others laid asleep by the soft 
notes of flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives me 
sufEUrient reason to dread the united attadcs of this 
virulent generation, yet I have not hitbeftp persuaded 
myself to take any measures for flight or tireaty . For 
I am in doubt whether they can act against me by 
hmfvA authority, and suspectthat they have presumed 
upon a forged commission, styled themselves the mi- 
tuatera of Criticism, without any authentic evidence 
of delegation, and uttered their own determinations 
lUi the cTecrees of a higher judicature. 

Criticism, from whom they derive their claim to 
decide the fate of writers, was the eldest damghtei 
c3 
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of Labour and Truth : she was at her birth oom- 
mitted to the care of Justice, and brought up by her 
in the palace of Wisdom. Being soon distinguished 
by the celestials, for her uncommon qualities, she 
was appointed the governess of Fancy, and em- 
powered to beat time to the chorus of the Muses, 
when they sung before the throne of Jupiter. 

When the Muses condescended to visit this lower 
world, they came accompanied by Criticism, to 
whom, upon her descent from her native regions. 
Justice gave a sceptre, to be carried aloft in her right 
hand, one end of which was encircled with ambrosia, 
and inwreathed with a golden foliage of amaranths 
and bays ; the other end was encircled with cypress 
and poppies, and dipped in the waters of oblivion. In 
her left hand she bore an unextinguishable torch, 
manufactured by Labour, and lighted by Truth, of 
which it was the particular quality immediately to 
shew every thing in its true form, nowever it might 
be disguised to common eyes. Whatever Art could 
complicate, or Folly could confound, was, upon the 
first gleam of the torch of Truth, exhibited in its dis- 
tinct parts and original simplicity ; it darted through 
the labyrinths of sophistry, and shewed at once all 
the absurdities to which they served for refage ; it 
pierced through the robes, which Rhetoric often sold 
to Falsehood, and detected the disproportion of parts, 
which artificial veils had been contrived to cover. 

Thus furnished for the execution of her office, 
Criticisih came down to survey the performances of 
those who professed themselves the votaries of the 
Muses. Whatever was brought before her, she be- 
held by the steady light of the torch of Truth, and 
when her examination had convinced her that the 
laws of just writing had been observed she touched 
it with the amaran&ine end of the sceptre, and con- 
signed it over to immortality. 
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But it more frequently happened, that in the 
"works, which required her inspection, there was some 
imposture attempted ; that false colours were labo- 
riously laid ; that some secret inequality was found 
between the words and sentiments, or some dissimi>^ 
litude of the ideas and the original objects ; that in- 
congruities were linked together, or that some parts 
were of no use but to enlarge the appearance of the 
whole, without contributing to its beauty, solidity, or 
usefulness. 

Wherever such discoveries were made, and they 
were made whenever these faults were committea. 
Criticism refused the touch which conferred the 
sanction of immortality, and, when these errors were 
frequent and gross, reversed the sceptre, and let 
drops of lethe distil from the poppies and cypress, a 
fatsd mildew, which immediately began to waste the 
work away, till it was at last totally destroyed. 

There were some compositions brought to the test, 
in which, when the strongest light was thrown upon 
them, their beauties and faults appeared so equally 
mingled,' that Criticism stood with her sceptre 
poised in her hand, in doubt ^diether to shed lethe, 
or ambrosia, upon them. These at last increased to 
so great a number, that she was weary of attending 
such doubtful claims, and, for fear of using impro- 
perly the sceptre of Justice, referred the cause to be 
considered by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, 
were, some few caprices excepted, conformable to 
justice : and many who thought themselves secure 
by a short forbearance, have sunk under his sicythe, 
as they were posting down with their volumes in 
triumph to futurity. It was observable that some 
were destroyed by little and little, and others crushed 
for ever by a single blow. 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed steadily 
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iKji^n Time; waB at last ao well satisfied with hia ton- 
ducty that she wkfadrew from the earth with hel pa» 
tfoUdss Afttiea, and left Prejudice and False Taate to 
tava^ at larg^e as the associates of Fraud atnd VH$^ 
chief) eoBteDting herself thenceforth to shed het 
ix^uence from afar Upon some select minds, iUed 
fov its reception by leamine and by virtue^ 

Before her departure she broke her scejl^tre, of 
which the shivers, that fbrlned the ambtosial eoidi 
were caught up by Flattery, and those that had 
beeb infected with the waters of lethe weret With 
0qttd haste, seized by MaleYolence^ The foUowexs 
of Flattery, to whom she distributed her part of the 
aceptfe, neither had nor desired Ught* bujt touched 
Indisorimioately whatever Power or Intwest ha|N> 
pened ta exhibit. The companions of Mal^voknOe 
were supplied by.the Fuides with a torch, wloch had 
this quahty peeuUar to inleraal lustre, that its h^ 
Utk cmj upcm fiMalts^ 

No Wghh h\A MSHei darluew vitftle 
Serv'd oiriy to dwoovaf aigbis el weo« 

Withtbe^e flragnftenle of authority^ the 4ftte« of 
PIttltefy and Mfdevolence setarohed out at ibe tioia 
foaiid of their tn^tresekte, t^ eoafer immortality, of 
condemn to obttvion* But the soepfre had new lost 
its power; and Ttnte passes his senteilce at leistire^ 
without any regard to their determination. 
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N" 4. SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1750. 



Simul et jucanda et idonea discere Vits.-^HoR. 
And join both profit and delight in one. — Cbbech. 

The works of fiction, with which the present gene- 
ration seems more particularly delighted, are such 
as exhibit life in its true state, diversified only by 
accidents that daily happen in the world, and influ- 
enced by passions and qualities which are really to 
be found in conversing with mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not improperly 
the comedy of romance, and is to be conducted nearly 
by the rules of comic poetry. Its province is to bring 
about natural events by easy means, and to keep up 
curiosity without the help of wonder; it is therefore 
precluded from the machines and expedients of the 
heroic romance, and can neither employ giants to 
snatch away a lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights 
to. bring her back from captivity; it can neither be- 
wilder its personages in deserts, nor lodge them in 
imaginary castles. 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon Pon- 
tanus, that all his writings are filled with the same 
images; and that if you take from him his lilies and 
his roses, his satyrs and his dryads, he will have no- 
thing left that can be called poetry. In like manner, 
almost all the fictions of the last age will vanish, if 
you deprive them of a hermit and a wood, a battle 
and a shipwreck. 

Why this wild strain of imagination found recep- 
tion Iso long, in polite and learned ages, it is not easy 
to conceive ; but we cannot wonder tJ^at while readers 
could be procured, the authors were willing to con- 
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tinue it ; for when a man had by practice g^ned 
some fluency of language, he had no rarther care than 
to redre to his closet, let lo99e hi» invention, an4 heat 
his mind with incredibilities ; a book was thus pro- 
duced without fear of criticism, without the toil of 
study, without knowledge of nature, or acquaintance 
with life. 

The task of our present writers is verjr different; 
it requires, togelher with that leatluiig which is to be 
gained from bocAs, that experience which cim ntrer 
be attained by solitary diligence, but must ftrbie from 
getneral converse and accurate obsetvttli^n of tkt 
Uving world. Their performances have, ae^ Hoittce 
expresses it, plus oneru^ quanta tenia: mkms^VMam*' 
du^ence, and therefore more di^uky< They are 
el^^aged in portraits of which ev&ey one knows itit 
original, and can delect any deviation froin etact^ 
aesft of resemblance* Other writings afe safe^ eli<^ 
eept from the malice of learning, but theses are hn 
danger from every common readers a» the slippy 
ill executed Was censured by a shoemaker who hap- 
pened to stop uEihis way at the Venus of ApdkNir 

But the fear of not being approved ae just oopiws 
of human manners, ia not the most important GUft- 
cem that an author of this sort ought to have bc^ete 
him« These books are written chiefly to the young, 
the ignorant, and the idle, to whom thty serve «a 
lectures of conduct, and introductions into iife« Hii^ 
are the entertainment of nuads unfiimished wiA 
ideas,and therefore easily susceptible of itapressioiii; 
not fixed by principles, and therefore easily foUowkig 
the current of fancy; not informed by experience, 
and consequently open to every false suggestion aad 
partial accoant* 

That the highest degree of reverence should be 
paid to yotith, and that noUimg indecent should be 
j|u£fered to approach their eyes or ears ; a^e precs^pts 
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^SLtorti^ by wsnse a»d virtue from an ancient writer, 
by no means emment for chastity of thought Th^ 
l»ame kind, though not the same degree of caution, 
19 required in every jtWng which is laid hefore thi^ro, 
to iwc?ire thi^m from unjust pr^udices, pervprse opi- 
tiioQS, and incongruous combitiations of images. 

I» the romances fprm^rly written, everv transaction 
ap4 sentiment was sp remote from all that pass^ 
amoRg men, that the reader was in very little danger 
of making any applications to himself; the virtues 
md .crimps were equally beyond his sphere of ap- 
tiyity; and he amu^d himself with heroes and with 
traitors, deliverers and persecutors, as with beings of 
another species, whose action^ were regulated upon 
Ift0trre3 of their own, and who had neither foults ncr 
excdlenees in cpmmou with himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the rest 
of fhe world»and acts in such scenes of the universal 
drama* as may be the lot of any other man; young 
spectators fix their eyes upon him with closer atteii- 
don, and hope, by observing his behaviour and suc- 
cess, to regulate their o^n practice^) when they sbafl 
be engaged in the like part. 

For this reason these &miUar histories may per*- 
baps be made of greater use than the solemnities of 
professed morality, and convey the knowledge of 
vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and 
di^nitions. But if the power of example is so ^eat, 
as to take possession of the memory by a kind of 
violence, and produce efiects almost without the in- 
tervention of tne will, care ought io be taken, that 
when the choice is unrestrainedy the best examples 
only should be exhibited; and that which is likdfy to 
operate so strongly, should not be mischievous or 
uncertain in its effects. 

Tfyd chief advantage which these fictions have 
over real life is, that Iheir authors are at liberty. 
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though not to invent, yet to select objects, and to 
cull from the poia^s of mankind, those individuals 
upon which the attention ought most to be employed ; 
as a diamond, though it cannot be made, may be 
polished by art, and placed in such a situation, as to 
display that lustre which before was buried among 
common stones. 

It is justly considered as the greatest excellency of 
art, to imitate nature ; but it is necessary to distin- 
guish those parts of nature, which are most proper 
for imitation : greater care is still required in repre- 
senting life, which is so often discoloured by passion, 
or deformed by wickedness. If the world be pro- 
miscuously described, I cannot see of what use it can 
be to read the account; or why it may not be as safe 
to turn the eye immediately upon mankind as upon 
a mirror which shews all that presents itself without 
discrimination. 

It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of a cha- 
racter, that it is drawn as it appears, for many cha- 
racters ought never to be drawn; nor of a narrative, 
that the train of events is agreeable to observation 
and experience, for that observation 'which is called 
knowledge of the world will be found much more 
frequently to make men cunning than good. The 
•purpose of these writings is surely not only to shew 
mankind, but to provide that they may be seen here- 
after with less hazard ; to teach the means of avoid- 
ing the snares which are laid by Treachery for In- 
nocence, without infusing any wish for that supe- 
riority with which the betrayer flatters his vanity; to 
give the power of counteracting fraud, without the 
temptation to practise it; to initiate youth by mock 
encounters in the art of necessary defence, and to 
increase prudence without impairing virtue. 
. Many writers, for the sake of following nature, so 
mingle good and bad qualities in their principal per- 
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sonages, that they are both equally conspicuous; and 
as¥re accompany them through their adventures with 
delight, and are led by degrees to interest ourselves 
in their favour, we lose the abhorrence of their faults, 
because they do not hinder our pleasure, or, perhaps, 
regard them with S0I^e kindness for being united 
with so much merit. 

There have been men indeed splendidly wicked, 
whose endowments threw a brightness on their 
crimes, and whom scarce any villany made perfectly 
detestable, because they never could be wholly di- 
vested of their excellences; but such have been in 
all ages the great corrupters of the world, and their 
resemblance ought no more to be preserved, than the 
art of murdering without pain. 

Some have advanced, without due attention to the 
consequences of this notion, that certain virtues have 
their correspondent faults, and therefore that to ex- 
hibit either part is to deviate from probability. Thus 
men are observed by Swift to be * grateful in the 
same degree as they are resentful.* This principle, 
with others of the saine kind, supposes man to act 
from a brute impulse, and pursue a certain degree 
of inclination, without any choice of the object ; for, 
otherwise, though it should be allowed that gratitude 
and resentment arise from the same constitution of 
the passions, it follows not that they will be equally 
indulged when reason is consulted ; yet unless that 
consequence be admitted, this sagacious maxim be- 
comes an empty sound, without any relation to 
practice or to life. 

. Nor is it evident, that even the first motions to 
these effects are always in the same proportion. For 
pride, which produces quickness of resentment, will 
obstruct gratitude, by unwillingness to admit that in- 
feriority which obligation implies ; and it is very un- 
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likely, that he who cannot think he receives afavottr, 
will acknowledj^ or repay it^ 

ft Is of the utmost importance to mankind^ (hat 
positions of this tendency should be laid open and 
confuted; for while men consider good ana eyii as 
springing from the same root, Aey will spare the <me 
for the sake of the other, and in judging, if not of 
others at least of themselves, will be apt to estimate 
their virtues by their vices. To this fatal error dl 
those wiU contribute, who confound the colours of 
right and wrong, and instead of helping to settle 
thdr boundaries, miz them with so mudi art, that 
no common mind is able to disunite them. 

In narratives, where historical veracity hai no 
place, I cannot discover why there should not be ex- 
hibited the most perfect idea of virtue ; of virtue not 
angelical, nor above probability, for what we cannot 
credit we shall never imitate, but the highest and 
purest that humanity can reach, which, exercised is 
such trisds as the Various revolution of things shall 
bring upon it, may, by conquering some calamtdes, 
and enduring others, teach us what we may hc^, 
and what we can perform. Vice, for vice is neces-* 
sary to be sh^wn, should always disgust ; nor should 
the graces of gaiety, or the dignity of courage, be 
so united with it, as to reconcile it to the mind: 
wherever it appears, it should raise hatred by the 
malignity of its practices, and contempt by the mean- 
ness of its stratagems : for while it is supported by 
either parts or spirit, it will be seldom heartily ab- 
horred^ The Roman tyrant was content to be hated,, 
if be was but feared ;. and there are thousands of 
the readers of romances willing to be thought wicked, 
if they may be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to 
be steadily inculcated, that virtue is the highest proof 
of understanding, and the only solid basis of great" 
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Hess ; and tbat vice is the natural coi>se(^Uence of 
narrow thoughts ; that it begins in mistake, and 
esids in ignominy. 



N*»5. TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1750. 



iSt nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos» 

Nunc frondent.silvs, nunc formosissimtls ailnus. — ^Vibg. 

iSTow ev'ry field, now ev*ry tree, is green ; 

J^tfW geoiki ftatore's faiftst face h Men,^'Ei.fHiv»toif. 

Ev£Rir man is aufiiciently discontented with some 
circumstances of his present state, to suffer his ima- 
gination to range more or less in quest of future hap- 
piness, and to fix upon some point of time, in which, 
by the removal of me inconvenience which now per- 
plexes him, or acquisition of the advantage which he 
at present wants, he shall find the condition of his 
life very much improved. 

When this time, which is too often expected witb 
great in^atience, at last arrives, it generally comes 
without the blessing for which it was desired; but 
we solace ourselves with some new prospect, and 
press forward again with equal eagerness. 

It is luckv for a man, in whom this temper pre^ 
vails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
out of his own power ; since he forbears then to pre- 
cipitate his a&irs, for the sake of the great event that 
b to complete his felicity, and waits for the blissful 
liour with less neglect of the measures necessary to 
be taken in the mean time. 

I have long known a person of this temper, who 
in4u]^^ his dream of happiness with less hurt to 
himself than such chimerical wishes commonly piro- 
d2 
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duce, and adjusted his scheme with such address, 
that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of the 
year, and in the other part never wholly blasted. 
Many^ perhaps, would be desirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himself such a cheap 
and lasting satisfaction. It was gained by a con- 
stant practice of referring the removal of all his un- 
easiness to the coming of the next spring ; if his 
health was impaired, the spring would restore it ; if 
what he wanted was at a high price, it would fall its 
value in the spring. 

The spring indeed did often come without any of 
these effects, but he was always certain that the next 
would be more propitious ; nor was ever convinced, 
that the present spring would fail him before the 
middle of summer ; for he always talked of the 
spring as coming till it was past, and when it was 
once past, every one agreed with him that it was 
coming. 

By long converse with this man, I am, perhaps, 
brought to feel immoderate pleasure in the contem- 
plation of this delightful season; but I have the satis- 
faction of finding many, whom it can be no shame to 
resemble, infected with the same enthusiasm; for 
there is, I believe, scarce any poet of eminence, who 
has not left some testimony of his fondness for the 
flowers, the zephyrs, and the warblers, of the spring. 
Nor has the most luxuriant imagination been able 
to describe the serenity and. happiness of the golden 
age, otherwise than by giving a perpetual spring, as 
the highest reward of uncorrupted innocence. 

There is, indeed, something inexpressibly pleasing 
in the annual renovation of the world, and the new 
display of the treasures of nature. The cold and 
darkness of winter, with the naked deformity of 
every object on which we turn our eyes, makes us 
rejoice at the succeeding season, as well for what 
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wa liave esGi^p«d» ad fojr vAisX we aiay eiyoy ; hqI 
every budding flower, which ai warm situfttioii briiigft 
early to our viewi is considered by us as a messcn* 
ger to notify the approach of mors joyous days. 

The Spnng affords to a mind^ so fieee frodi tha 
dktarbaace of cares or passions as to be Taoanl to 
ealm amusements, almost every tbki^ thai our pre^ 
sent stale makes uii capable w enjoying. The ww* 
negated verdure of the fields stnd woods^ the iuc- 
eesfiion of grateful odours, the voice of pleasnfs 
pQuriiig out its notes dn every side* with the gbd^ 
ness apparently conceived by every aoinaly from the 

S)wtb of bis fi>od, amd the ckmency of the weatheff 
ow ov^ the whole earth an air ol gaiety, sigaifi- 
oantly expressed by the smile of nature^ 

Yet there are men to whom these scen&i afe abk 
f# «V0 no delight^ and wh<$ Imtrf awav irom all the 
ttimtks of ruml beauty*^ ta.loseth^flr hotfrsand dt* 
t«rt ih«far thonghls by cards, Or assembties^ a tcnreril 
difi^er^ Hr the prattle of the day* 

{Imaybe kaddownasapositionwhi^hlnll seldom 
deeenr«i tlwt wheoi a man cannot bear his ctwn oorifc* 

Einy , thiflpe is something wrong. He must fly &am 
mself, either because he feels a tediousness inli£i 
firom the equipoise of an einpty mind, which hating 
BO tendency to one motion more than another but as 
it is imjpeiled by some external power^ must alwayis 
have recourse to foreign ol^ects; or he nuist be 
afraid of the intrusion of some unpleasing ideas^ smd, 
perhaps^ is* struggling to escape from the remem" 
branee of a loss, the fear of a calamity, or s<»ne 
ether thoog^t of greater horror^ 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy tba 

pleasoses of contemplation, may properly appl^ to 

aboh diversions^ provided they are innocent, as lay 

strong hold on the attention : and those, whom feax 

D 3 
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of any future affliction, chains down to misery, must 
endeavour to obviate the danger. 

My considerations shall, on this occasion, be 
turned on such as are burdensome to themselves 
merely because they want subjects for reflection, 
and to whom the volume of nature is thrown open, 
without affording them pleasure or instruction, be- 
cause they never learned to read the characters. 

A French author has advanced this seeming para- 
dox, that very few men know how to take a walk ; 
and, indeed, it is true, that few know how to take a 
walk with a prospect of any other pleasure, than the 
same company would have afforded them at home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and consequently vary their 
hue as they happen to change their place. In like 
manner it ought to be the endeavour of every man 
to derive his reflections from the objects about him ; 
for it is to no purpose that he alters his position, if his 
attention continues fixed to the same point. The 
mind should be kept open to the access of every new 
idea, andso far disengaged from the predominance of 
particular thoughts as easily to accommodate itself 
to occasional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning every 
new object to his entertainment, finds in the pro- 
ductions of nature an inexhaustible stock of mate- 
rials, upon which he can employ himself, without any 
temptations to envy or malevolence ; faults, perhaps, 
seldom totally avoided by those, whose judgment is 
much exercised upon the works of art. He has 
always a certain prospect of discovering new reasons 
for adoring the sovereign Author of the universe, 
and probable hopes of making some discovery of 
benefit to others, or of profit to himself. There is 
no doubt but many vegetables and animals have qua- 
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Miles that might be of great use, to the knowledge 
of which there is not required much force of pene- 
tration or fatigue of study, but only frequent expe- 
riments and close attention. What is said by the 
chymists of their darling mercury, is, perhaps, true of 
every body through the whole creation, that, if a 
thousand lives should be spent upon it, all its pro<r 
perties would not be found out. 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified by va- 
rious tastes, since life affords and requires such mul- 
tiplicity of employments, and a nation of naturaUsts 
is neither to be hoped nor desired : but it is surely 
not improper to pomt out a fresh amusement to those 
who languish in health, and repine in plenty, for want 
of some source of diversion that may be less easily 
exhausted, and to inform the multitudes of both 
sexes, who are burdened with every new day, that 
there are many shows which they have not seen. . 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of 
nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happi- 
ness; and, therefore, the younger part.of my read-, 
ers, to whom I dedicate this vernal speculation, must 
excuse me for calling upon them, to make use at 
once of the spring of the year, and the spring of 
life ; to acquire, while their minds may be yet iin- 
press'ed witib new images, a love of innocent plea- 
sures, and an ardour for useful knowledge ; and to 
remember that a blighted spring makes a barren 
year, and that the vernal flowers, however beautiful 
and gay, are only intended by nature as preparatives 
to autumnal fruits. 
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N*6. SAtURDAY, APRIL 7, 1750. 



Quadrigts petimas bene viveie: quod peUs^ hkesi ; 
"Est Ulubib, animus si te non deficit »quus.-^HoR« 

Aofive IB ladolemev thtoad we rcMitt 

Ib quest of happiness^ which dwells at borne } 

With vain pursuits fatiga'd, at lengtti you^^ll dnd, 

96 place excludes it from aii equal «ntid.-^£li>tff#ftoir. 

tujn^ ttaB should neyer suffer his ii9ffiae» to d«^ 
pMi upon fibcternal 62raim6tafic€(», i» ene of tfi» 
dkiel ilFecwptoof &e Steioca pyioMpby ; Uftmtepl^ 
kldtfedy Hiiicb that lo% sect hits oxtonded beyottA 
the eOttchldoA of iiHinwtt Uhf aad k^ whkh iNxao cri 
Awitt sckmi fof bsTo G^otepris^d do otter ex«ldsioti of 
all «of pot al iMHb and pkttuHue firom the fbgavd or 
alloiitiOft of Awise mm* 

Sttch »apientia iAsmiensf to Horace talk the doo'' 
VAae qf another sect, siieh extranraganoe of philo^ 
tfophy^ ean want neither authority nor argument fef 
Sconfutation) it is overthrown by the experien6cl 
of every hour, and the powers oif nature rkie vnp 
agafinst it. But we may very properly inquire, how 
Mar to this exalted state it 'is in our power to ap** 
pfoaeh, how far we cuk Exempt ourselves from out- 
ward influences^ and secure to our minds a state of 
tranquillity : for, though the boast oC absoluie inde-* 
pendence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean flexibility 
to every impulse, and a patient submission to the ty- 
ranny of casual troubles, is below the dignity of that 
mina, which, however depraved or weakened, boasts 
its derivation from a celestial original, and hopes for a 
union with infinite goodness and unvariable felicity. 
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Ni vitiis pejora fovens 
Proprium deserat ortum. 

Unless the soul, to vice a thrall^ 
Desert her own original. 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to some de- 
gree of intellectual dignity, and of preserving re- 
sources of pleasure, which may not be wholly at the 
mercy of accident, is never more apparent than when 
we turn our eyes upon those whom. fortune has let 
loose to their own conduct; who, not being chained 
down by their condition to a regular and stated allot- 
ment of their hours, are obliged to find themselves 
business or diversion, and having nothing within that 
can entertain or employ them, are compelled to try 
all the arts of destroying time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this class 
of mortals to alleviate the burden of life, are not less 
shameful, nor, perhaps, much less pitiable, than 
those to which a trader on the edge of bankruptcy 
is reduced. I have seen melancholy overspread a 
whole family at the disappointment of a party for 
cards ; andVhen, after the proposal of a thousand 
schemes, and the dispatch of the footman upon a 
hundried messages, they have submitted with gloomy 
jesignation to Uie misfortune of passing one evening 
in conversation with each other, on a sudden, such 
are the revolutions of the world, an unexpected vi- 
sitor has brought them relief, acceptable as provision 
to a starving city, and enabled them to hold out till 
the next day. 

The general remedy of those who are uneasy with- 
out knowing the cause, is change of place ; they are 
willing to imagine that their pain is the consequence 
of some local inconvenience, and endeavour to fly 
from it, as children from their shadows; always 
hopingfor some more satisfactory delight from every 
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new Acene, and always returning homtf with disap- 
pointnent and compiaint. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, with- 
out reflecting on those that safer under the dreadful 
s j m p to m of canine madness^ termed by physkiians 
toe dtead of vxUerT These miserable wretches, ho- 
able to drink, though bttrmng with thirst, are soma- 
times known to try variotts contortions^ or inclina- 
tions of the h6dy, flattering themselyes that they eMt 
swtiUow in one postwre that liquor which ^y Am ife 
another to repel their lips* 

Yet such lolly is not peculiar to the thefughtless 0c 
ignorant, bat sometifties seizes those minds wh^ 
s^m most exempted from it, by the varie^ of attaiiih 
ments, quickness of penetration, or seventy of jn%- 
neht ; and, indeed, the pride of wit uid knowfedge 
is often mortified bj finding that they coi^r no^ k€h 
t^ky against the common errors, which mislead tibe 
ireakest and meanest of mankind. 

These refliections arose in my niind upon the r)G^ 
ttiembranoe of a passage in Cowley's pielMie to his 
poons, where, however exalted by genius^ and etl* 
larged by study ^ he informs us of a scheme of happi- 
ness to which the imagination of a girl upon the loss 
of her first lorer, could have searcdy given way; but 
which he seems to have indulged, till he had tfi^a%* 
forgotten its absurdity^ and would probably hate p«t 
in execution, had he beenhin^red (^y by his reasoii, 

* Mt desire,* says he> * has been for some vesen 
past, uiough the execution has been aceidentalry dt- 
▼erted, and does still vehemently c<mtinaei to retire 
myscif to some of our American plantations, not to 
seek for gold, or enrich myself with the traflic of 
those parts, which is the end of most men that t^ 
vel thither ; -but to forsake this world for ever, with 
9H the vanities and vexsttkms of it, and to bury my- 
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sdf tHere m some obscure retreat, but not without 
t&e eoBSoktion of letters and philosophy/ 

Such was the chimerical provision which Cowley 
had made, in his own mind, {or the quiet of his re^ 
mainiBg Ufe^ and which he seems to recommend to 
posterity, since there is no other reason for discloa- 
mg it. Surely no stronger instance can be gfv^ of 
a persuasion that content was die inhabitant of par* 
ti^ar regions, and that a man might set sail with ft 
fair wind, €md leave behind him all his cares, encunii- 
braaces, 9^d calamities. 

Jf he travelled so far with no other purpose thaa t9 
bwy himself m some obscure retreat^ he might have 
found, in his own country, innimierable coverts su& 
ficiently dark to have concealed the genius of Cow- 
ley ; for whatever might be his opinion of the import 
tuni^ with which he should be summoned back into 
public life, a short experience would have convinced 
him, that privation is easier than acquisition, a|idthat 
it would require little continuance to free himself 
from the intrusion of the world. There is pride 
enough in the human heart to prevent much desire 
of acquaintance with a man, by whom we are sure 
to be neglected, however his reputation for science 
Or virtue may excite our curiosity or esteem, so that 
the lover of retirement needs not be afraid lest the 
respecN; of strangers should overwhelm him with 
visits. . Even those to whom he has formerly been 
known, will very patiently support his absence when 
they have tried a little to live without him, and found 
new diversions for those moments which his company 
contributed to exhilarate. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to hin- 
der us from tyrannizing over one another, that no in- 
dividual should be of such importance, as to cause, 
by his retirement or death, any chasm in the world. 
And Cowley had conversed to little purpose with 
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mankind, if he had never remarked, how soon the 
useful friend, the gay companion, and the favoured 
lover, when once they are removed from before the 
sight, give way to the succession of new objects. 

The privacy, therefore, of his hermitage might have 
been safe enough from violation, though he had cho* 
seu it within the limits of his native island ; he might 
have found here preservatives against the vanities 
and vexations of the world, not less efficacious than 
those which the woods or fields of America could af- 
ford him : but having once his mind imbittered with 
disgust, he conceived it impossible to be far enough 
from the cause of his uneasiness ; and was posting 
away with, the expedition of a coward, who for want 
of venturing to look behind him^ thinks the enemy 
perpetually at his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or fatigued 
with business, he so strongly imaged to himself the 
happiness of leisure and retreat, Siat he determined 
•to eiyoy them for the future without interruption, and 
to exclude for ever all that could deprive him of his 
darling satisfactions. He forgot in the vehemence of 
de^sire, that solftude and quiet owe their pleasures to 
those miseries, which he was so desirous to obviate ; 
for such are the vicissitudes of the world, through all 
its parts, that day and night, labour and rest, hurry 
and retirement, endear each other; such are the 
changes that keep the mind in action ; we desire, we 
pursue, we obtain, we are satiated : we desire some- 
thing else, and begin a new pursuit. 
, If he had proceeded in his project, and fixed his 
habitation in the most delightful part of the new 
world, it may be doubted, whether his distance from 
the vanities of life would have enabled him to keep 
away the vexations. It is common for a man who 
feels pain, to fancy that he could bear it better, in 
any other part. Cowley having known the trou- 
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bles said pei^Ieidties of a particular condition, rea- 
dily persimed himself that tiothing worse #as to be 
found, and that every alteration would bring some 
improvemeiit ; he never suspected that the cause of 
his unhappinesft was within, that his own passions 
were not sufficiently regulated, and that he was ha- 
rassed by his own impatience, which could never be 
without something to awaken it, would accompany 
him over the sea, and find its way to his American 
Elysium. He would, upon the trial, have been soon 
convinced, that the fountain of content must spring 
up in the mind : and that he, who has so little ioiow- 
ledge of ^uman nature, as to seek happiness by 
€hangial& any thing, but his own dispositions, will 
waste his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the 
griefs which be pui^ses to remove. 



N« 7. TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1750. 



O qui perpetull mundam ratione gubernas, 

Tenaraiii cixliqae Sator! 

Bisjice tenens nebulas et pondera molisy 
Atqoe too splendore mica ! Tu namque serenum, 
Tq reqoies tranquilla piis. Te ceraere, finis, 
Principiam, Tector, dux, semita, terminus, idem. 

BOETHIVS. 

O Thou, whose pow*r o'er moving worlds presides^ 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
On darkling man in puie effulgence shine. 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine* 
*Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent confidence and holy rest : 
From thee, great God, we spring, to thee v(e tend. 
Path, motive, guide, original, and dnd. 

The love of Retirement has, in all ages, adhered 
closely to those minds, which have heen most en- 
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larged by knowledge or elevated by genius. Those 
who enjoved every thing generally supposed to con- 
fer happiness, have been forced to seek it in the 
shades of privacy. Though they possessed both 
power and riches, and were, therefore, surrounded 
by men, who considered it as their chief interest to 
remove from them every thing that might offend 
their ease or interrupt their pleasure, they have soon 
felt the languors of satiety, and found themselves 
unable to pursue the race of life without frequent 
respirations of intermediate solitude. 

To produce this disposition nothing appears requi- 
site but quick sensibility and active imagination; for, 
though not devoted to virtue or science, the man, 
whose faculties enskble him to make ready compari- 
sons of the present with the past, wiU nnd such a 
constant recurrence of the same pleasures and trou- 
bles, the same expectations and disappointments, 
that he will gladly snatch an hour of retreat, to let 
his thoughts expatiate at large, and seek for that va- 
riety in his own ideas, which the objects of sense can- 
not afford hiuL. 

Nor will greatness or abundance exempt him 
from the importunities of this desire, since, if he is 
born to think, he cannot restrain himself from a 
thousand inquiries and speculations, which he must 
pursue by his own reason, and which the splendour 
of his condition can only hinder ; for those who are 
most exalted above dependance or control, are yet 
condemned to pay so large a tribute of their time to 
qustom, ceremony, and popularity, that, according to 
the Greek proverb, no man in the house is more a 
slave than the master. 

When a king asked Euclid, the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him in a more 
compendious manner ? he was answered, that there 
was no royal way to geometry. Other things may be 
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seized by might, or purchased with money j but know- 
ledge is to be gained only by study, and study to be 
prosecuted only in retirement. 

These are some of the motives, which have had 
power to sequester kings and heroes from the crowds 
that soothed them with flatteries or inspirited them 
with acclamations ; but their efficacy seems confined 
to the higher mind, and to operate little upon the 
common classes of mankind, to whose conceptions 
the present assemblage of things is adequate, and 
who seldom range beyond those entertainments and 
vexations, which solicit their attention by pressing on 
their senses. 

But there is a universal reason for some stated 
intervals of soUtude, which the institutions of the 
church call upon me, now especially, to mention ; a 
reason, which extends as wide as moral duty, or the 
hopes of divine favour in a future state ; and which 
ought to influence all ranks of life, and all degrees 
of intellect ; since none can imagine themselves not 
comprehended in its obligation, but such as deter- 
mine to set their Maker at defiance by obstinate 
wickedness, or whose enthusiastic security of his ap- 
probation places them above external ordinances, 
and all human means of improvement. 

The great task of him who conducts his life by the 
precepts of religion, is to make the future predomi- 
nate over the present, to impress upon his mind so 
strong a sense of the importance of obedience to the 
divine will, of the value of the reward promised to 
virtue, and the terrors of the punishment denounced 
i^ainst crimes, as may overbear all the temptations 
which temporal hope or fear can bring in his way, 
and enable him to bid equal defiance to joy and sor- 
row, to turn away at one time from the allurements 
of ambition, and push forward at another against 
the threats of calamity. 

E 2 
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It is not without reason that the apostle reprasents 
OUT passage through this stage of our existence hy 
images drawn from the alarms and solicitude of a 
military life ; for we are placed in such a state, that 
almost every thing about us conspires against our 
chief interest. We are in danger from whatever eaa 
get possession of our thoughts; all that can expLbe 
in us either pain or pleasure has a tendency to ob* 
Struct the way that leads to happiness, and either to 
turn us aside, or retard our progress. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, aice 
our lawful and faithful guides, in most things that 
relate solely to this life ; and, ^erefore, by the hourly 
iiecessity of consulting them, we gradually sink into 
an implicit submission, and habitual confidence. 
Every act of comjdiaAce with their motJipos facilitates 
a second compliance,. eveiy new step towards def»a- 
vity is made with less reluctance tha« the former, 
and thus the descent to lile merely sensual is per- 
petually accelerated* 

The senses have not only that advantage over 
conscience, which things necessary must always 
have over things chosen, but they have likewise a 
kind of presciiption in their favour. We feared pain 
much earlier t^an we apprehended guilt, and were 
delighted with the sensations of pleasure, before we 
had capacities to be charmed with the beauty of rec-« 
titude. To this power, thiis; early established, and 
incessantly increasing, it must be remembered, that 
almost every man ha^, in some part of his life,, added 
new strength by a voluntary or negligent subjectioii 
of himself; for who is there that has not instigated 
his appetites by indulgence, er sufi[^red them by 9t^ 
unresistmg neutrality to eidarge their dominion, dmi 
multiply their demands ? 

Fioi» tibe necessity of djspossessiDg the sensitive 
faculties of the influence which they mustnatmaUy 
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gain by this pre-occupation of the soul, arises that 
conflict between opposite desires, in the first endea- 
vours after a religious life ; which however enthu- 
siastically it may have been described, or however 
contemptuously ridiculed, will naturally be felt in 
some degree, though varied without end, by different 
tempers of mind, and innumerable circumstances of 
health or condition, greater or less fervour, more or 
fewer temptations to relapse. 

From the perpetual necessity of consulting the 
animal faculties, in our provision for the present life, 
arises the difficulty of withstanding their impulses, 
even in cases where they ought to be of no weight ; 
for the motions of sense are instantaneous, its objects 
strike unsought, we are accustomed to follow its di- 
rections, and therefore often submit to the sentence 
without examining the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philosophical estimate, 
that, supposing the mind, at any certain time, in an 
equipoise between the pleasures of this life and the 
hopes of futurity, present objects falling more fre- 
quently into the scale, would in time preponderate, 
and that our regard for an invisible state would grow 
every moment weaker, till at last it would lose all its 
activity, and become absolutely without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put 
into our own hands, and we have power to transfer 
the weight to either side. The motives to a life of ho- 
liness are infinite, not less than the favour or anger 
of Omnipotence, not less than eternity of happiness 
or misery. But these can only influence our con- 
duct as they gain our attention, which the business 
or diversions of the world are always calling off by 
contrary attractions. 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end for 
which all the rites of religion seem to be instituted^ 
is the perpetual renovation of the motives to virtue,. 
B 2 
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by m voluntary employxaeat of our mind in the con* 
templation of its excellence, its importance, and its 
necessity, which, in proportion as they are more fre- 
quently and more willingly resolved, gain a more for- 
aible and permanent ii^uence, till in time they be- 
come the reigning ideas, the st^ding principles of 
action, and the test by which every thing proposed 
to the jud^ent is rejected or approved. 

To jadlitate this change of our affections, it is ne-* 
cessary that we weaken the temptations of the worid, 
by retiring at certain seasons from it : for its in^ 
fluence suising only from its presence, is much les-^ 
sened when it becomes the object of solitary medita-' 
tion* A constant residence amidst noise and plea-* 
sure inevitably obliterates the impressions of piety, 
and a frequent abstraction of ourselves into a state, 
where this life, like the next, operates only upon the 
reason, will reinstate religion in its just authorrty, 
even without those irradiations from above, the hope 
of which I have no intention to withdraw from the 
sincere and the diligent. 

This is that, conquest of the world and of our* 
selves, which has been always considered as the per-* 
fection of human nature ; and this is only to be ob- 
tained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and fre« 
quent retirement from folly and vanity, from the 
cares of avarice, and the joys of intemperance^ from 
the lulling sounds of deceitful flattery, and the 
tempting sight of prosperous wickednesK. 
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N*» 8. SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1750. 



Patitur poenas peccandi sola volontas; 

Nam scelus iotra se taciturn qui cogitat ullum, 
Facti crimen babet Juv« 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought. 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. — Creech. 

If the most active and industrious of mankind was 
able, at the close of life, to recollect distinctly his 
past moments, and distribute them, in a regular ac- 
count, according to the manner in which they have 
been spent, it is scarcely to be imagined how few 
wonld be marked out to the mind, by any permanent 
or visible effects, how small a proportion his real ac-» 
tion would bear to his seeming possibilities of action, 
how many chasms he would find of wide and conti- 
nued vacuity, and how many interstitial spaces un^ 
filled, even in the most tumultuous hurries of busi- 
ness and the most eager vehernence of pursuit. 

It is said by modern philosophers, that not only the 
great globes of matter are thinly scattered through 
tixe universe, but the hardest bodies are so porous, 
that, if all matter were compressed .to perfect soli- 
dity, it might be contained m a cube of a few feet. 
In like manner, if all the employment of life were 
crowded into the time which it really occupied, per- 
haps a few weeks, days, or hours, would ))e suffi- 
cient for its accompliJiment, so far as the mind was 
engaged in the performance. For such is the in- 
equality of our corporeal to our intellectual faculties, 
that we contrive in minutes what we execute in years, 
and the soul often stands an idle spectator of the 
labour of the hands and expedition of the feet. 

For this reason, the aiicient generals often found 
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themselves at leisure to pursue the study of philoso- 
phy in the camp ; and Lucan, with historical vera- 
city, makes Csesar relate of himself, that he noted 
the revolutions of the stars in the midst of prepara- 
tions for battle. 

^Media inter proelia semper ' 

Sideribus, caelique plagis, superisque vacavi. 

Amid the storms of war, with cunious eyes 
I trace the planets and survey the skies. 

That the soul always exerts her peculiar powers , 
with greater or less force, is very probable, though 
the common occasions of our present condition re- 
quire but a small part of that iacessant cogitation : 
and by the natural frame of our bodies, and general 
combination of the world, we are so frequently con- 
demned to inactivity, that as through all our time 
we are thinking, so for a great part of our time we 
can only think. 

Lest a power so restless should be either unpro- 
fitably or hurtfuUy employed, and the superfluities 
of intellect run to waste, it is no vain speculation to 
consider how we may govern our thoughts, restrain 
them from irregular motions, or confine them from 
boundless dissipation. 

How the understanding is best conducted to the 
knowledge of science, by what steps it is to be led 
forwards in its pursuit, how it is to be cured of its 
defects, and habituated to new studies, has been the 
inquiry of many acute and learned men, whose ob- 
servations I shall not either adopt or censure; my 
purpose being to consider the moral discipline of the 
mind, and to promote the increase of virtue rather 
than of learning. 

This inquiry seems to have been neglected for 
want of remembering that all action has its origin 
in the mind, and that therefore to suffer the thoughts 
to be vitiated, is to poison the fountains of morality : 
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ii^egular deeires ^1 .produce licentious practices ; 
what men allow themselves to wish they will sooit 
believe^ and will be at last incited to execute what 
they please themselves with contriving. 

For this reason the casuists of the Romish church, 
who gain, by confession, great opportunities of know- 
ing human nature, have generally determined that 
what it is a crime to do, it is a crime to think> Since 
by revolving with pleasure the facility, safety, or ad- 
vantage of a wicked deed, a man soon begins to find 
his constancy relax, and his detestation soften ; the 
h^piness of success glittering before him, withdraws 
his attention from the atrociousness of the guilt, and 
acts are at last confidently perpetrated, of which the 
first conception only crept into the mind, disguised 
in pleasing compUcations, and permitted rather than 
invited. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love or 
jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how easily 
he might at nrst have repelled the temptation, how 
readily his mind would have obeyed a call to any 
other object, and )iow weak his (>assion has beea 
after some casual avocation, till he has recalled it 
again to his heart, and revived the viper by too warm 
a fondness. 

Such, therefore^ is the importance of keeping rea- 
i^n a constant guard over imagination, that we have 
otherwise no security fbr our own virtue, but may 
c(»rrupt our hearts in the most recluse jM>litude, with 
more pernicious and tvrannical appetites and widbes 
than Ihe commerqe of the world will generally pro* 
^Hce ; for we are easily shocked by crimes which 
appear at once in their full magnitude, but the gra- 
dual growth of our own wickedness, endeared by in- 
terest and palliated by all the artifices of self-deoeit, 
gives D0 time to form distinctions in our own favour^ 
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and reason by degrees submits to absurdity, as the 
eye is in time accommodated to darkness. 

In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning ; and 
therefore I shall endeavour to shew what thoughts 
are to be rejected or improved, as they regard the 
past, present, or future ; m hopes that some may be 
awakened to caution and vigilance, who, perhaps, 
indulge themselves in dangerous dreams, so much 
the more dangerous, because, being yet only dreams, 
they are concluded innocent. 

The recollection of the past is only useful by way 
of provision for the future ; and therefore, in review- 
ing all occurrences that fall under a religious con. 
sideration, it is proper that a man stop at the first 
thoughts, to remark how he was led thither, and 
why he continues the reflection. If he is dwelling 
with delight upon a stratagem of successful fraud, 
a night of licentious riot, or an intrigue of guilty 
pleasure, let him summon off his imagination as from 
an unlawful pursuit, expel those passages from his 
remembrance, of which, though he cannot seriously 
approve them, the pleasure overpowers the guilt, 
and refer them to a future hour, when they may be 
considered with greater safety. Such an hour will 
certainly come; for the impressions of past pleasure 
are always lessening, but the sense of guilt, which 
respects futurity, continues the same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of our con- 
duct is indisputably necessary to the confirmation 
or recovery of virtue, and is, therefore, recommend- 
ed under the name of self-examination, by divines, 
as the first act previous to repentance. It is, indeed, 
of 80 great use, that without it we should always be 
to begin life, be seduced for ever by the same allure- 
ments) and misled by the same fallacies. But in 
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order that we may not lose the advantage of our ex- 
perience, we must endeavour to see every thing in 
its proper form, and excite in ourselves those senti- 
ments which the great Author of nature has decreed 
the concomitants or followers of good or bad actions. 

M^}' VVW9 fMXetKoXff-IV fV* ^(AfJMO-i V^i^O^M, 

n$tv rSn nfJAfSfSn ipyw v^c iKoa-ov IvtX^tXv 

n? fraps0tsf ; nri )* Igef a ; vi fxoi iiov ovx, IrtXia-^ ', 

• Let not sleep/ says Pythagoras, 'fall upon thy eyes, 
till thou hast thrice reviewed the transactions of the 
past day. Where have I turned aside from recti- 
tude? Whatihave I been doing? What have I left 
undone, which I ought to have done? Begin thus 
from the first act, and proceed ; and in conclusion, 
at the ill which thou hast done, be troubled, and re- 
joice for the good.' 

Our thoughts on present things being determined 
by the objects before us, fall not under those indul- 
gences or excursions, which I am now considering. 
But I cannot forbear, under this head, to caution 
pious and tender minds, that are disturbed by the 
irruptions of wicked imaginations, against too great 
dejection and too anxious alarms : for thoughts are 
only criminal, when they are first chosen, and then 
voluntarily continued. 

Evil ioto the mind of god or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 

No spot or stain behind. — Milton. 

In futurity chiefly the snares are lodged, by, which 
the imagination is entangled. Futurity is the proper 
abode of hope and fear, with all their train and pro- 
geny of subordinate apprehensions and desires. In 
futurity events and chances are yet floating at large, 
without apparent connexion with their causes, and we 
therefore easily indulge the liberty of gratifying our- 
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selves with a pleasingcli<Hcie. To fick and cull among* 
possible adyantages is, as the civil law terms it, in 
vacuum venire, to take what belongs to nobody ; but 
it has this hazard in it, that we shall be unwilling to 
quit what we have seized though an owner should be 
found. It is easy to think on that which may be 
gained, till at last we resolve to gain it, and to image 
the happiness of particular conditions till we can be 
easy in no other. We ought, at least, to let our de- 
sires fix upon nothing in anoUier's power for the sake 
of our <|uiet, or in another's possession for the sake 
of our mnocence. When a man finds himself led, 
though by a train of honest sentiments, to wish for 
that to which he has no right, he should start back as 
from a pitfall covered with flowers. He that fancies 
he should benefit the public more in a great station 
than the man that fills it, will in time imagine it an 
act of virtue to supplant him; and as opposition rea-- 
dily kindles into hatred, his eagerhess to do that good, 
to which he is not called, will betray him to crimes, 
which in his original scheme were never proposed. 

He therefore uiat would govern his actions by the 
laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughts by those of 
reason ; he must keep guilt from the recesses of his . 
heart, and remember that the pleasures of fancy, and 
the emotions of desire, are more dangerous as they 
are more hidden, since they escape the awe of^obser- 
vation, and operate equally in every situation, without 
the concurrence of external opportunities. 
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Quod sis, esse.Yelis, nihilqae roalis. — ^Mabt. 

Choose what yoo are; no other state prefer. — Elphinston. 

It is justly remarked by Horace, tliat howsoever every 
man may complain occasionally of the hardships of 
his condition, he is seldom willing to change it for any 
other on the same level ; for whether it be that he, 
who foUows an employment, made choice of it at first 
on account of its suitableness to his inclination; or 
that wiien accident, or the determination of others, 
have placed him in a particular station, he, by endea- 
vouring to reconcile himself to it, gets the custom of 
viewing it only on the fairest side ; or whether every 
man thinks that class to which he belongs the most 
illustrious, merely beciiuse he has honoured it with his 
name; it is certam that, whatever be the reason, most 
men have a very strong and active prejudice in fa- 
vour of their own vocation, always working upon their 
minds, and influencing their behaviour. 

This partiality is sufficiently visible in every rank 
of the human species ; but it exerts itself more fre- 
quentlv and with greater force among those who have 
never learned to conceal their sentiments for reasons 
of policy, or to model their expressions by the laws 
of politeness ; and therefore the chief contests of wit 
among artificers and handicraftsmen arise from a 
mutual endeavour to exalt one trade by depreciating 
another. 

From the same principle are derived many conso- 
lations to alleviate the inconveniences to which every 
calling is peculiarly exposed. A blacksmith was 
lately pleasing himself at his anvil, with observing 
that, though £s trade was hot and sooty, laborious 
and unhealthy, yet he had the honour of living by his 
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hammer, he got his bread like a man, and if his son 
should rise in the world, and keep his coach, nobody 
could reproach him that his father was a tailor. 

A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is never so 
irresistibly flattered, as when some rival calling is 
mentionea with contempt. Upon this principle a 
linen-draper boasted that he had got a new customer, 
whom he could safely trust, for he could have no 
doubt of his honesty, since it was known, from un- 
questionable authority, that he was now filing a bill 
in Chancery to delay payment for the clothes which 
he had worn the last seven years; and he himself had 
heard him declare, in a public coffee-house, that he 
looked upon the whole generation of woollen-drapers 
to be such despicable wretches, that no gentleman 
ought to pay them. 

It has been observed that physicians and lawyers 
are no friends to religion; and many conjectures have . 
been formed to discover the reason of such a combi*. 
nation between men who agree in nothing else, and 
who seem less to be affected, in their own provinces, 
by religious opinions, than any other part of the com- 
munity. The truth is, very few of them have thought 
about religion; but they have all seen a parson; seexk 
him in a habit different from their own, and therefore 
declared war against him. A young student from 
the inns of court, who has often attacked the curate 
of his father's parish with such arguments as his' ac- 
quaintancep could furnish, and returned to town with- 
out success, is now gone down with a resolution to de- 
stroy him : for he has learned at last how to manage 
a prig, and if he pretends to hold him again to syllo- 
gism, he has a catch in reserve, which neither logic 
nor metaphysics can resist. 

I laugh to think how jout unshaken Cat<j 
Will look aghast, when anforeaeen destruction 
Pours in upop him thus. 
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The malignity of solcliers and sailors against each 
other has been often experienced at the cost of 
their country, and, perhaps, no order of men have 
an enmity of more acrimony, or longer continuance. 
When, upon our late successes at sea, some new 
regulations were concerted for establishing the rank 
of the naval commanders, a captain of foot very 
acutely remarked, that nothing was more absurd 
than to give any honorary reward to seamen, ' for 
honour,' says he, * ought only to be won by bravery, 
and all the world knows that in a sea-fight there is 
no danger, and therefore no evidence of courage/ 

But sdthough this general desire of aggrandizing 
themselves by raising their profession, betrays men 
to a thousand ridiculous and mischievous acts of 
sopplantation and detraction, yet as almost all pas- 
sions have their good as well as bad effects, it like- 
wise excites ingenuity, and sometimes raises an 
honest and nsehil emulation of diUgence. It may 
be observed in general, that no trade had ever 
reached the excellence to which it is now improved, 
}iad its professors looked upon it with the eyie of in- 
different spectators ; the advances from the first rude 
essays, must have been made by men who valued 
themselves for performances^ for which scarce any 
other would be persuaded to esteem them. 
• It is pleasing to contemplate a manufacture rising 
gradually from its first mean state by the successive 
labours of innumerable minds ; to consider the first 
hollow trunk of an oak, in which, perhaps, the shep- 
herd could scarce venture to cross a brook swelled 
with a shower, enlarged at last into a ship of war, 
attacking fortresses, terrifying nations, setting storms 
and billows at defiance, and visiting the remotest 
parts of the globe. And it might contribute to dis- 
pose us to a kinder regard for toe labours of one an- 
Qijxer, if we were to consider from what unpromising 
F 2 
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beginnings the most useful productions of art have 
probably arisen. Who, when he saw the first sand 
or ashesy 'by a casual intenseness of heat melted 
into a metalhne form, rugged with excrescences, and 
clouded with impurities, would have imagined, that 
in this shapeless lump, lay concealed so many con* 
veniences of life, as would in time constitute a great 
part of the happiness of the world ? Yet by some 
such fortuitous liquefaction was mankind taught to 
procure a body at once in a high degree solid and 
transparent, which might admit the light of the sun, 
and exclude the violence of the wind ; which might 
extend the sight of the philosopher to new ranges 
of existence, and charm him at one time with the 
unboimded extent of the material creation, and at 
another with the endless subordination of animal life; 
and, what is yet of more importance, might supply 
the decays of nature, and succour old age with sub- 
sidiary sight. Thus was the first artificer in glass 
employed, though without his own knowledge or ex-* 
pectation. He was facilitating and prolonging the 
es^yment of light, enlai^ging the avenues of science, 
and conferring the highest and most lasting plea« 
oures ; he was enabling the student to contemplate 
mature, and the beauty to behold herself. 
' This passion for the honpur of a profession, like 
Ihat for the grandeur of our own country, is to be 
regulated^ not extinguished. Every man, from the 
highest to the lowest station, ought to warm his heart 
and animate his endeavours wiw the hopes of being 
iisefiil to the world, by advancing the art which it 
is his lot to exercise ; and for that end he must ne- 
cessarily consider the whole extent of its application^ 
and the whole weight of its (importance. But let 
him not too readily imagine that another is ill em- 
ployed, because, for want of fuller knowledge of his 
business, he is not able to comprehend its dignity. 
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Every man ought to endeavour at eminence, not by 
pulling others down, but by raising himself, and en- 
joy the pleasure of his own superiority, whether ima- 
ginary or real, without interrupting others in the 
same felicity. The philosopher may very justly be 
delighted with the extent of his views, and the arti- 
ficer with the readiness of his hands ; but let the one 
remember, that, without mechanical performances, 
refined speculation is an empty dream, and the 
other, that, without theoretical reasoning, dexterity 
is little more than a brute instinct. 
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Posthabai tamen illorum mea seria,ludo.-— Virgil. * 
For trifling sports I quitted grave affairs. 

The number of correspondents which increases every 
day upon me, shews that my paper is at least distin- 
guished from the common productions of the press. 
It is no less a proof of eminence to have many ene- 
mies than many friends, and I look upon every letter, 
whether it contains encomiums or reproaches, as an 
equal attestation of rising credit. The only pain, 
which I can feel from my correspondence, is the 
fear of disgusting those, whose letters I shall neg- 
lect ; and therefore I take this'opportunity of remind, 
ing them, that in disapproving their attempts, when- 
ever it may happen, I only return the treatment which 
I often receive. Besides, many particular motives 
influence a writer, known only to himself, or his pri- 
vate friends; and it maybe justly concluded, that 
not all letters which are postponed are rejected, nor 
all that are rejected critically condemned. 
Having thus eased my heart of the only apprehen- 
F 3 
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sion that sat heavy on it, I can please myself with 
the candour of fienevolus, who encourages me to 
proceed, without sinking under the anger of Flir- 
tilla, who quarrels with me for being old and ugly, 
and for wanting both activity of body and spright- 
liness of mind ; feeds her monkey with my lucubra- 
tions, and refuses any reconciliation, till I have ap- 
peared in vindication of , masquerades. That she 
may not however imagine me without support, and 
left to rest wholly upon my own fortitude, I shall 
now publish some letters which I hdve received from 
men as well dressed, and ^s handsome, as her fa- 
vourite ; and others from ladies, whom I sincerely 
believe as young, as rich, as gay, as pretty, as fa- 
shionable, and as often toasted and treated as herself. 

* A set of candid readers send their respects to 
the Rambler, and acknowledge his merk in so well 
beginning a work that may be of public . benefit. 
But, superior as his genius is to the impertinence^ 
of a trifliug age, they cannot help a wish, that he 
would condescend to the weakness of minds softened 
by perpetual amusements, and now and then throw 
in, like his predecessors, some papers of a gay and 
humorous turn. Too fair a field now lies open, 
with too plentiful a harvest of follies ! let the cheer- 
ful Thalia put in her sickle, and, singing at her work, 
deck her hair with red and blue.' 

* A lady sends her compliments to the Rambler, and 
desires to know by what other name she may direct 
to him; what are his set of friends, his amusements ; 
what his way of thinking, with regard to the living 
world, apd its ways? in short, whether he is a per-^ 
sou now alive, and in town? If he be, she will do 
herself the honour to write to him pretty often, said 
hopes, from time to time, to be the better for his ad-* 
vice and animadvei-sions; for his animadversions on 
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her aeigbbours at least. But if lie ig a mere essay- 
ist, and troubles not himself with the manners of the 
age/ she is sorry to tell him, that even the genius and 
correctness of an Addison will not secure him from 
neglect/ 

' No m^n is so much abstracted from common life, 
as not to feel a particular pleasure from the regard of 
ibe female world; the candid writers of the first billet 
-will not be offended, that my haste to satisfy a lady 
has hurried their address too soon out of my mind, 
and that I refer them for a reply to some future pa- 
per, in order to tell this curious inquirer after my 
other name, the answer of a philosopher to a man, 
yrho, meeting him in the street, desired to see what he 
carded under his cloak; I carry it thercy says he, 
that you may not see it. But though she is never to 
know my name, she may often see my face ; for I am 
of her opinion,-that a diurnal writer ought to view 
the world, and that he who neglects his conteippo- 
raries, may be, with justice, neglected by them. 

* Lady Racket sends compliments to the Rambler, 
and lets him know, she shall have cards at her hou^e, 
every Sunday, the remainder of the season, where he 
will be sure of meeting ?dl the good company in 
town. By this means she hopes to see his papers in- 
terspersed with living characters. She longs to see 
the torch of truth produced at an assembly, and to 
admire the charpiing lustre . it will throw on the 
jewels, complews^, and behaviour, of every dear 
creature there.* 

It is a ride with me to receive every offer with the 
sarnie civility as it is made; and, therefore, though 
Lady Racket may have had some reason to guess, that 
I seldom frequent card-tables on Sundays, I shall not 
insist upon ah exception, which may to her af^ear 
of so little force. My business has been to view^ as 
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Opportunity was offered, every place in which man- 
kind was to be seen; but at card-tables, however 
brilliant, I have always thought my visit lost, for I 
could know nothing of the company, but their clothes 
and their faces. I saw their looks clouded at the 
beginning of every game with a uniform sohcitude, 
now and then in its progress varied with a short tri- 
umph, at one time wriakled with cunning, at another 
deadened with despondency, or by accident flushed 
with rage at the unskilful or unlucky play of a 
partner. From such assemblies, in whatever humour 
I happened to enter them, I was quickly forced to 
retire ; they were too trifling for me when I was grave, 
and too dull when I was cheerful. 

Yet I cannot but value myself upon this token of 
regard from a lady who is not afraid to stand before 
the torch of truth. Let her not, however, consult her 
curiosity more than her prudence: but reflect a mo- 
ment on the fate of Semele, who might have lived 
the favourite of Jupiter, if she could have been con- 
tent without his thunder. It is dangerous for mortal 
beauty, or terrestrial virtue, to be examined by too 
strong a light. The torch of truth shews much that 
we cannot, and all that we would not see. In a face 
dimpled with smiles, it has often discovered malevo- 
lence and envy, and detected under jewels and bro- 
cade, the frightful forms of poverty and distress. A 
fine hand of cards have changed before it into a thou- 
sand spectres of sickness, misery, and vexation; and 
immense sums of money, while the winner counted 
them with transport, have at the first glimpse of this 
unwelcome lustre vanished from before him. If her 
Ladyship therefore designs to continue her assienibly, 
I would advise her to shun such dangerous experi- 
ments, to satisfy herself with common appearances, 
and to light up her apartments rather with myrtle 
than the torch of truth. 
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: ' A modest young man sends his service to the 
au^btr of the Kambler, and will be very willing to 
assist him in his work, but is sadly afraid of being 
diseouraged by having his first essay rejected, a dis- 
^prace he has wofully experienced in every offer he 
Mad made of it to every new writer of every new pa- 
per; but he comforts himself by thinking without 
vanity, that this has been from a peculiar favour of 
the muses, who saved his performance from being 
huried in trash, and reserved it to appear with lustre 
in the Rambler.' 

i am equally a friend to modesty and enterprise; 
and therefore shall think it an honour to correspond 
with a young man who possesses both in so eminent 
a degree. Youth is, indeed, the time in which these 
qualities ought chiefly to be found; modesty suits 
well with inexperience, and enterprise with health 
and vi^ur, aQd an extensive prospect of life. One 
af my predecessors has justly observed, that though 
modesty has an amiable and winning appearance, it 
ought not to hinder the exertion of the active powers, 
but that a man should shew, under his blushes, a 
latent resolution. This point of perfection, nice as 
it is, my correspondent seems to have attained. That 
he is modest, his own declaration may evince ; and, 
I think, the latent reiohitum may be discovered in his 
letter by an acute observer. I will advise him, since 
he 'SO well deserves my precepts, not to be discou- 
nted, though the Rambler should prove equally en- 
Tiousy or tasteless, with the rest of this fraternity. If 
his paper b refiised, the presses of England are open, 
let him try the judgment of the public. If, as it has 
sometimes happened in general combinations against 
meiit^he cannot persuade the world to buy his works, 
he may present them to his iriends ; and it his friends 
are seued with the epidemical infatuation, and can- 
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not find his genius, or will not confess it, let him then 
refer his cause to posterity, and reserve his labours 
for a wiser agci. 

Thus have I dispatched some of my correspondents 
in the usual manner, with fair words, and general ci- 
vility. But to Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, what shall 
I reply? Unable as I am to fly, at her command, over 
land and seas, or to supply her, from week to week, 
with the fashions of Paris, or the intrigues of Ma- 
drid, I am yet not willing to incur her farther dis- 
pleasure, and would save my papers from her monkey 
on any reasonable terms. By what propitiation, 
therefore, may I atone for my former gravity, and 
open, without trembling, the future letters of this 
sprightly persecutor? To write in defence of mas- 

Suerades is no easy task; yet something difficult and 
aring may well be required, as the price of so im- 
portant an approbation. I therefore consulted, in 
this great emergency, a man of high reputation in gay 
life, who having added, to his other accomplishments, 
no mean proficiency in the minute philosophy, after 
the fifth perusal of her letter, broke out with rapture 
into these words: — ' And can you, Mr. Rambler, 
stand out against this charming creature? let her 
know, at least, that from this moment Nigrinus de- 
votes his life and his labours to her service. Is there 
any stubborn prejudice of education, that stands be- 
tween thee and the most amiable of mankind ? Be- 
hold, Flirtilla, at thy feet, a man ^own gray in the 
study of those noble arts by which right and wrong 
maybe confounded; by which reason maybe blinded, 
when we have a mind to escape from her inspection; 
and caprice and appetite instated in uncontrolled com- 
mand and boundless dominion ! Such a casuist may 
surely engage, with certainty of success, in vindica- 
tion of an entertainment, which in an instant gives 
confidence to the timorous, and kindles ardour in the 
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cold; ao: entertainmeiit where the vigilance of jea- 
lousy has 80 often been eluded, and the vir^n is set 
free from the necessity of languishing in silence ; 
where all the outward works of chastity are at once 
demolished; where the heart is laid open without a 
blush; where bashfulness may survive virtue, and 
no wish is crushed under the frown of modesty. Far 
weaker influence than Fhrtilla's might gain over an 
advocate for such amusements. It was declared by 
Pompey, that, if the commonwealth was violated, he 
could stamp with his foot, and raise an army out of 
the ground ; if the rights of pleasure 'are again in- 
vaded, let but Flirtilla crack her &m, neither pens 
nor swords shall be wanting at the summons; the 
wit and the colonel shall march out at her command, 
and neither law nor reason shallstand before us.' 



No 11. TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1750. 



Non Dindymene, Don ^dytis qaattt 
Mentem sacerdotum iocola Pytbius, 

Non Uber aeqae, non acata 
Sic geminant Corybantes sera, 
IVistes at irae. Hon. 

Yet O! remember, not the god of wine. 

Nor Pythian Phoebns from his inmost shrine. 

Nor Dindymene, nor her priests pdssest,^ 

Can with their sounding cymbals shake the breast. 

Like furious anger. — Francis. 

The maxim which Periander of Corinth, one of the 
seven sages of Greece, left as a memorial of his 
knowledge and benevolence, was xo^ov jcparci, * Be 
master of thy anger.' He considered anger as the 
great disturber of iiuman life, the chief enemy both 
of public happiness and private tranquillity^ and 
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thought that he could not lay on posterity a stronger 
obligation to reverence his memory, than by leaving 
them a salutary caution against this, outrageous 
Dasfiion. 



To what latitude Periander might extend the word^ 
the brevity of his precept will scarce allow ug to C(ni-» 
jecture. From anger, in its fuU import, protracted 
into malevolence, and exerted in revenge, arise, in« 
deed, many of the evils to which the life of man is 
exposed. By anger operating upon power are pro* 
duced the subversion of cities, the desolation of 
countries, the massacre of nations, iand all thottd 
dreadful and astonishing calamities which fill the 
histories of the world, and which could not be read 
^t any distant point of time, when the passions stand 
neutral, and every motiye and principle is left to its 
natural force, without some doubt of the trudi of the 
relation, did we not see the same causes still tending 
to the same effects, and only acting with less vigour 
for want of the same concurrent opportunities. 

But this gigantic and enormous species of anger 
falls not properly under the animadversion of a 
writer, whose chief end is the regulation of CQmmon 
life, and whose precepts are to recommend them- 
selves by their general use. Nor is this essay in- 
tended to expose the tra^cal or fatal effects even of 
private malignity. The anger which I propose now 
for my subject is such as make those who indulge 
it more troublesome than formidable, and ranks 
them rather with hornets and wasps, than witt basi- 
lisks and lions. I have, therefore, prefixed a motto 
which characterises this passion, not so mudi by die' 
mischief that it causes, as by the noise that it utters^ 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals, 
known, and contentedly known, by the appellation 
<»£ passionate men, who imagine themselves entitled 
by that distinction to be provoked on every slight 
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occasion, and to vent their rage in Tehement and 
fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and licentious 
reapproaches. Their rage, indeed, for the most part, 
fumes away in outcries of injury and protestations of 
vengeance, and seldom proceeds to actual violence, 
unless a drawer or link-boy falls in their way; but 
^y interrupt the quiet of Uiose that happen to be 
within the reach of their clamours, obstruct the 
course of conversation, and disturb the enjoyment 
of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without under- 
standing or virtue, and are, therefore, iiot always 
treated with the severity which their neglect of the 
ease of All about them might justly provoke ; they 
have obtained a kind of prescription for their folly, 
and are considered by their companions as under a 
predominant influence that leaves thefcn not masters 
of their conduct or language, as acting without con- 
sciousness, and rushing into mischief with a mist be- 
fore their eyes ; they are therefore pitied rather than 
censured, and their sallies are passed over as the 
involuntary blows of a man agitated by the spasms 
of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indignation, 
that men maybe found of minds mean enough to be 
satisfied with this treatment; wretches who are proud 
to obtain the privilege of madmen, and can, without 
shame, and without regret, consider themselves as 
receiving hourly pardons from their companions, and 
giving them continual opportunities of exercising 
Sieir patience, and boasting their clemency. 

Pride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks loose 
from reason, counteracts its own purposes. A pas- 
sionate man, upon the review of his day, will have 
very few mtifications to offer to his pride, when he 
has considered how his outrages were caused, why 

XIX. 6 
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thej were borne, and in what they are likely to end 
at last. 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occasions ; for life, unhappy as it is, can- 
not supply great evils as frequently as the man of 
fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore, the first re- 
flection upon his violence must sheW him that he is 
mean enough to be driven from his post by every 
petty incident, that he is the mere slave of casualty, 
and that his reason and virtue are in the power of 
the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagances, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that finds 
his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, and 
by consequence his sufirage not much regarded, is 
sometimes in hope of gaining that attention, by his 
clamours, which he cannot otherwise obtain, and is 
pleased with remembering that at last he made him- 
self heard, that he had the power to interrupt those 
whom he could not confute, and suspend the decision 
which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their sei*vants and domestics ; they feel 
their own ignorance, they see their own insignifi- 
cance, and therefore, they endeavour by their fury, 
to fright away contempt from before them, when they 
know it must follow them behind ; and ihlnk them- 
selves eminently masters, when they see one folly 
tamely complied with, only lest refusal or delay 
should provoke them to a greater. 

These temptations cannot but be owned to have 
gome force. It is so little pleasing to any man to see 
himself wholly overlooked in the mass of things, that 
he may be allowed to try a few expedients for pro- 
curing some kind of supplemental dignity, and use 
some endeavour to add weight, by the violence of 
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bis temper, to the lightness of his other powers. But 
this has now been long practised, and found upon 
the most exact estimate, not to produce advantages 
equal to its inconveniences : for it appears not that 
a man can by uproar, tumult, and bluster, alter any 
one's opinion of his understanding, or gain influence 
except over those whom fortune or nature have made 
his dependants. He may, by a steady perseverance 
in his ferocity, fright his children, and harass his 
servants, but the rest of the world will look on and 
laugh ; and he will have the comfort at last of think- 
ing, thai he lives only to raise contempt and hatred, 
emotioijLS to which wisdom and virtue would be al- 
ways unwilling to give occasion. He has contrived 
only to make Siose fear him, whom every reasonable 
being is endeavouring to endear by kmdness, and 
must content himself with the pleasure of a triumph 
obtained by trampling on them who could not resist. 
He must perceive that the apprehension, which his 
presence causes, is not the awe of his virtue, but the 
dread of his brutality, and that he has given up the 
felicity of being loved, without gaining the honour of 
being reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill consequence of the fre- 
quent indulgence of this blustering passion, which a 
roan, by often calling to his assistance, will teach, in 
a short time, to intrude before the summons, to rush 
upon him with resistless violence, and without any 
previous notice of its approach. He will find himself 
liable to be inflamed at the first touch of provocation* 
and unable to retain his resentment till he has a full 
conviction of the ofience, to proportion his anger to 
the cause, or to regulate it by prudence or by duty. 
When a man has once suflered his niind to be thus 
vitiated, he becomes one of the most hateful and un- 
happy beings. He can give no security to himself 
that he shall not, at the next interview, alienate by 
o 2 
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some sudden transport his dearest friend; or break 
out, upon some slight contradiction, into such terms 
of rudeness as can never be perfectly forgotten. 
Whoever conyerses with him, lives with the suspi^ 
cion and solicitude of a man that plays with a tame 
tiger, always under a necessity of watching the mo* 
ment in which the capricious savage shall begin to 
growl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyric on the Earl of 
Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves in 
his way when he was angry, because he was sure to 
recompense them for any indignities which he made 
them suffer. This is the round of a passionate man's 
life ; he contracts debts when he is furious, which his 
virtue, if he has virtue, obliges him to discharge at 
the return of reason. He spends his time in outrage 
and acknowledgment, injury and reparation. Or, if 
there be any who hard^cis himself in oppression, and 
justifies the wrong because he has d<me it, his in- 
sensibility can maJce small part of his praise, or his 
happiness; he only adds deliberate to hasty folly, 
aggravates petulance by contumacy, and destroys 
the only plea that he can ofier for the tenderness 
and patience of mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be am-' 
tent to pity, because it seldom wants a punishment 
equal to its guilt. Nothing is more despicable or 
more miserable than the old age of a passionate 
man. When the vigour of youth fails him, and his 
amusements pall with frequent repetition, his occa- 
sional rage sdnks by decay of strength into peevish- 
ness ; that peevishness, for want of novelty and 
variety, becomes habitual ; the world falls off from 
around him ; and he is left, as Homer expresses it, 
fSivvQtiv ^iXov Kripj to devour his own heart in soli-* 
tude and contempt. 
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No 12. SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1750. 



MiseruiD parvft stipe focilat, ut podibundos 

Exercere sales inter convivia possit. 

Tu mitis, et acri 

Asperitate carens, positoque per omnia fastu. 
Inter ut asquales unas numeraris amicos, 
Obsequiumqoe doces, et amorem qusris amando. 

. LucAMUS ad Pisonem. 

Vni'lke the ribald whose licentious jest 
Pollutes bis banquet, and insults his guest ; 
From wealth and grandeur easy to descend. 
Thou joj'st to Jose the master in the friend : 
We round thy board the cheerful meniak see. 
Gay with the smile of bland equality ; 
No social care the gracious lord disdains. 
Love prompts to love, and rev'rence rev^'rence gains. 

^To THE Rambler. 
•SIR, 
'As you seem to have devoted your labours to virtue, 
I cannot forbear to inform you of one species of 
cruelty with which the life of a man of letters per- 
haps does not often make him acquainted : and 
which, as it seems to produce no other advantage to 
those that practise it than a short gratification of 
thoughtless vanity, may become less common when 
it has been once exposed in its various forms, and its 
full magnitude. 

' I am the daughter of a country gentleman, whose 
family is numerous, and whose estate, not at first 
sufficient to supply us with affluence, has been lately 
so much impaired by an unsuccessful lawsuit, that 
all the younger children are obliged to try such 
means as their education afibrds them, for procuring 
the necessaries of life. Distress and curiosity con- 
curred to bring me to London, where I was received 
G S 
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by a relation with the coldness which misfortune 
generally finds. A week, a long week, I hved with 
my cousin, before the most vigilant inquiry could 

Frocare us the least hopes of a place, in which time 
was much better qualified to bear all the vexations 
of servitude. The first two days she was content to 
pity me, and only wished I had not been quite so 
well bred ; but people must comply with their cir- 
cumstances. This lenity, however, was soon at an 
end ; and, for the remaining part of the week, I 
heard every hour of the pride of my family, the ob- 
stinacy of my father, ana of people better bom than 
myself that were common servants. 

^ At last, on Saturday noon, she told me, with 
very visible satisfaction, that Mrs. Bombasine, the 
gr^at silk-mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine 
place it would be, for there would be nothmg to do 
but to clean my mistress's room, get up her linen, 
dress the young ladies, wait at tea in the morning, 
take care of a little mis^ just come from nurse, and 
then sit down to my needle. But Madam was a* 
woman of great spirit, and would not be contradicted, 
and therefore I should take care, for good places 
were not easily to be got, 

'With these cautions I waited on Madam Bomba- 
sine, of whom the first sight gave me no ravishing 
ideas. She was two yards round the waist, her 
voice was at once loud and squeaking, and her face 
brought to my mind the picture of the full moon. 
^^Are you the young woman," says 8he,^'that are come 
to offer yourself ? It is strange when people of Sub- 
stance want a servant, how soon it is the iown talk. 
But they know they shall have a belly-full that live 
with me. Not like people at the other end of the 
town, we dine at one o'clock. But I never take any 
body without a character ; what friends do you come 
of?" I then told her that my father was a gentleman, 
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and that we Had been unfortunate. ^' A great mis- 
fortune, indeed, to come to me, and have three 
meals a-day. — So your father was a gentleman, and 
you are a gentlewoman, I suppose — such gentle*- 
women !" — " Madam, I did not mean to claim any ex-^ 
emptions, I only answered your inquiry/' — '*Such 
gentlewomen ! people should set their children to 
good trades, and keep them off the parish. Pray go to 
the other end of the town, there are gentlewomen if 
they would pay their debts : I am sure we have lost 
enough by gentlewomen." Upon this, her broad face 
grew broader with triumph, and I was afraid she 
would have taken me for the pleasure of continuing 
her insult; but happily the next word was, ** Pray, 
Mrs. Gentlewoman, troop do¥m stairs." You may 
b^lieye I obeyed her. 

^ I returned and met with a better reception from 
my eousin than I expected; for while I w^ out, she 
had beard that Mrs. Standish, whose husband had 
lately been raised from a clerk in an office, to be 
coi&missioner of the Excise, had taken a fine house, 
apd wanted a maid. 

* To Mrs. Standishlwent, and, after having waited 
six hours, was at last admitted to the top of the 
«t{ursy when she came out of her room with two of 
her company. There was a smell of punch. ^< So, 
young woman, you want a place, whence do you 
comet"— "From tiie country. Madam." — ^**Yes, they 
aU CQrae out of the country. And what brought you 
to town, a bastard? where do you Jodge? at the 
Seven Dials I What, you never heard of the Found- 
ling house!" Upon ^is, they all laughed so obsti*e- 
perously, that I took the opportunity of sneaking off 
in the tumult. 

' I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She 
was at cards ; but, m two hours, I was told, she 
would speak to me. She asked me> if I could keep 
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an account, and ordered me to write. I wrote two 
lines out of some book that lay by her. She won- 
dered what people meant, to bring up poor girls to 
write at that rate. '' I suppose, Mrs. Flirt, if I was to 
see your work, it would be fine stuff! — You may 
walk. I will not have love-letters written from my 
house to every young fellow in the street." 

* Two days after, I went on the same pursuit to 
Lady Lofty, dressed as I was directed, in what little 
ornaments I had, because she had lately got a place 
at court. Upon the first sight of me, she turns to 
the woman that shewed me in, ** Is this the lady that 
wants a place? Pray, what place would you have, 
Miss ? a maid of honour's place ? Servants now-a- 
days !" — ^''Madam, I heard you wanted" — " Wanted 
what? — somebody finer than myself ! A pretty servant 
indeed — I should be afraid to speak to her: — I sup- 
pose, Mrs. Minx, these fine hands cannot bear wet- 
ting — A servant, indeed! Pray move off— I am 
resolved to be the head person m this house. 
You are r^Bady dressed, the taverns will be open." 

^ I went to inquire for the next place in a clean linen 
gown, and heard the servant tell his lady, there was 
a young woman, but he saw she would not do. 1 
was brought up however. <* Are you the trollop that 
has the impudence to come for my place? What, 
you have hired that nasty gown, and are come to 
steal a better !" — ** Madam, I have another, but being 
obliged to walk"-—" Then these are your manners, 
with your blushes, and your courtesies, to come to 
me in your worst gown!" — " Madam, give me leave to 
wait on you in my other." — "Wait on me,^you saucy 
slut ! Then you are sure of coming — I could not 
let such a drab come near me — Here, you girl that 
came up with her, have you touched her? If you have, 
wash your hands before you dress me — Such trollops! 
Get you down. What, whimpering ? Pray walk." 
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^l went away with tears ; for my coUsin had lost 
all patience. However, she told me, that having a 
respect for my relations, she was willing to keep me 
out of the street, and wonld let me have another 
vFeeK* 

* The first day of this week I saw two places. At 
one I was asked where I had lived ? And upon my 
answer,, was told hy the lady, that people should 
qualify themselves in ordinary places, for she should 
never have done if she was to follow girls about. At 
the other house I was a smirking hussy, and that 
aweet face I might make money of— For her part, it 
was a rule with her never to take any creature that 
thought herself haudsome. 

* 'Aie three next davs were spent in Lad v Bluff's eur 
try, where! waited six hours eveiy day for the plea- 
sure of seeing the servants peep at me, and go away 
laughing«^*« — '^ Madam will stretch her small shanks 

in £e entry ; she will know the house again.'^ 

At sunset the two first days I was told, that iny Lady 
would see me to-morrow, and on the third, that her 
woman stayed. 

* My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes 
of a place. My relation, who always laid upon me 
the blame of every miscarriage, told me that I must 
learn to humble mjself, and that all great ladies had 
particular ways ; and if I went on in that manner, 
she could not tell who would keep me ; she had 
known many who had refused places, sell their 
clothes, and beg in the streets. 

* It was to no purpose that the refusal was declared 
by me to be never on my side; I was reasoning 
against interest, and against stupidity ; and therefore 
I comforted myself with the hc^e of succeeding bet- 
ter in my next attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, a 
very fine lady, who had routs at her house, and saw 
the best company in town. 
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' I had not waited two hours before I was called up, 
and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, in the 
height of good humour. This I looked on as a fa- 
vourable sign, and stood at the lower end of the 
room in eacpectation of the common questions. At 
last Mr. Courtly called out, after a whisper, *' Stand 
facing the light, that one may see you.'^ I changed 
my place, and blushed. They frequently turned their 
eyes upon me, and seemed to discover many subjects 
of merriment ; for at every look they whispered, and 
laughed with the most violent agitations of delight 
At last Mr. Courtly cried out, " Is that colour your 
own, child?" — "Yes," says the lady, " if she has 
not robbed the kitchen hearth.** This was so happy 
a conceit, that it renewed the storm of laughter,. and 
they threw down their cards in hopes of better sport. 
The lady then called me to her, and began with an 
affected gravity to inquire, what I could do ? " But 
first turn about, and let us see your fine shape : 
Well, what are you fit for, Mrs. Mum ? You would 
find your tongue, I suppose, in the kitchen.''—" No, 
no," says Mr. Courtly, "the girl's a good girl yet,1)ut 
I am afraid a brisk young fellow, with fine tags on 
his shoulder — Come, child, hold up your head; 
what ! you have stole nothing — ** — " Not yet," says 
the lady, " but she hopes to steal your heart 
quickly." — Here was a laugh of happiness and tri- 
umph, prolonged by the confusion which I could no 
longer repress. At last the lady recollected herself: 
" Stole ! no— but if I had her,I should watch her ; for 
that downcast eye — Why, cannot you look people in 
the face?" — " Steal!" says her husband, "shewoi^d 
«teal nothing, but, perhaps, a few ribands before they 
were left off by her lady." — ** Sir," answered I, *? why 
should you, by supposing me a thief, insult one from 
whom you have received no injury?" — "Insult!" 
says the lady ; " are you come here to be a servant. 
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you saucy baggage, and talk of insulting ? What will 
this world come to, if a gentleman may not jest with 
a servant ? Well, such servants ! pray be gone, and 
see when you will have the honour to be so insulted 
again. Servants insulted — a fine time. — Insulted! 
get down stairs, you slut, or the footman shall insult 
you.'* 

* The last day of the last week was now coming, 
and my kind cousin talked of sending me down in 
the waggon to preserve me from bad courses. But 
in the morm'ng she came and told me that she had 
one trial more for me; Euphemia wanted a maid, and 
perhaps I might do for her ; for like me, she must 
fall her crest, being forced to lay down her chariot 
upon the loss of half her fortune by bad securities, 
and with her way of giving her money to every body 
that pretended to want it, she could have little be- 
forehand ; therefore I might serve her ; for, with all 
her fine sense, she must not pretend to be nice. 

' 1 went immediately, and met at the door a young 
gentlewoman, who told me she had herself been hired 
that morning, but that she was ordered to bring any 
that offered up stsdrs. I was accordingly introduced 
to Euphemia, who, when I came in, laid down her 
book, and told me, that she sent for me not to gratify 
an idle curiosity, but lest my disappointment might 
be made still more grating by incivility ; that she was 
in pain to deny any thing, much more what was no 
Cavour: that she saw nothing in my appearance 
which did not make her wish for my company ; but 
that another, whose claims might perhaps be equal, 
had come before me. The thought of being so near 
to such a place, and missing it, brought tears into my 
eyes, and my sobs hindered me from returning my 
acknowledgments. She rose up confused, and sup- 
posing by my concern that I was distressed, placed 
me by her, and made me tell her my story; which 
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when she had heard, she put two guineas in my hand, 
ordering me to lodge near her, and make use of her 
table till she could provide for me. I am now under 
her protection, and know not how to shew my grati- 
tude better than by giving this account to the Ram- 
bler. Zosima/ 



N« 13. TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1750. 



Commissumque teges et vino tortus et ir&. — Hob. 

And let not wine or anger wrest 

Th* intnisted secret from your breast. — ^Francis. 

It is related by Quintus Curtius» that the Persians 
always conceived an invincible contempt of a man 
who "had violated the laws of secrecy; for they 
thought, thatj^ however he might be deficient in the 
qualities requisite to actual excellence, the negative . 
virtues at least were in his power, and though he per- 
haps could not speak well if he was to try, it was still 
easy for him not to speak. 

In forming this opinion of the easiness of secrecy 
they seem to have considered it as opposed, not to 
treachery, but loquacity, and to have conceived the 
man, whom they thus censured, not frighted by me- 
naces to reveal, or bribed by promises to betray, but 
incited by the mere pleasure of talking, or some other 
motive equally trifling, to lay open his heart without 
reflection, and to let whatever he knew slip from him 
only for want of power to retain it. Whether, by 
their settled and avowed scorn of thoughtless talk« 
ers, the Persians were able to difiuse to any great ex- 
tent the virtue of taciturnity, we are hindered by the 
distance of those times from being able to discover^ 
there being very few memoirs remaining of the<:oiirt 
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of Persepolis, nor any distinct accounts handed down 
to us of their office clerks, their ladies of the bed- 
chamber, their attorneys, their chanxber-maids, or 
th^ir footi&en. 

In these latter ages, though the old animosity 
against a prattler is still retained, it appears wholly 
to have lost its effect upon the conduct of mankind ; 
for secrets are so seldom kept, that it may with some 
reason be doubted, whether the ancients were not 
mistaken in their first postulate, whether the quality 
of retention be so generally bestowed, and whether a 
secret has not some subtle volatility, by which it 
escapes imperceptibly at the smallest vent,- or some 
power of fermentation, by which it expands itself so 
as to burst the heart that will not give it way. 

Those that study either the body or the mind of 
man, very often find the most specious and pleasing 
theory falling under the weight of contrary expe* 
rience ; and instead of gratifying their vanity by in- 
ferring effects from causes, they are always reduced 
at last to conjecture causes from effects. That it is 
easy to be secret, the speculatist can demonstrate in 
his retreat, and therefore thinks himself justified 
in placing confidence ; the man of the world knows, 
that, whether difficult or not, it is uncommon, and 
therefore finds himself rather inclined to search after 
the reason of this universal failure ii\ one of the npiost 
important duties of society. 

The vanity of being known to be trusted with a 
secret is generally one of the chief motives to disclose 
it ; for however absurd it may be thought to boast an 
honour by an act which shews that it was conferred 
without merit, yet most men seem rather inclined to- 
confess the want of virtue than of importance, and 
more willingly shew their influence, though at the 
expense of their probity, than glide through life with 
no other pleasure than the private c9n9ciou9ness of 

xjx n 
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fidelity ; which, while it is pres^nred/must b^ with*- 
out praise^ except from the single person who tries 
and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a secret, by which 
a man exempts himself fr(»n tl^ reproaches of his 
conscience, and gratifies his pride, without suffering 
himself to believe that he impairs his virtue. He tells 
the private afiairs of his patron, or his friend, only 
to those from whom he would not conceal his own : 
he tells them to those, who have no temptation to 
betray the trust, or widi a denunciation of a certain 
forfeiture of his friendship, if he discovers that they 
become public. 

Secrets are very firequently told in the first ardour 
of kindness, or of love, for the sake of proving, by so 
important a sacrifice, sincerity or tenderness; but 
with this motive, though it be strong in itself, vanity 
concurs, since every man desn*es to be most esteemed 
by those whom he loves, or with whom he converses, 
with whom he passes his hours of pleasure, and to 
"whom he retires from business and from care. 

•When the discovery of secrets is under considera- 
tion, there is always a distinction carefully to be made 
between oat own and those of another ; those of 
which we are fblly masters as they affect only our 
own interest, and those which are reposited with us 
m trusty and involve the happineISs or convenience of 
such as we have no right to expose to hazard. To 
tell bur own secrets is generally folly, biit that follv 
is without guilt; to communicate those with which 
we are intrusted is always treachery, and treachery 
for the most part combined with folly. 

There have, indeed, been some enthusiastic and 
irrational zealots for friendship, who have maintained 
and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to 
all that is in possession of another ; and that there- 
fore it is a violation of kindness to exempt any 
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secret from thb boundless confidence. Accor<UB^l7 
a late female minister of state has been shameless 
enough to inform the world, that she used, when she 
wanted to extract any thing from her sovereign, to 
remind her of Montaigne's reasoning, who has de- 
termined, that to tell a secret to a friend is no breach 
of fidelity, because the number of persons trusted is 
not multiplied, a man and his friend being virtuallj 
the same. 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon aay 
human understanding, or that an author could hay« 
advanced a position so remote from truth and reason, 
any other ways than as a declaimer, to shew to what 
extent he could stretch his ima^nation, and with 
what strength he could press his principle^ would 
scarcely have been credible, had not this lady kindly 
shewn us how far weakness may be deluded, or in- 
dolence amused. But since it appears, that even this 
Bophistry has been able, with the help of astrcmg der 
sire to repose in quiet on the understanding of an^ 
other, to mislead honest intentions, and an under^ 
standing not contemptible, it may not be superfluous 
to remark, that those things whioh are coBUDon 
among friends are only such as either possesses ia his 
iown right, and can ahenate and destroy without i&r 
jury to any other person. Without this limitatioar, 
confidence must run on without end, the second per*- 
s6n may tell the secret to the third, upon the same 
principle as he received it from the first, and the thitd 
may hand it forward to a fourth, till at last it is told 
in ue round of friendship to them from whom it was 
ihe first intention to conceal it« 

The confidence which Caius has of the faithfulness 
of Tidus is nothing more than an opinion which hkn- 
self cannot know to be true^ and which Claudiust^ who 
&rst tells his secret to Caius, may know to he ftdse ; 
and therefore the trust is transferred by Gaiua^ if he 
'h2 
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reveal what has been told him, to one from whom the 
person originally concerned would have withheld it; 
and whatever may be the event, Caius has hazarded 
the happiness of his friend, without necessity and 
without permission, and has put that trust in the 
hand of fortune which was given only to virtue. 

All the arguments upon which a man who is tell- 
mg the private affairs of another may ground his con- 
fidence of security, he must upon reflection know to 
be uncertain, because he finds them without effect 
upon himself. When he is imagining that Titius will 
be cautious from a regard to his interest, his reputa- 
tion, or his duty, he ought to reflect that he is him- 
self at that instant acting in opposition to all these 
reasons, and revealing what interest, reputation, and 
duty, direct him to conceal. 

Every one feels that in his own case he should 
consider the man incapable of trust, who believed 
himself at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the first 
whom he should conclude deserving of his confi- 
dence ; therefore Caius, in admitting Titius to the 
affairs imparted only to himself, must know that he 
violates his faith, since he acts contrary to the inten- 
tion of Claudius, to whom that faith was given. For 
promises of friendship are, like all others, useless and 
vain, unless they are made in some known sense, 
adjusted and acknowledged by both parties. 

I am not ignorant that many questions may be 
started relating to the duty of secrecy, where the 
affairs are of public concern ; where subsequent rear 
sons may arise to alter the appearance and nature of 
the trust ; that the manner in which the secret was 
told may change the degree of obligation ; and that 
the principles upon which a man is chosen for a con- 
fidant may not always equally constrain him. But 
these scruples, if not too intricate, are of too exten- 
sive coiisideration for my present purpose, nor are 
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they such as generally occur in common life ; and 
though casuistical knowledge be useful- in proper 
bands^ yet it ought by no me&ns to be qarelessly ex- 
posed, since most will use it rather to lull than 
awaken their own consciences ; and the threads of 
reasoning on which truth is suspended, are frequently 
drawn to such subtilty, that common eyes cannot 
perceive and common sensibility cannot feel them. 

The whole doctrine, as well as practice of secrecy,. 
k so perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him 
who is compelled to trust, I think him unhappy who 
is ^osen to be trusted ; for he is Often involved in 
scruples withaat the liberty of calling in the help of 
any other understanding; he is frequently dcawn 
intO) guilt, under the appearance of friendship an4 
honesty ; and sometimes subjected to suspicion by 
the treachery of others, who are engaged without bis 
knowledge in the same schemes r for be that, has on^ 
confidant has generally more, .and when he is at last 
betrayed, is in doubt on whom he shall fix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I shall propose concern-r 
ing secrecy, and from which I think it not safe 
to deviate, without long and exact deliberation, are 
— Never to solicit the knowledge of a secret: Not 
wOlingly, nor without many limitations, to accept 
such confidence when it is offered : When a. secret 
is once admitted, to consider the trust as of a very 
high nature, important as society, and sacred as 
truth, and therefore not to be violated for any inci- 
dental convenience, or slight appearance of contrary 
fitness. 
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N« 14. SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1750. 



Nil fuit unquam 

Sic dispar sibi Hon. 

Sure SQch a various creature ne'er was known. — I'rancis* 

Among the many inconsistencies which folly pro- 
duces, or infirmity suffers in the human mind, there 
has often been observed a manifest and striking con- 
trariety between the life of an author and his writ- 
ings ; and Milton, in a letter to a learned stranger, 
by whom he had been visited, with great reason con- 
gratulates himself upon the consciousness of being 
found equal to his own character, and having pre- 
served, in a private and familiar interview, that re- 
putation which his works had procured him. 

Those whom the appearance of virtue;, or the evi- 
dence of genius, have tempted to a nearer knowledge 
of the writer in whose performances they may be 
found, have indeed had frequent reason to repent 
their curiosity ; the bubble that sparkled before 
them has become common water at the touch ; 
the phantom of perfection has vanished when they 
wished to press it to their bosom. They have lost 
the pleasure of imagining how far humanity may be 
exalted, and, perhaps, felt themselves less inclined 
to toil up the steeps of virtue, when they observe 
those who seem best able to point the way, loitering 
below, as either afraid of the labour, or doubtful of 
the reward. 

It has been long the custom of the oriental mo- 
narchs to hide themselves in gardens and palaces, to 
avoid the conversation of mankind, and to be known 
to their subjects only by their edicts. The samepo- 
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licy is no less necessary to him that writes, than to 
him that governs; for men would not more patiently 
submit to be taught, than commanded, by one 
known to have the same follies and weaknesses with 
themselves. A sudden intruder into the closet of an 
author would, perhaps, feel equal indignation with 
the officer, who having long solicited admission into 
the presence of Sardanapalus, saw him not consult- 
ing upon laws, inquiring into grievances, or model- 
ling armies, but employed in feminine amusements, 
and directing the ladies in their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reasons a man writes much better than he lives. 
For without entering into refined speculations, it may 
be shewn much easier to design than to perform. A 
man proposes his schemes of life in a state of abstrac- 
tion and disengagement, exempt from the enticements 
of hope, the solicitations of aiFection, the importuni- 
ties of appetite, or the depressions of fear, and is in 
the same state with him that teaches upon land the 
art of navigation, to whom the sea is always smooth, 
and the wind always prosperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with the 
difference between pure science, which has to do only 
with ideas, and the application of its laws to the use 
of hfe, in which they are constrained to submit to the 
imperfection of matter and the influence of acci- 
dents. Thus, in moral discussions, it is to be re- 
membered that many impediments obstruct our prac- 
tice, which very easily give way to theory. The 
speculatist is only in danger of erroneous reasoning, 
but the man involved in life has his own passions, 
and those of others, to encounter, and is embarrassed 
with a thousand inconveniencies, which confound 
him with variety of impulse, and either perplex or 
obstruct his way. He is forced to act without deU- 
beratiouy and obliged to choose before he can ex- 
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amine r he is gurprised by sudden alteratiotis of the 
stBite of thmga, and changes his measures accof ding 
to superficial appearances ; he is led by others, m- 
ther because he is indolent, or because he is timo- 
rous ; he is sometimes afraid to know what is rights 
and sometimes finds friends or enemies diHgent to 
deceiTe him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that most fail^ 
amidst tumult, and snares, and danger, in the ob-^ 
servance of those precepts, which they lay down in 
solitude, safety, and tranquillity, with a mind un-> 
btasi^ed, and with liberty unobstructed. It is the 
condition of our present state to see more than we 
can attain; the exactest Tigilance and caution can 
never maintain a single day of unmingled inno- 
cence, maeh' less can Uie utmost etfbrts of incorpo- 
rated mind reach the' summits of speculative virtue^ 

It is, however, necessary for the idea of perfection 
to be proposed, that we may have some object to 
which our endeavours^ are to be directed; and he 
that is most deficient in the duties vf life^ makes some 
atonement for his fauhs, if he warns others against 
his own failings, and hinders, by the salubrity of his 
admonitions, the contagion of his example. '» 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than 
to charge with hypocrisy him that expresses zeal for 
^ose virtues which he neglects to practise ; since he 
may be sincerely convinced of the advantages of con- 
quering his passions, without having yet obtained the 
victory, as a man may be confident of the advantages 
of a voyage, or a journey, without having courage or 
industry to undertake it, and may honestly recom- 
mend to others, those attempts which he neglects 
himself. 

The interest which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themselves against every motive 
to amendment, has disposed them to give, to these 
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contradictions, when they can be produced against 
the cause of virtue, that weight which they will not 
allow them in any other case. They see men act in 
opposition to their interest, without supposing, that 
they do not know it ; those who give way to the 
sudden violence of passion, and forsake the most 
important pursuits for petty pleasures, are not sup- 
posed to have changed their opinions, or to approve 
their own conduct. In moral or religious questions 
alone they determine the sentiments by the actions, 
and charge every man with endeavouring to impose 
upon the world, whose writings are not confirmed by 
his'life. They never consider that themselves neglect 
or practise something every day inconsistently with 
their own settled judgment, nor discover that the 
conduct of the advocates for virtue can little in- 
crease or lessen the obligations of their, dictates; 
argument is to be invalidated only by argument, and 
is in itself of the same force, whether or not it con- 
vinces him by whom it is proposed. 

Yet since this prejudice, however unreasonable, is 
always likely to have some prevalence, it is the duty 
of every man to 'take care lest he should hinder the 
efficacy of his own instructions. When he desires to 
gain the belief of others, he should shew that he be- 
lieves himself; and when he teaehes the fitness of 
virtue by his reasonings, he should, by his example, 
prove its possibility : thus much at least may be re* 
quired of him, that he shall not act worse than others 
because he writes better, nor imagine that, by the 
merit of his genius, he may claim indulgence beyond 
mortals of the lower classes, and be excused for 
want of prudence, or neglect of virtue. 

Bacon, in his history of the winds, after having 
offered something to the imagination as desirable, 
often proposes lower advantages in its place to the 
reason as attunable. The same method may be 
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sometiines pursued ia moral endeavours, Which this 
philosopher has observed in natural inquiries: having 
first set positive and absolute excellence before us^ 
we may be pardoned though we sink down to humbler 
virtue, trying, however, to keep our point always in 
view, and struggling not to lose ground, though we 
cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for a 
long time, concealed the consecration of himself to 
the stricter duties of religion, lest, by some flagitious 
and shameful action, he should bring piety into dis- 
grace. For the same reason it may be prudent for 
a writer, who apprehends that he shall not enforce 
his own maxims by his domestic character, to con- 
ceal his name, that he may not injure them. 
. There are, indeed, a great number whose curiosity 
to gahi a more familiar knowledge of successful writ* 
ers, is not so much prompted by an opinion of their 
power to improve as to delight, and who expect from 
them not arguments against vice, or dissertations on 
temperance or justice, but flights of wit and sallies 
of pleasantry, or, at least, acute remarks, nice dis-* 
tinctions, justness of sentiment, and elegance of 
diction* 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and proba- 
t>le, and yet, such is the fat^ of all human hopes, 
that it is very often frustrated, and those who raise 
admiration by their books, disgust by their company, 
A man of letters for the most part spends in the pri-* 
vacies of stady that season of life in whidi the man«« 
ners are to be soflened into ease, and polished into 
elegance ; and, when he has gained knowledge enough 
to be respected, has neglected the minuter acts by 
which he might have pleased. When he enters life, 
if his temper be soft and timorous, he is di£Eident and 
bashftil,fiiom the knowledge of his delects ; or if he 
was born with spirit and resolution, he is feroeiovs 
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and arrogant, from the consciousness of his merit : 
he is either dissipated by the awe of company, and 
unable to recollect his reading and arrange his ar- 
guments ; or he is hot and dogmatical, quick in op- 
position, and tenacious in defence, disabled by his 
own violence, and confused by his haste to triumph. 

The graces of writing and conversation are of dif- 
ferent finds, and though he who excels in one might 
have been, with opportunities and application, equal- 
ly successful in the other, yet as many please by ex- 
temporary talk, though utterly unacquainted with the 
more accurate method, and more laboured beauties, 
which composition requires ; so it is very possible that 
men, wholly accustomed to works of study, may be 
without that readiness of conception, and affluence 
of language, always necessary to colloquial enter- 
tainment. They may want address to watch the 
hints which conversation offers for the display of 
their particular attainments, or they may be so much 
unfurnished with matter on common subjects, that 
discourse not professedly literary, glides over them 
as heterogeneous bodies, without admitting their 
conceptions to mix in the circulation. 

A transition from an author's book to his conver- 
sation, is too often like an entrance into a large city, 
after a distant prospect. Remotely, we see nothing 
but spires of temples and turrets of palaces, and ima- 
gine it the residence of splendour, grandeur, and 
magnificence ; but when we have palssed the gates, 
we find it perplexed with narrow passages, disgraced 
with despicable cottages, embarraissed with obstruc-^ 
tioDs, and clouded with smoke. 
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£t quando nberior ▼itioram copia ? Quando 
Major avaritiae patuit sinus ? Alea quando 
Hos animos ? — Juv. 

What age so large a crop of vices bore, 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

When were the dice with more profusion thrown ? 

Drtdek. 

There is no grievance, public or private, of which, 
since I took upon me the office of a periodical mo- 
nitor, I have received so many, or so earnest com- 
plaints, as of the predominance of play : of a fatal 
passion for cards and dice, which seem to have over- 
turned, not only the ambition of excellence, but the 
desire of pleasure ; to have extinguished the flames 
of the lover, as well as of the patriot; and threatens, 
in its farther progress, to destroy all distinctions, 
both of rank and sex, to crush all emulation but that 
of fraud, to corrupt all those classes of our people 
whose ancestors have by their virtue, their indus- 
try, or their parsimony, given them the poiver of 
living in extravagance, idleness, and vice, and to 
leave them without knowledge, but of the modish 
games, and without wishes, but for lucky hands. 

I have found by long experience, that there are 
few enterprises so hopeless as contests with the fa- 
shion, in which the opponents are not only made con- 
fident by their numbers and strong by their union, 
but are hardened by contempt of their antagonist, 
whom they always look upon as a wretch of low no- 
tions, contracted views, mean conversation, and nar- 
row fortune, who envies the elevations which he can- 
not reach, who would gladly imbitter the happiness 
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i^hich his inelegance or indigence deny him to p8i> 
take, and who has no other end in his advice, than 
to revenge his own mortification by hindering those 
whom their birth and taste have set above him, from 
the enjoyment of their superiority, and bringing them 
(down to a level with himself. 

Though I have never found myself much affected 
by this formidable censure, which I have incurred 
often enough to be acquainted with its full force, yet 
I shall, in some measure, obviate it on this occasion, 
by offering very little in my own name, either of ar- 
gument or entreaty, since those who suffer by this 
general infatuation may be supposed best able to ref- 
late its effects. 

'SIR, 

* There seems to be so little knowledge left in th© 
world, and so little of that reflection practised, by 
which knowledge is to ,be gained, that I am in 
doubt, whether I shall be understood, when I com- 
plain, of want of opportunity for thinking ; or whe~ 
ther a condemnation, which at present seems irre^ 
versible, to perpetual ignorance, will raise any com- 
passion, either in you or your readers : yet I will 
venture to lay my state before you, because I believe 
it is natural, to most minds, to take some pleasure 
in CQmjJaining of evils, of which they have no rea- 
son to be ashamed. 

' I am the daughter of a man of great fortune, 
whose diffidence of mankind, and, perhaps, the plea- 
sure of continual accumulation, incline him to reside 
upon his own estate, and to educate his children in 
his own house, where I was bred, if not with the 
mo3t brilliant examples of virtue before my eyes, at 
least remote enough, front any incitements to vice ; 
and wanting neitl^r leisure nqr bpQks, npj' the ac- 
quaintance of some persons of learning in the neigh-i 
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bourhood, I endeavoured to acquire ^ueh knowledge 
as mighf most recommend me to esteem, and tliougnt 
myself able to support a conversation upon most of 
the subjects which my sex and coadition made it pro* 
per. for me to underiStand. 

' I had, besides my knowledge, as my mamma and 
iny maid told me, a very fine face, and elegant shape, 
and with all these advantages had been seventeen 
months the reigning toast for twelve miles round, 
and never came to the monthly assembly, but I heard 
the old ladies that sat by wishing that it might end 
weU, and their daughters criticising my air, iny fea-» 
tures, or my dress. 

' You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition is natura) 
to youth, and curiosity to understanding ; and there- 
fore will hear, without wonder, that I was desirous 
to extend my victories over those who might give 
more honour to the conqueror ; and that I found in 
a country life a continual repetition of the same plea- 
sures^, which was not sufficient to fill up the mind for 
the present, or raise any expectations of the future; 
and I will confess to you, that I was impatient for a 
sight of the town, and filled my thoughts with th^ 
discoveries which I should make, the triumphs that I 
diould obtain, €uid the praises that I should receive, 

* At last the time came. My aunt, whose husband 
has a seat in parliament, and a place at court, buried 
her only child, and sent for me to supply the loss. 
The hope that I should so far insinuate myself into 
their favour, as to obtain a considerable augmenta- 
tion of my fortune, procured me every convenience' 
for my departure, with great expedition ; and I could 
not, amidst all my transports, n>rbear some indigna- 
tion to see with what readiness the natural guardian* 
of my virtue sold me to a state which they thought 
more hazardous than it really was, as soon as a new 
accession of fortune flittered in their eyes. 
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^ Three days I was upon the road, and bb the fourth 
morning my heart danced at the sight of London. 
I was set down at my aunt's, and entered upon the 
scene of action. I expected now, from the age and 
experience of my aunt, some prudential lessons ; but, 
after the first civilities and first tears were over, was 
told what pity it was to have kep^ so fioe a girl so 
lon^ in the country; for the people who did not 
begm young, seldom dealt their cards handsomely 
or played them tolerably. 

*■ Young persons are commonly inclined to slight 
the remarks and counsels of their elders. I smiled, 
perhaps, with too much contempt, and was upon the 
point of telling her that my time had not been past 
m such trivial attainments. But I soon found thai 
things are to be estimated, not by the importance of 
their effects, but the frequency of their use. 

^ A few days after, my aunt gave me notice, that 
some company 9 which she had been six weeks in 
collecting, was to meet that evening, and she ex-^ 
pected a finer assembly than had been seen all the 
winter. She expressed this in the jargon of a 
gamester, and, when I asked an explication of her 
terms of art, wondered where I had lived. I had 
already found my aunt so incapable of any rational 
cbnclusion, and so ignorant of every thing, whether 
great or little, that I had lost all regard to her opi- 
nion, and dressed myself with great expectations of 
an (^portunity to display my charms among rivals, 
whose competition would not dishonour me. The 
company came in, and after the cursory compliments 
of salutation, alike easy to the lowest and highest 
understanding, what was the result? the cards were 
broke open, the parties were formed, the whole night 
passed in a gaine, upon which the young and old 
were equally employed; nor was I able to attract ail 
eye, or gain an ^r : but being compelled to play 
i2 
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without skill, I perpetaally embarrassed my partner^ 
and soon perceived the contempt of the whole table 
^gathering upon me. 

' I cannot but suspect. Sir, that this odious fashion 
is produced by a conspiracy of the old, the ugly, and 
the ignorant, against the young and beautiful, the 
witty and the gay, as a contrivance to level all dis- 
tinctions of nature and of art, to confound the world 
in a chaos of folly, to take from those who could 
outshine them all the advantages of mind and body, 
to withhold youth from its natural pleasures, deprive 
wit of its influence, and beauty of its charms, to fix 
those hearts upon money to which love has hitherto 
been entitled, to sink life into a tedious uniformity, 
and to allow it no other hopes or fears, but those of 
robbing and being robbed. 

* Be pleased. Sir, to inform those of my sex, who 
have minds capable of nobler sentiments, that, if 
they will unite in vindication of their pleasures and 
their prerogatives, they may fix a time, at which cards 
shall cease to be in fashion, or be left only to those 
who have neither beauty to be loved, nor spirit to be 
feared ; neither knowledge to teach, nor modesty to 
learn; and who, having passed their youth in vice, 
are justly condemned to spend their age in folly. 

I am, Sir, «&c. Cleora.' 

' SIR, 

* Vexation will burst my heart if I do not give* it 
vent. As you publish a paper, I insist upon it, that 
you insert this in your next, as ever you hope for 
the kindness and encouragement of any woman of 
taste, spirit, and virtue. I would have it published 
to the world, how deserving wives are used by im- 
perious coxcombs, that henceforth no woman may 
marry, who has not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, 
if even Orizzel had been married to a gamester, her 
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temper would never liave held out. A wretdi that 
loses his good-humour and humanity along with his 
money, and will not allow enough from his own ex* 
travagances to support a woman of fashion in the 
necessary amusements of life ! — ^Why ^oes not he 
employ his wise head to make a figure in parliament^ 
raise an estate, and get a title ? 'Diat would be fitter 
for the master df ia fiunily, than rattling a noisy dice- 
box ; and th^n *he might indulge his wife in a few 
slight expenses and elegant diversions. 

* What if I was unfortunate at brag ? — Should he 
not have stayed to see how luck would turn another 
time ? Instead of that, what does he do, but picks 
a quarrel, upbraids me with loss of beauty, abuses 
my acquaintance, ridicules my play, and insults my 
imderstanding; says, forsooth, tiiat women have not 
heads enough to play with any thing but dolls, and 
that they should be employed in things proportion- 
able to their under8tandmg,keep at home, and mind 
family afiairs. 

' I do stay at home. Sir, and all the world knows 
I am at home every Sunday. I- have had six routs 
this winter, and sent out ten packs of cards in invi- 
tations to private parties. As for management, I am 
sure he cannot call me extravagant, or say I do not 
mind my family. The children ave oat at nurse in 
villages as cheap as any two little brats can be 
kept, nor have I ever seen them since ; so he has no 
trouble about them. The servants live at board wages. 
My own dinners come firom the Thatched House ; 
and I have never paid a penny for any thing I have 
bought since I was married. As for play, I do think 
I may, indeed, indulge in that, now I am my own 
mistress. Papa made me drudge at whist till I was 
tired of it ; and, far from wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, 
when he had not given me above forty lessons, said 
I was one of his best scholars. I thought then with 
I 3 
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myself, that, if once I was at liberty, I would leave 
play, and take to reading romances, things so for- 
bidden at our house, and so railed at, that it was 
impossible not to fancy tbem very charming. Most 
fortunately, to save me from absolute undutifulness, 
just as I was married, came dear brag into fashion^ 
and ever since it has been the joy of my life; so easy, 
so cheeiful and careless, so void of thought, and so 

genteel ! Who can help loving it ? Yet the perfi- 
ious thing has used me very ill of late, and to-mor- 
row I should have changed it for faro. But, oh I 
this detestable to-morrow, a thing always expected, 

and never found. Within these few hours must 

I be dragged into the country. The wretch, Sir, left 
me in a fit, which his threatenings had occasioned, 
and unmercifully ordered a post-chaise. Stay I can- 
not, for money I have none, and credit I cannot get. 

' But I will make the mcmkey play with' me at 

piquet upon the road for all I want. I am almost 
sure to beat him, and his debts of honour I know he 
will pay. Then who can tell but I may still come 
back and conquer Lady Packer ? Sir, you need not 
print this last scheme, — ^and, upon second thoughts,. 

you may. Oh distraction I the post-chaise is at 

the door. Sir, publish what you wiU, only let it be 
printed without a name.' 
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N" 16. SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1750. 



-Maltis dicendi copia torrens. 



£t sua mortifera est facondia Juv. 

Some who the depths of eloquence hare fonnd, 

In that unnavigabie stream were drown'd. — Drydsn. 

•SIR, 

' I AM the modest young man whom you favoured 
with your advice^ in a late paper; and, as I am very 
far from suspecting that you foresaw the niunberless 
inconveniences which I have, by following it, brought 
' upon myself, I will lay my condition open before 
you, for you seem bound to extricate me from the 
perplexities, in which your counsel, however inno- 
cent in the intention, has contributed to involve me. 

* You told me, as you thought, to my comfort, that 
a writer might easily find means of introducing his 
genius to the world, for the presses of England were 
open. This I have now fatally experienced; the press 
is^ indeed, open, 

Facilis descensas Averni, 

Noctes atqae dies patdt atri janaa Diti% — Viro. 

The gates of hell are open night and day ; 

Smooth the descent, and easy is the way. — Dry den. 

*■ The means of doing hurt to ourselves are always 
at hand. I immediately sent to a printer, and con- 
tracted with him for an impression of several thou- 
sands of my pamphlet. While it was at the press, I was 
seldom absent from the printing-house, and continu- 
ally urged the workmen to haste, by solicitations, pro- 
mises, and rewards. From the day all other pleasures 
were excluded, by the delightful employment of cor- 
recting the sheets ; and from the night sleep was ge- 
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nerally banished^ by anticipations of tbe happiness 
which eveiy hour was bringing nearer. 

* At last the time of publication approached* and 
my heart beat with the raptures of an author. I was 
above all little precautions^ and, in defiance of envy 
or of criticism, set my name, upon the title, without 
suj£ciently considering, that what has once passed 
the press^ is irrevocable, and that though the print* 
ing^house may properly be compared to the infernal 
rerions, for the facility of its entrance, and the diffi- 
culty with which authors return from it; yet there 
is this difference, that a great genius can never re- 
turn to his former state, by a happy draught of the 
waters of oblivion. 

^ I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an author,, 
and am condemned, irreversibly condemned, to all 
the miseries of high reputation. The first morning 
after publication mj fnends assembled about me; 1 
presented each, as is usual, with a copy of my book. 
They looked into the first pages, but were hindered, 
by their admiration, from reading farther. Hie first 
pages are, indeed, very elaborate. Some passages 
they . particularly dwelt upon, as more eminently 
beautSul than the rest; and some delicate strokes, 
and secret elegances, I pointed out to them, which 
had escaped Aeir observation. I then begged of 
them to forbear their compUments, and invited them, 
I could do no less, to dine with me at a tavern. After 
dinner, the book was resumed ; but their praises very 
often so much overpowered my modesty, that I was 
forced to ]^ut about the glass, and had often no means 
of repressing the clamours of their admiration, but 
by thundering to the drawer for another bottle. 

' Next morning another set of my acquaintance 
congratulated me upon my performance, with such 
importunity of praise, that I was again forced to ob-* 
viate their civilities by a treat. On the third day I 
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had yet a greater number of applauders to put to si- 
lence in the same manner ; and, on the fourth, those 
whom I had entertained the first day came again, 
having, in the perusal of the remaining part of the 
book, discovered so many forcible sentences and 
masterly touches, that it was impossible for me to 
bear the tepetition of their commendations. I, there- 
fore, persuaded them once more to adjourn to the 
tavern, and choose some other subject, on which I 
might share in the conversation. But it was not in 
their power to withhold their attention from my per-: 
formance, which had so entirely taken possession of 
their minds, that no entreaties of mine could change 
their topic, and I was obliged to stifle, with claret, 
that praise, which neither my modesty could hinder, 
nor my uneasiness repress. 

* The whole week was thus spent in a kind of lite- 
rary revel, and I have now found that nothing is so 
expensive as great abilities, unless there is joined with 
them an insatiable eagerness of praise; for to escape 
from the pain of hearing myself exalted above the 
greatest names; dead and living, of the learned 
world, it has already cost me two hogsheads of port, 
fifteen gallons of arrac, ten dozen of claret, and 
five-and-forty bottles of champagne. 

' I was resolved to stay at home no longer, and, 
therefore, rose early, and went to the coffee-house; 
but found that I had now made myself too eminent 
for happiness, and that I was. no longer to enjoy the 
pleasure of mixing, upon equal terms, with the rest 
of the world. As soon as I enter the room, I see 
part of the company raging with envy, which they en- 
deavour to conceal, sometimes with the appearance 
of laughter, and sometimes with that of contempt: 
but the disguise is such tbat I can discover the se- 
cret rancom* of their heartSj^ and as envy is deservedly 
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its own punithmefit, I frequently indalge iasyself in 
tonoenting them with my presence. 
. ' But though there may be some stight satisfaction 
received from the mortification of my eoemies, yet 
my benevolence will not suffer me to take any plea- 
sure in the terrors of my friends. I have been cau« 
tious, since the appearance of my work^ not to give 
myself more premeditated airs of superiority, than the 
most rigid humility might allow. It is indeed, not 
impossible, that I may sometimes have laid down my 
opmion in a manner that shewed a consciousness of 
my abililT to maintain it, or interrupted the conver- 
sation, when I saw its tendency, without suffering the 
speaker to waste his time in explaining his sentiments ; 
and, indeed, I did indulge myself for two days in a 
custom of drumming with my fingers, when the com* 
pany began to lose themselves in absurdities, or' to 
encroach upon subjects which I knew them unqua- 
lified to discuss. But I generally acted with great 
appearance of respect^ even to those whose stupidity 
I pitied in my heart. Yet, notwithstanding this ex- 
emplary moderation, so universal is the dread of 
uncommon powers, and such the unwillingness of 
mankind to be made wiser, that I have now for some 
days found myself shunned by all my acquaintance. 
If I knock at a door, nobody is at home ; if I enter a 
coffee-house, I have the box to myself. I live in the 
town like a lion in his desert, or an eagle on his rock, 
too great for friendship or society, and condemned 
to solitude, by imhappy elevation and dreaded as- 
cendency. 

* Nor is my character only formidable to others, but 
burdensome to myself. I naturally love to talk with- 
out much thinking, to scatter my merriment at ran-: 
dom, and to relax my thoughts with ludicrous re- 
n^arks and fanciful images; but such is now the im^ 
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portimce of my opinion, that I am afraid to offer it^ 
lest, by being established too hastily into a maxim, 
it should be ihe occasion of error to half the nation; 
and such 'is the expectation with which I am attended^ 
when I am going to speak, that I frequently pause to 
reflect whether what I am about to utter is worthy 
of myself. ^ 

'ThiSy'Sir, is sufficiently miserable; but there are 
still greater calamities behind. You must hare read 
in Pope and Swift how men of parts have had their 
closets rifledy and their cabinets broke open, at the 
instigation o£ pratical booksellers, for the profit of 
their works ; and it is apparent that there are many 
prints now sold in the shops, of men whom you can* 
not suspect of sitting for that purpose, and whose 
likenesses must hare been certainly stolen when 
their names made their faces Tendibie. These con'*> 
siderationa at first put me on my guard, and I have, 
indeed, found sufficient reason for my caution, for I 
have discovered many people examming my coun- 
tenance, with a curiosity that shewed their intention 
to draw it ; I immediately left the house, but find the 
same behaviour in another. 

* Others may be persecuted, but I am haunted ; I 
hare good reason to believe that eleven painters are 
now dogging me, for 4hey know that he who call get 
my face first will make his fortune. I often change 
my wig, and wear my hat over my eyes, by which I 
hope somewhat to confound them; for you know it 
is not fair to sell my face without admitting me to 
share the profit. 

*■ I am, however, not so much in pain for my face 
as for my papers, which I dare neither carry with me 
nor leave behindl I haye indeed, taken some meav 
sures for their preservation, havmg put them in an 
iron chest, and fixed a padlock upon my closet. I 
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chang^e my lodgings five times a week, and always 
remoTe at the dead of night. 

^ Thus I live, in consequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the solitude 
of a hermit, with the anxiety of a miser, and the 
caution of an outlaw ; afraid to shew my face lest it 
should be copied ; afraid to speak, lest I should in- 
jure my character ; and to write, lest my correspon- 
dents should publish my letters ; always uneasy lest 
my servants should steal my papers for the sake of 
money, or my friends for that of the public. This 
it is to soar above the.rest of mankind; and this re- 
presentation I lay before you, that I may be in- 
formed how to divest myself of the laurels which are 
so cumbersome to the wearer, and descend to the 
enjoyment of that quiet from which I find a writer 
of the first class so fatally debarred. 

MiSELLUs/ 



N* 17. TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1750. 



■ Me non oracula certain, 
■8ed mora certa facit. — Lvcan. 

Let those weak minds, who live in doubt and fear, 

1*0 juggling priests for oracles repair; 

One certain hour of death to eacli decreed. 

My fix'd, my certain soul from doubt has freed. — Hows. 

It is recorded of some eastern monarch, that he kept 
an officer in^his house, whose employment it was to 
remind him of his mortality, by calling out efvery 
morning at a stated hour, Remember, prince y that 
thou shall die. • And the contemplation of the frail- 
ness and uncertainty of our present state appeared 
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of SO much importance to Solon of Athens, that he 
left tliis precept to future ages ; Keep thine eye fixed 
vpim the end of life, 

A frequent and attentive prospect of that moment, 
which must put a period to all our schemes, and de- 
prive us of all our acquisitions, is indeed of the ut- 
most efficacy to the just and rational regulation of 
our lives ; nor would ever any thing wicked, or often 
any thing absurd, be undeiiaken or prosecuted by 
him who should begin every day with a serious re- 
flection that he is born to die. 

The disturbers of our happiness, in this world, are 
our desires, our griefs, and our fears ; and to all 
these, the considerations of mortahty is a certain 
and adequate remedy. Think, says Epictetus, fre- 
quently on poverty, banishment, and' death, and 
Uiou wilt then never indulge violent desires, or give 
up thy heart to mean sentiments ohMv ovhiwore ra- 
neiyov iy%fiii(ni, ovte &yay ewidvixiitreic rivoc. 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded on just 
observation will easily be granted, when we reflect, 
how that vehemence of eagerness after the common 
objects of pursuit is kindled in our minds. We re- 
present to ourselves the pleasures of some future pos- 
session, and suffer our thoughts to dwell attentively 
upon it, till it has wholly engrossed the imagination, 
and permits us not to conceive any happiness,* but 
its attainment, or any misery but its loss; every 
other satisfaction which the bounty of Providence 
has scattered over life is neglected as inconsider- 
able, in comparison of the great, object which we 
have placed before us, and is thrown from us as en- 
cumbering our activity, or trampled under foot as 
standing in our way. 

Every man has experienced how much of this ar- 
dour has. been lemitted, when a. sharp or tedious 
sickness has set death before his eyes. The exten- 
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siire ioflueace of greatness, the glitter of weahh^.the 
praises of admirers, and the atteadance of suppli-i 
cants, have appeared yain and empty things, when 
the last hour seemed to be approaching ; and the 
same appearance they would always have, if the 
same thought was always predominant. We should 
then find the absurdity of stretching out our arms 
incessantly to grasp that which we cannot keep, and 
wearing out our lives in endeavours to add new tur«> 
rets to the fabric of ambition, when the foundation 
itself is shaking, and the ground on which it stands 
is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to desire ; we are uneasy 
at the attainments of another, according as we. thins 
our.Qwn happiness would be advanced by the addition 
of that . which he withholds from, us ; and therefore 
whatever depresses immoderate wishes, will, at the 
same time, set the heart hee from the corrosion of 
envy, and exempt us from that vice which is, above 
most others, tormenting to ourselves, hateful to the 
wcttld, and productive of mean artifices and sordid 
projects^ He that considers how soon he must cioM 
his life, will find nothing of so mudi importance as 
to close it .well; and will, therefore, look with indif-* 
ference upon whatever, is useless, to that purpose. 
Whoever reflects frequently upon the uncertainty of 
his. own duration, will find out, that the state of 
others is not more permanent, and that what can 
confer, nothing on himself very desirable, cannot so 
much improve the condition of a rival, as to make 
him. much superior to those from whom he has car* 
ried ;the prize, a prize too mean to deserve a very ob« 
stinate opposition. 

Even grief, that passion to which the virtuous and 
tender mind is particularly subject, will be obviated 
t>r alleviated by the same thoughts. It will be ob-* 
viated, if all the blessings of our condition are en^. 
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joyed irith a constant sense of this unceitain tenure. 
If we remember, that whatever we possess is to be in 
our hands but a very little time, and that the little, 
which our most lively hopes can promise us, may be 
made less, by ten thousand accidents ; we shall not 
much repine at a loss, of which we cannot estimate 
the value, but of which, though we are not able to tell 
Ae Wast amount, we luiow, with sufficient certainty, 
the greatest, and are convinced that the greatest i^ 
not much to.be resetted. 

But, if any passion has so much usurped our un- 
derstanding, as not to suffer us to enjoy advantages 
with the moderation prescribed by reason, it is not 
too late to apply this remedy, when we find ourselves 
sinkiiig under sorrow, and inclined to pine for that 
which is irrecoverably vanished. We may then use- 
fully revolve the uncertainty of our own condition^ 
and the folly of lamenting that from which, if it had 
stayed a little longer, we should ourselves have been 
taken away. 

With regard to the sharpest and most melting 
sorrow, that which arises from the loss of those whom 
we have loved with tenderneiis, it may be observed, 
that friendship between mortals can be contracted on 
noother terms^ than that one must some time mourn. 
fcHT the odier's death : and thi^ grief wiU always yield 
to the survivor one consolation proporttonate to his 
afflictioit ; for the pain, whatever it be, that he him-, 
sdf fedis, his friend has escaped. 

Nor is fear, the most overbearing and reaistlese of 
all our passions, less to be temperated by this uni- 
versal m^oine of the mind. The frequent contem- 
plation oi death, as it shews the vanity of all human 
good, diiscovers l^eewlse the lightness of all terres- 
trial evil, whi<^ certainly can last no longer than the 
sobfect upon which it acts ; and aiccording to the old 
obiervation, must be shorter, as. it Is more ^violent. 
k'2 
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The most cruel calamity which misfortune can pro- 
duce, must, by the necessity of nature, be quickly 
at an end. The soul cannot long be held in prison, 
but will fly away, and leave a lifeless body to human 
malice. 

Ridetque sui ladibria trunci. 

And soaring mocks the broken frame below. . 

The utmost that we can threaten to one another is 
that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, but 
cannot retard, and from which, therefore, it cannot 
become a wise man to buy a reprieve at the expense 
of virtue, since he knows not how small a portion of 
time he can purchase, but knows, that, whether short 
or long, it will be made less valuable by the remem- 
brance of the price at which it has been obtained. 
He is sure that he destroys his happiness, but is not 
sure that he lengthens his life. 

The known shortness of life, as it ought to mode- 
rate our passions, may likewise, with equal propriety, 
contract our designs. There is not time for the most 
forcible genius, and most active industry, to extend 
its effects beyond a certain sphere. To project the 
conquest of the world, is the madness of mighty 
princes ; to hope for excellence in every science, has 
been the folly of literary heroes : and both have found 
at last, that they have panted for a height of eminence 
denied to humanity, and have lost many opportunities 
of making themselves useful and happy, by a vain 
ambition of obtaining a species of honour, which the 
eternal laws of Providence have placed beyond the 
reach of man. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes are 
recorded in the histories of the world, but are of little 
use to the bulk of mankind, who seem very little in- 
terested in admonitions against terrors which they 
cannot commit. But the fate of learned ambition is 
a proper subject for every scholar to consider ; for 
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who has not had occasion to regret the dissipation 
of great abilities m a boundless pault^licitj of pur- 
suits, to lament the sudden desertion of exceUent 
designs, upon the offer of some other subject made 
inviting by its novelty, and to observe the inaccu- 
racy and deficiencies of works left unfinished by too 
great an extension of the plan ? 

It is always pleasing to observe, how much more 
our minds can conceive than our bodies can perform ; 
yet it is our duty^ while we continue in this compli- 
cated state, to regulate one part of our ccnnposition 
by some regard to the other. We are not to indulge 
our corporeal appetites with pleasures that impair 
our intellectual vigour, nor gratify our minds with 
schemes which we know Our lives must fail in at- 
tempting to execute. The uncertainty of our dura- 
tion ought at once to set bounds to our designs, and 
add incitemciits to our industry ; and when we find 
onrseires inclined eitherto immensity in our schemes, 
or sluggishness in our endeavours, we may either 
check or animate ourselves, by recollecting, with ^e 
father of phytic, that art is hng^ and Hfe is short. 
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N» 18. SATURDAY, APRIL 19, 1750. 



Illic matre carentibus, 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens; 
Nee dotata regit viram 
Conjax, nee nitido fidit adultero ; 

Dos est magna parentium 
Virtus, et metaens alterius viri 
Certo faedere eastitas. — Hor. 

Not there the gailtless step-dame knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compose; 

No wife high portion'd rules her spouse. 
Or trusts her essencM lorer's faithless tows : 

The lovers there for dow'ry elaim 
The father's virtue, and the spotless fame. 

Which dares not break the nuptial tie. — Francis. 

Theee is no observation more frequently made by 
such as employ themselves in surveying the conduct 
of mankind, than that marriage, though the dictate of 
nature, and the institution of Providence, is yet very 
often the cause of misery, and that those who enter 
into that state can seldom forbear to express their 
repentance, and their envy of those whom either 
chance or caution hath withheld from it. 

This general unhappiness has given occasion to 
many sage maxims among the serious, and smart re- 
marks among the gay ; the moralist and the writer of 
epigrams have equally shewn their abilities upon it ; 
some have lamented, and some have ridiculed it ; but 
as the faculty of writing has been chiefly a masculine 
endowment, the reproach of making the world mise- 
rable has been always thrown upon the women, and 
the grave and the merry have equally thought them- 
selves at liberty to conclude either with declamatory 
complaints^ or satirical censures, of female folly or 
fickleness, ambition or cruelty, extravagance or lust. 
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Led by such nuiober of exainples, and incited by 
my fihare in the common interest, I sometimes ven- 
ture to consider this universal grievance, having en- 
deavoured to divest my heart of all partiality, and 
. place myself as a kind of neutral being between the 
sexes, whose clamours, being equally vented on both 
sides with all the vehemence of distress, all the ap-^ 
parent confidence of justice, and all the indignation 
of injured virtue, seem entitled to equal regard. The 
men have, indeed, by their superiority of writing, 
been able to collect the evidence of many ages, and 
raise prejudices in their favour by the venerable tes- 
timonies of philosophers, historians, and poets ; but 
the pleas of the ladies appeal to passions of more for- 
cible operation than the reverence of antiquity. If 
they have not so great names on their side, they 
have stronger arguments ; it is to little purpose, that 
Socrates or Euripides are produced against the- 
sighs of softness and the tears of beauty. The most 
frigid and inexorable judge would, at least, stand 
suspended between equal powers, as Lucan was per- 
plexed in the determination of the cause, where the: 
deities were on one side, and Cato on the other. 

But I, who have long studied the severest and most 
abstracted philosophy, have now, in the cool matu- 
rity of life, arrived at such command over my pas- 
sions, that I can hear the vociferations of either sex* 
without catching any of the fire from those that utter 
them. For I have found, by long experience, that a- 
man will sometimes rage at his wife, when in reality 
his mistress has ofiended him ; and a lady complain 
of the cruelty of her husband, when she has no other 
enemy than bad cards. I do not suffer myself to be 
any longer imposed upon by oaths on one side, or 
fits on the other ; nor when the husband hastens to 
the tavern and the lady retires to her closet, am I 
always confident that they are driven by their mise- 
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ries ; nnce I have sometimes reason to believe^ that 
they purpose not so much to soothe their'sorrows, as 
to animate their fury. But how little credit soever 
may be given to particular accusations, the general 
accumulations of the charge shews, with too much 
evidence, that married persons are not very often ad- 
YSBced in feUcity ; and, therefore^ it may be proper 
to examine at what avenues so many evils have made 
their way into the world. With this purpose, I have> 
reviewed the lives of my friends, who have been least 
successful in connubial contracts, and attentively 
considered by what motives they were incited to 
marry, and by what principles they regulated their 
choice. 

One of the first of my acquaintances that resolved 
to quit the unsettled thoughtless condition of a ba- 
chelor, was Prudenttus, a man of slow parts, but not 
without knowledge or judgment in things which he 
had leisure to consider gradually before he deter- 
mined them. Whenever we met at a tavern, it was his 
province to settle the scheme of our entertaunment; 
contract with the cook, and inform us when we had 
called for wine to the sum originally proposed. Thia 
grave considerer found, by deep meditation, that a 
man was no loser by marrying early, even though he 
contented himself with a less fortune; for estimat- 
ing the exact worth of annuities, he found that con* 
sidering the constant dimmution of the value of life, 
with the probable fall of the interest of money, it was 
not worse to have ten thousand pounds at the age of 
two-and-twenty years, than a much larger fortune at 
thirty ; ' for many opportunities,' says he, ' occur of 
improving money, which, if a man tnisses, he may not 
afterward recover.' 

Full of these reflections, he threw his eyes about 
him, not in search of beauty or elegance, aigttiry or 
understanding, but of a woman with ten ^u^and: 
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pounds. Such a woman, in a wealthy part of the 
kingdom, it was not very difficult to find ; and by artr 
ful management with her father, whose ambition Was 
to make his daughter a gentlewoman, my friend got 
her, as he boasted to us in confidence two days after 
his marriage, for a settlement of seventy-three pounds 
a year less than her fortune might have claimed, and 
less than he himself would have given, if the fools 
had been but wise enough to delay the bargain. 

Thus at once delighted with the superiority of his 
parts, and the augmentation of his fortune, he carried 
Furia to his own house, in which he never afterward 
enjoyed one hoar of happiness. For Furia was a 
wretch of mean intellects, violent passions, a strong 
voice, and low education, without any sense of happi- 
ness but that which consisted in eating and counting 
money. Furia was a scold. They agreed in the desire 
of wealth, but with this difference, that Prudentius 
was for growing rich by gain, Furia by parsimony. 
Prudentius would venture his money with chances 
very much in his favour : but Furia very wisely ob- 
serving, that what they had was, while they had it, 
their own, thought all traffic too great a hazard, and 
was for putting it out at low interest, upon good se- 
curity. Prudentius ventured, however, to insure a 
ship, at a very unreasonable price, but happening to 
lose his money, was so tormented with the clamours 
of his wife, that he never durst try a second experi- 
ment* He has now grovelled seven-and-forty years 
under Furia's direction, who never once mentioned 
him, since his bad luck, by any other name than that 
of the insurer. 

The next that married from our society was Flo- 
renttus. He happened to see Zephyretta m a chariot 
at a horse-race, danced with her at night, was con* 
firmed in his first ardour, waited on her next morn- 
ings and declared himself her lover. Florentius had 
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not knowledge enongh of the woild, to distin^sh 
between theflutter of coquetry , and the sprightlmesfr 
of wity or between the smile of allurement, and that 
of cheerfulness. He was soon waked from hi» rap- 
ture by conviction that his pleasure was but the 
pleasure of a day. Zephyretta had in four-and-twenty 
hours spent her stock of repartee, gone round the 
circle of her airs, and had nothitig remaimng for hhn 
but childish insipidity, or for herself, but the practice 
of the same artifices upon new men. 

Melissus was a man of parts, capable of enjoying* 
and of improving life. He had passed through the 
various scenes of gaiety with that indifference and 
possession of himself, natural to men who have 8ome<< 
thing higher and nobler in their prospect. Retiriag^ 
to spend the summer in a village little frequetited, 
he happened to lodge in the same house with Ian- 
the, and was unavoidably drawn to some aoqui^t-» 
ance, which her wit and politeness soon invited hiitt 
to improve. Having no opportunity of any other 
company, they were always together ; and as they 
owed their pleasures to. each other, they began to^ 
forget that any pleasure was enjoyed before then' 
meeting. Melissus, from being delighted with her 
company, quickly began to be uneasy in her absence, 
and being sufficiently convinced of the force of her 
understanding, and finding, as he imagined, such a 
conformity of temper as declared them formed for 
each other, addressed her as a lover, after no very 
long courtship obtained her for his wife, and brought 
her next winter to town in triumph* 

Now began their infelicity. Melissus had only 
seen her in one scene, where there was no variety of 
objects to produce the proper excitements to con- 
trary desires. They had both loved solitude add re-' 
flection, where there was nothing but solitude and 
refieotion to be loved ;• but when they came iitto 
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public life, lanthe discovered those passions, which 
accident rather than hypocrisy had hitherto con- 
cealed. She was, indeed, not without the power of 
thinking, but was wholly without the exertion of that 
power, when either gaiety or splendour played on 
ner imagination. She was expensive inher diver- 
sions, vehement in her passions, insatiate of pleasure 
however dangerous to her reputation, and eager of 
applause by whomsoever it might be given. This 
was the wife which Melissus the philosopher found 
in his retirement, and from whom he expected an as- 
4sociate in his studies, and an assistant to his virtues. 

Prosapius, upon the death of his younger brother, 
that the family might not be extinct, married his 
housekeeper, and has ever since been ccmiplaihing to 
his friends that mean notions are instilled into his 
children, that he is ashamed to sit at his own table, 
and that his house is uneasy to him for want of suit- 
able companions. 

Avaro, master of a very large estate, took a woman 
of bad reputation, reconunended to him by a rich 
uncle, who made that marriage the condition on 
which h« should be his heir. Avaro now wonders to 
perceive his own fortune, his wife's, and his uncle's, 
insufficient to give him that happiness which is to be 
found only with a woman of virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this important 
article of life, and shall therefore, make no reflection 
upon these histories, except that ali whom I have 
mentioned failed to obtain happine8s,for want of con- 
sidering that marriage is the strictest tie of perpetual 
friendship, and there can be no friendship without 
confidence, and no confidence without integrity ; and 
that he must expect to be wretched, who pays to 
beauty, riches, or politeness, that regard which only 
virtlie and. piety can claim. 
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Dora te causidicara, dam te mod6 rhetora fiogis, 

£t non decernis, Taure, quid esse velis, 
Peleos et Priami transit, vel Nestoris aetas, 

Et seruai fuerat jam tibi desinere— 
Eja, age, rumpe moras, quu te spectabimus usque? 

Dum, quid sis, dubitas, jam potes esse nihiL — MartI 

To rhetoric now, and now to law inclin'd. 
Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind ; 
Old Priam's age or Nestor's may be out. 
And thou, O Taurus, still go on in doubt. 
Come then, how long such wav'ring shall we see? 
Thou maj'st doubt on: thou now can'st nothing be. 

Y, Lewis. 

It is never without very melancholy reflections, that 
we can observe the misconduct or miscarriage of 
those men, who seem, by the force of understanding, 
or extent of knowledge, exempted from the general 
frailties of human nature, and privileged from the 
common infelicities of life. Though the world is 
crowded with scenes of calamity, we look upon the 
general mass of wretchedness with very little regard, 
and fix our eyes upon the state of particular persons, 
whom the eminence of their qualities marks out from 
the multitude ; as in reading an account of a battle, 
we seldom reflect on the vulgar heaps of slaughter, 
but follow the hero with our whole attention, through 
all the varieties of his fortune, without a thought of 
the thousands that are falling round him. 

With the same kind of anxious veneration I have 
for many years been making observations on. the life 
of Polypmlus, a man whom all his acquaintances 
have, from his flrst appeaiance in the world, feared 
for the quickness of his discernment, and admired for 
the multipUcityof his attainments, but whose progress 
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in Uife» ^tid usefulness to mankind, has been hindered 
bj the superfluity of his knowledge and the celerity 
of Kis Blind. ; * . 

Polypliilus was remarkable, at ttie school, for suv- 
palssiog^fdlhis qompanions, without any visible appls- 
catioi}^ and at the university wa» distinguished equally 
for his successful progress as well through the thorny 
maaes of science, as the flowery path of politer fiterar 
ture^ without any strict confinement to hours of studji, 
or remarkable forbearance of the common amuse- 
ments of young men. 

When Polyphilus was at the age in whitk men 
usually dioose their profession, and prepare to enter 
into a public character, every academical eye waa 
fix^d uj^on him; all were curious to inquire what this 
universal geniiis would fix upon for the employment 
of his life ; and no doubt was made but that be would 
leafe all his contem{^orlftries behmd him, and mount 
to the highest honours of that class in which he should 
enlist himself, without those delays and pauses whiob 
must be endured by meaner abilities. 

P6lyphilus» though by no means insolent or assum- 
iQg^ hlad been sufficiently. encouraged^ by. uninter- 
rupted success, to place great confidence in bis own 
pMa ; imd' wai not below his companions in the in* 
dttlg^doe of his. hopes, and expectations of the aa- 
tonisbment WBth which the world would be struck, 
when his first lustre ^ould break out upon it : ndr 
could he forbear (for whom does not constant flattery 
intojicate?) tb join; sometimes, in the mirth of his 
friends, at tite sudden disappearance of those, who, 
having shone a while, and drawn the eyes of the pub- 
lic Upon their feeble radiance, were now doomed to 
fade away before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous 
notions of the condition which those, with whom he 
converses, ar« striving to attain. Polyphilus, in a 
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ramble to London, fell accidentally among the phy- 
sicians, and was so much pleased .with the prospect 
of turning philosophy to profit, and so highly delight- 
ed with a new theory of fevers which darted into his 
•imagination, and which, after having considered it 
a few hours, he found himself able to maintain 
against all the advocates for the ancient system, 
that he resolved to apply himself to anatomy, botany, 
,and chemistry, and to leave no part unconquered 
either of the animal, mineral, or vegetable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, constructed systems, 
and tried experiments; but unhappily, as he was go. 
ing to see a new plant in flower at Chelsea, he met, 
in crossing Westminster to take water, the chancel- 
lor's coach ; he had the curiosity to follow him into 
the hall, where a remarkable cause happened to be 
tried, and found himself able to produce so many 
arguments, which the lawyers had omitted on both 
isides, that he determined to quit physic for a pro- 
fession, in which he found it would be so easy to ex< 
eel, and which promised higher honours, ana larger 
profits, without melancholy attendance upon misery^ 
mean submission to peevishness, and continual inter- 
ruption of rest and pleasure. 

He immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
brought a common-place-book, and confined himself 
for some months to the perusal of the statutes, year- 
books, pleadings, and reports ; he was a constant 
hearer of the courts, and began to put cases with 
reasonable accuracy. But he soon discovered, ^by 
considering the fortune of lawyers, that preferment 
was not to be got by acuteness, learning, and elo- 
quence. He was perplexed by the absurdities of at- 
torneys, and misrepresentations made by his clients 
of their own causes, by the useless anxiety of one, 
and the incessant importunity of another ; he began 
to repent of having devoted himself to a study, wmch 
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waa BO narrow in its comprehension fb at it could 
never carry his name to any other country, and 
thought it unworthy of a man of parts to sell his life 
only for money. The barrenness of his fellow-stu- 
dents forced him generally into other company at his 
hours of entertainment, and among the varieties of 
conversation through which his curiosity was daily 
wandering, he, by chance, mingled at a tavern with 
some intelligent officers of the army. A man of let- 
ters was easily dazzled with the gaiety of their ap- 
pearance, and softened into kindness by the polite- 
ness of their address ; he, therefore, cultivated this 
new acquaintance, and when he saw how readily they 
found in every place admission and regard, and how: 
familiarly they mingled with every rank and order 
of men, ne began to feel his heart beat for militsury 
honours^ and wondered how the prejudices of the 
university should make him so long insensible of that 
ambition, which^ has fired so many hearts in every 
age^ and negligent of that calling, which is, above 
all others,' universally and invariably illustrious, and 
which gives, even to the exterior appearance of its 
professors, a dignity and freedom unknown to the 
rest of mankind. . 

These favourable impressions were made still deep* 
er bjr his conversation with ladies, whose regard for 
soldiers he could not observe, without wishing him- . 
self one of that happy fraternity, to which the female 
world seemed to have devoted their charms and their 
kindness. The love of knowledge, which was still 
his predominant inclination, was gratified by the re- 
citsd of adventures, and accounts of foreign coun- 
tries ; and therefore he concluded that there was no 
way of life, in which all his views could so complete- 
ly concenter as in that of a soldier. In the art of 
war he thought it not difficult to excel, having ob- 
served his new friends not very much versed in the 
l2 
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principles of tactics or foTtification ; he therefore 
^udied all the military writers both ancient and mo- 
dem/and, in a short time, could teU how to hate 
gaiiied every remarkable battle that has been lost 
from the beginning of the world. He often shewed 
at table how Alexander should have been checked 
in his conquests, what was the fatal error at Phar- 
•alia, how Charles of Sweden might have escaped 
his ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough might have 
been made to repent his temerity at Blenheim. He 
intrenched armies upon paper so that no superiority 
of numbers could force them, and^modellea in clay 
many impregnable fortresses, on which all the-pre- 
€ent arte of attack would be exhausted without effect. 

Eolyphilus, in a short time, obtained a commis- 
sion ; but before he could rub off the solemnity of a 
scholar, and gain the tme ieur of military vivacity, a 
war was declared, and forces sent to the continent. 
Here Polyphilus unhappily found that study alone 
would not make a soldier ; for being much accus- 
tomed to think, he let the sense of danger sink into his 
mind, and felt, at the approach of imy action, that 
terror which a sentence of death would hare brought 
upon him. He saw that instead of conquering their 
fears, the endeavour of his gay friends was only to 
escape them; but his philosophy chained his mind 
to its object, and rather loaded him with shackles 
than furnished hini with arms. He, however,* sup- 
pressed his misery in silence, and passed through 
the campaign with honour, Imt found himself utterly 
unable to support another. 

He then had recourse again to his books, and con- 
tinued to range from one study to another. As I 
usually visit him once a month, and am admitted to 
him without previous notice, I have found him, with- 
fai this* last half year, decipherings the Chinese lan- 
guage, making a farce> collecting a vocabulary of 
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the obsolete terms of the English law, writing an 
aoquiry concerning the ancient Corinthian brass,. 
und forming a new scheme of the variations of the 
needle. 

Thns is this powerful genius, which might have ex* 
tended the sphere of any science, or benefited the 
world in any profession, dissipated in a boundless 
variety, without profit to others or himself. He 
makes sudden irruptions into the regions of know-' 
ledge, and sees all obstacles give way before him ; 
but he never stays long enough to complete his con- 
quest, to establish laws, or bring away the spoils. 

Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has 
enabled to obtain skill and knowledge, on terms so 
easy, that they have no sense of the value of the ac- '* 
quisition ; they are qualified to make such speedy 
progress in learning, that they think themselves at 
liberty to loiter in the way, and by turning aside 
after every new object, lose the race, like Atalanta, 
to slower competitors, who press diligently forward, 
and whose force is directed to a single point. 

I have often thought those happy that have been 
fixed from the first dawn of thought, in a determina- 
tion to some state of life, by the choice of one, whose 
authority may preclude caprice, and whose influ- 
ence may prejudice them in favour of his opinion. 
The general precept of consulting the genius is of 
little i|se, unless we are told how the genius can^be 
known. If it is to be discovered only by experiment, 
life will be lost before the resolution can be fixed ; 
if any other indications are to be found, they may, per- 
haps, be very early discerned. At least, if to miscarry 
in an attempt be a proof of having mistaken the di- 
rection of the genius, men appear not less frequently 
deceived with regard to themselves than to others : 
and therefore, no one has much reason to complain 
that his Jife was planned out by his friends, or to be 
L 3 
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confident that he should have had either more ho- 
nour or happiness, hy being abandoned to the chance 
of his own fancy* 

It was said of the learned Bishop Sanderson, that, 
when he was preparing his lectures, he hesitated so 
much, and rejected so often, that, at the time of read- 
ing, he was often forced to produce, not what was 
best, but what happened to be at hand. This will 
be the state of every man, who, in the choice of his 
employment, balances all die arguments on every 
side ; the complication is so intricate, the motives 
and objections so numerous, there is so much play* 
ft>r the imagination, and so much remains in the 
power of others, that reason is forced at last to rest 
YXL neutrality, the decision devdves into the hand^ 
of chance, and after a great part of life spent in in- 
quiries which can never be resolved, the rest must 
often pass in repenting the unnecessary delay, and 
cau' be useful to few other purposes than to want 
odiers against the same folly, and to shew, that of 
two states' of life equally consbtent with religion ind 
virtue^ he who chooses earliest diooses best« 
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Ad popalaiD phaleras: ego te intiis, et in cote novi.— ^Persivs. 
Such pageantry be to the people shewn ; 
There boast thy horse's trappings and thy own ; 
I know thee.b thy bottom ; from within 
Thy shallow centre, to thy atoiost skin.— Pry den, , , 

Among the numerous stratagems, by which pride 
endeavours to recommend folly to regard, there is 
scarcdy one that meets with less success than affect 
tation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character^ 
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by fiotitious appearance! ; whether it be, that everjr 
man hates falsehood, itom the natural congruity of 
truth to his faculties of reason, or that every maH-is 
jealous of the honour of his understandrng^ and 
thmks his discernment consequentially called in ques*' 
tion, whenever any thing is exhibited under a bor« 
rowed form. 

. This aversion from all kinds of disguise, whatever 
belts cause, is universally diffiised, and incessantly in 
action; nor is it necessary, that to exasperate detes* 
tation, or excite contempt, any interest should bein- 
vaded, or any competition attempted; it is sufficient 
that diere is an intention to deceive, an intention 
which every heart swells to oppose, and every tongue 
is busy to detect. 

This reflection was awakened in my mind by a very 
common practice among my correspondents, of writ* 
ing under characters which they cannot support,, 
w£ch are of no use to the explanation or enforce^ 
ment of that which they describe or i^eoommend ; and 
which, therefore, since they assume them only for 
the sake of displaying then: abilities, I will adviser 
Ifaem for the future to forbear, as laborious without 
advantage. 

It is dmost a general ambition of those who favour- 
me with their advice for the regulation of my con- 
duct, or: their contribution for the assistance of my 
understanding, to affect the style and the names of 
ladies. And I cannot always withhold some ex- 
pression of anger, like Sir Hugh in the coipedy , when 
I happen to find that & woman has a beard. I must 
tjberefore warn the gentle Phyllis that' she send me 
no more letters from the Horse-guards; and requii8> 
of Belinda, that she be content to resign her preiear> 
sions to female elegance, tiQ she has livied three 
weeks without hearing the politics of Batson's cofiee-^ 
housd*. I must indulge myself in the^ liberty of ob^; 
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serration, that there were some allusions in Chlo- 
ris's production, sufficient to shew that Bracton 
and Plowden are her favourite authors; and that 
Euphelia has not been long enough at home to wear 
out all the traces of the phraseology, which she 
learned in the expedition to Carthagena. 

Among all my female friends, there was none who' 
gave me more trouble to decipher her true charac- 
ter, than Penthesilea, whose letter lay upon my desk 
three days before I could fix upon the real writer. 
There was a confusion of images, and medley of bar- 
barity, which held me long in suspense; till by per-' 
severance I disentangled the perplexity, and found, 
that Penthesilea is the son of a wealthy stock-jobber, 
who spends his morning under his ' father's eye, in 
Change-alley, dines at a tavern in Cov^nt-garden, 
passes his evening in the playhouse, and part of the 
night at a gaming-table, and having learned the dia- 
lects of these various regions, has mingled them all 
in* a studied composition. 

When Lee was once told by a critic, that it was 
very easy to write like a madman ; he answered, that 
it was difficult to write like a madman, but easy 
enough to writfe like a fool; and I hope to be ex- 
cused by my kind contributors, if, in imitation of this 
great author, I presume to remind them, that it is 
much easier not to write like a msm, than to write 
like a woman, 

I have, indeed, some ingenious well-wishers, who, 
without departing from their sex, have found very 
wonderful appellations. A very smart letter has been 
sent jme from a puny ensign, signed Ajax Telamonius ; 
another in recommendation of a new treatise upon 
cards, from a gamester who calls himself Sesostris ; 
and another upon the improvements of the fishery, 
from Dioclesian: but as these seem onlv to have 
picked up their appellations by chance, without en-^ 
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deavouring at uiy particular imposture, their impro- 
prieties are rather instances of blunder than of affec- 
tation, and.are, therefore, not equally fitted to inflame 
the hostile passions ; for it is not folly but pride, not 
error but deceit, which the world means to persecute, 
when it raises the full cry of nature to hunt down 
affectation. 

The hatred, which dissimulation always draws 
upon itself, is^ so great, that if I did not know how 
much cunning differs from wisdom, I should wonder 
that any men have so little knowledge of their own 
interest, as to aspire to wear a mask for life; to. try 
to impose upon the world a character, to which they 
fed themselves yoid of any just claim ; and to ha- 
zard their quiet, their fame, and even their profit, by 
exposing themselves to the danger of that reproach, 
malevolence, and neglect, which such a discovery 
as they have always to fear will certainly bring upon 
them. 

It might be imagined, that the pleasure of reputa- 
tion should consist in the satisfaction of having our 
opinion of our own merit confirmed by the suffi'age 
of the public; and that, to be extolled for a quality, 
which a ma^ knows himself to want, should give him 
no other happiness than to be mistaken for the owner 
of an estate, over which he chances to be travelling. 
But he, who subsists upon affectation, knows nothing 
of this delicacy ; like a desperate adventurer in com- 
merce, he takes up reputation upon trust, mortgages 
possessions which he never had, and enjoys, to the 
Altai hour of bankruptcy, though with a thousand 
terrors and anxieties, the unnecessary splendour of 
borrowed riches. 

Affectation is to be always distinguished from hy- 
pocrisy, as beinj the art qf counterfeiting those qua- 
lities which we might, with innocence and safety, be 
known to want Thus the roan, who, to carryon any 
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fraud, or td conceal any crime, pretends to rigours 
of deTOtion and exactness of life, is guilty of hypo- 
crisy ; and his guilt is greater, a6 the end, for which 
he puts on the false appearance, is more pernicious. 
But he that, with an awkward address, and.unpleasing 
countensmce, boasts of the conquests made by him 
among the ladies, and counts over the thousands 
which he might have possessed if he would have sub- 
mitted to the yoke of matrimony, is chargeable only 
with a£fectation. Hypocrisy is the niecessary burden 
of villany, affectation p4rt of the chosen trappings of 
folly ; the one completes a villain, the other only 
finishes a fop. Contempt is the proper punishment 
of affectation, and detestation the just consequence 
pf hypocrisy. 

With the hypocrite it is not at present my inten- 
tion to expostulate, though even he might be taught 
the excellency of virtue, by the necessity of seeming 
to be virtuous; but the man of affectation may, per-' 
haps, be reclaimed, by finding how little he is likely 
to gain by perpetual constramt and incessant vigi- 
lance, smd how much more securely he might ms^ 
his way to esteem, by cultivating real, than display- 
ing counterfeit, qualities. 

Every thing future is to be estimated b^ a wise 
man, in proportion to the probabUity of attaining it, 
and its value when attained; and neither of these 
considerations will much contribute to the encourage- 
ment of affectation. For, if the pinnacles of fame be, 
at best, slippery, how unsteady must his footing be 
who stands upon pinnacles without foundation ! If 
praise be made, by the inconstancy and maHciousness 
of those who must confer it, a blessing which no man 
can promise himself from the most conspicuous merit 
and vigorous industry, how faint must be the hope 
of gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplied by 
the weakness of the pretensions! He that pursues 
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fame with just claiites, trusts his happiness to the 
winds ; but he that endeavours after it by false merit, 
has to fear, not only the violence of the storm, but 
the leaks of his vessel. Though he should happen 
to keep above water for a time, by the help of a soft 
breeze, and a calm sea, at Jthe first gust he must in- 
evitably founder, with this melancholy reflection, 
that if he would have been content with his natural 
station, he might have escaped his calamity. Affec- 
tation may possibly succeed for a time, and a man 
T^^j9 by great attention, persuade others, that he 
really has the qualities which he presumes to boast; 
but me hour will come when he should exert them, 
and then whatever he enjoyed in praise, he must 
suffer in reproach. 

Applause and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the necessaries of life, and therefore 
any mdirect arts to obtain them have very little claim 
to pardon or compassion. There is scarcely any man 
wiUiottt some valuable or improvable .equalities, by 
which he might always secure himself from con- 
tempt. And perhaps exemption from ignominy is 
the most eligible reputation, as freedom from pain 
is, among some philosophers, the definition of hap- 
piness. 

If we therefore compare the value of the praise ob- 
tained by fictitious . excellence, even while' the cheat 
is yet undiscovered,, with that kindness which every 
man may suit by his virtue, and that esteem to whica 
most men may rise by common understanding stea- 
dily and honestly applied, we shall find that when 
from the adscititious happiness all the deductions are 
made by fear and casualty, there will remain nothing 
equiponderant to the security of truth. The state 
of the possessor of humble virtues, to the affectec of 
great excellences, is that of a small cottage of atone, 
to the palace raised with ice by the Empress of Rusr 
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sia ; it waB for a time splendid and luminouSy bUt the 
first sunshine melted it to nothing. 



N<> 21. TUESDAY, MAY 29, 1750. 



Terra salotiferas herbas, eademque nocentes» 
Nutrlt j et urticae proxima ssepe rosa est. — Ovid. 

Our bane and physic tbe game earth bestows, 
^ Aod near the noisome nettle blooms the rose. 

EvEEX man is prompted by the love of himself to 
imagine, that he possesses 8(»ne qualities, superior, 
either in kind or in degree, to thoise which he sees 
allotted to the rest of thc^irorld ; and, whatever ap- 
parent disadvantages he may suffer in the compa-? 
rison with others, he has some invisible distinctions, 
some latent reserve of excellence, which he throws 
into the balance, and by which he generally fancies 
that it is turned in his favour. 

The studious and speculative part of mioikind al- 
ways seem to consider their fraternity as placed in a 
state of opipbsition to those who are engaged in the 
tumult of public business ; and have pleased them- 
selves^ frpm age to age, with celebrating the felicity 
of their own condition, and with recounting the per- 
plexity of politics, the dangers of greatness, the 
anxieties of ambition, and the miseries of riches. 

Among the numerous topics of declamation, that 
their industry has discovered on. this subject, there 
is none whidi they press with greater efforts, or oa 
which they have more copiously laid out their rea- 
son and their imagination, than the instability of high 
stations, and the uncertainty with which the profits 
and honours are possessed that must- be acquired 
with so much hazard, vigilance, and labour. 
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This they appear to cohsidei' as an irreftagabk 
argument against die choice of the statesman and 
the warrioi ; and swell with confidence of victory; 
thus fui^ished by the. muses with the arms which 
jnever can be blunted, and which no art or streng^ 
of their adversaries can elude or resist. 

It is well known by expenence to the nations 
i^hichcanployed elephants in war, that though by the 
terror of their bulk, and the violence of dieir im* 
pression, they often* threw Ifhe enemy into disorder; 
yet there was always danger in the use of them^ 
1^^ nearly equivalent to the advantage ; fbr if theit 
first charge could be «ipported, they were eas^ 
driven back upoii their confederates; they then 
broke through the troops behind them, and made no 
less hav4M: in the predpitation of their retreat, than 
in the fury of their onset* 

I; know not wheth^ those who have «o vehe« 
mently urged the inconveniences and danger of an 
active Hfe, have not made use of arguments that 
may be retorted with equal force upon themselves ; 
and whether the happiness of a candidate for lite- 
rary fiun^ be not subject to the same uncertainty 
with .that of him who governs provinces, commands 
armies, presides in the senate, or dictates in the 
cabinet 

That eminence of learning i^ not to be gained with- 
out labour, St least equal to that which any other 
kind of. greatness can require, will be allowed by 
those who wish to elevate the character of a scholar ; 
since they cannot but know, that every human acqui- 
sition is valuable in pri^ttion to the difficulty em* 
ployed in its attainment. And that those, who have 
gained the .esteem and veneration of the world, by 
dieir knowledge or their genius, are by no meand 
exempt from thesolicitude which any other kind of 
dignity produces^ may be conjectured from the in- 

XIX. M 
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numerable artifices Which ihey make use of to de» 
grade a superior, to repress a nval, or obstruct a fol* 
lower ; artifices so gross and mean, as to prove evi- 
dently how much a msui may excel ip learning, 
without being either more wise or more virtuous 
than those whose ignorance he pities or despises. 

Nothing therefore remains, by which the student 
can gratify his desire of appearing to have built his 
happiness on a more firm basis than his antagonist, 
except the certainty with which his honours are en* 
joyed. The garlands gained by the heroes of litera- 
ture must be gathered from summits equally difficult 
to climb with those that bear the civic or triumphid 
ivreaths : they must be worn with equal envy, and 
guarded with equal care from tho^e hands that are 
always employed in efforts to tear them away ; the 
only remaining hope, is, that their verdure is more 
lasting, and that they are less likely to fade by time, 
or less obnoxious to the blasts of accident. 

Even this hope will receive very little encourage 
ment from the examination of the history of learning, 
or observation of the fate of scholars in the prdsent 
age, If we look back into past times, we find innu- 
merable names of authors once in high reputation, 
read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted by the witty, 
and commented on by the grave ; but of whom we 
now know only that they once existed. If we con- 
sider the distribution of literary fame in our own 
time, we shall find it a possession of very uncertain 
tenure ; sometimes bestowed by a sudden caprice of 
the public, and again transferred to a new favourite, 
for no other reason than that he is new ; sometimea 
refused to long labour and eminent desert, smd some- 
times gremted to very slight pretensions ; lost some^ 
times by security and negligence, smd sometimes by 
too diligent endeavours to retain it. 

A successful author is equally iu daagec q{ the di* 
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minution of his fame, whether he continues or ceases 
to write. The regard of the puhlic is not to be kept 
but by tribute, and the remembrance of past seryice 
will quickly languish unless successiye performances 
frequently revive it. Yet in every new attempt there 
is new hazard, and there are few who do not, at 
some unlucky time, injure their own characters by 
attempting to enlarge them. 

There are many possible causes of that inequality 
which we may so frequently observe in the perform- 
ances of the same man, from the influence of which 
no ability or industry is sufficiently secured, and 
which have so often sullied the splendour of ge- 
nius, that the vnt, as well as the conqueror, may be 
properly cautioned not to indulge his pride with too 
early triumphs, but to defer to the end of life his esti- 
mate of happiness. 



-Ultima semper 



Szpectanda dies homini, didqae beatus 

Ante obitam nemo sopremaque fimera debet. 

Bnt no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be concladed blest before be die. — ^ADnisoN. 

Among the motives that urge an author to under- 
takmgs by which his reputation is impaired, one of 
the most frequent must be mentioned with tender- 
ness, because it is not to be counted among his fol- 
lies, but his miseries. It very often happens that the 
works of learning or of wit are performed at the di- 
rection of those by whom th^y are to be rewarded; 
the writer has not always the choice of his subject, 
bat is compelled to accept any task which is thrown 
before him, without much consideration of his own 
convenience, and without time to prepare himself by 
previous studies. 

Miscarriages: of this kind are Hkewise frequently 
the consequence of that acquaintance with the great, 
which is generally considered as one of the chief 
H 2 
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privileges of literature and genius. A man who has 
once learned to think himself exalted by familiarity 
with those, whom nothing but their birth, or their 
fortunes, or such stations as are seldom gained by 
moral ^cellence, set above him, will not be long 
without submitting his understanding to their con- 
duct; he will suffer them to prescribe the course of 
his studies, and employ him for their own purposes 
either of diversion or interest. His desire of pleas- 
ing those whose favour he has weakly made neces- 
sary to himself, will not suffer him always to 
Consider how little he is qualified fdir the work im- 
posed. Either fats vanity will tempt lam to conc^ 
his deficiencies, or thit cowardice, which always en- 
eroaches fast upon such as spend their lives in the 
company of persons higher thian themselves, v^ill not 
leave him resolution to assert the liberty of choice. 

But, though we suppose that a man by his for- 
tune can avoid the necessity of dependence, and by 
his spirit can repel the usurpations of patrona^^e, yet 
he may easily, by writing long^ happen to write ill. 
There is a general succession of eveiitd, m which 
contraries are produced by periodical vicissitudes ; 
labour and care are rewarded with success ; success' 
produces confidence,* confidence relaxes industry, 
and negligence ruins diat reputation which ajccuracy 
had raised. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praise into sn- 
pineness, may be anintaited by it to undertakings 
above his strength, or incited to fancy himself alike 
quatified for every kind of composition, and able to 
opmply willi the public taste, through all its varia- 
tions. By some opinion like this, many men haivc^ 
been eneaged at an advanced age, in attempts which 
tb^y had not time to complete, smd after a few weak 
efforts sunk into the grave with vexation to see the 
rising generation gain ground upon them. From 
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these fmlures the highest genius is not exempt ; that 
judgment which appears so penetrating, when it is 
employed upon the works of others, very often fails 
where interest or passion can exert their power. We 
are blinded in examining our own labours by innu- 
merable prejudices. Our juvenile compositions please 
us, because they bring to our minds the remembrance 
of youth ; our later performances we are ready to 
esteem, because we are unwilling to think that we 
have made no improvement; what flows easily from the 
pen charms us, because we read with pleasure that 
which flatters our opinion of our own powers ; what 
was composed with great struggles of the mind we 
do not easily reject, because we cannot bear that so 
much labour should be fruitless. But the reader 
has none of these prepossessions, and wonders that 
the author is so unlike himself, without considering 
that the same soil. will, with diflerent culture, afibrd 
different products. 



N»22. SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1750. 



Ego nee stndraiii sine divite venk, " ' 

Nee rude quid prosit video ingenium : alterius sic '*'-^- 

Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat aroicd. — Hon. 

Without a genius learning soars in vain; 
And whhout learning genius sinks again; 
Their force united crowns the sprightly reign. 

ELFHINdTON. 

Wit and Learning were the children of Apollo, 
by different mothers ; Wit was the offspring of Eu-^ 
pnrosyne, and resembled her in cheerfulness and. 
vivacity : Learning was bom of Sophia, and re- 
tained her seriousness and caution. As their mo-^ 
M 3 
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there were rivals, they were bred up by them from 
their birth in habitual opposition^ and all means 
were so incessantly employed to ijnpresd upon them 
a hatred and contempt <jf each other, that though 
Apollo, who foresaw the ill effects of their discord, 
endeavoured to soften them, by dividing his re^d 
equally between them, yet his impartiality, and kind- 
ness were withont effect; the maternal animosity 
was deeply rooted, having been intermingled with 
their first ideas, and was ^confirmed every hour, as 
flresh opportunities occurred of exerting it. No 
sooner were they of age to b^ received into the 
apartments of the other celestials, than Wit began 
to entertain Venus at her toilet, by aping the solem- 
nity of Learning, and Learning to divert Minerva at 
her loom, by exposing the blunders and ignorance 
of Wit. 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually in- 
creasing, by the encouragement which each received 
from those whom their mothers had persuaded to 
patronise and support them ; and longed to be ad- 
mitted to the table of Jupiter, not so much for the 
hope of gaining honour, as of excludifig a rival from 
all pretensions to regard, and of putting an ever- 
lasting stop to the progress of that influence which 
either believed the other to have obtained by mean 
arts and false appearances. 

At last the day came, when they were both, with 
the tisual solemnities, received into the class of su- 
perior deities, and allowed to take nectar from the 
hand of Hebe, Biit from that hour Concord lost 
her authority at the table of Jupiter. The rivals, 
animated by their new dignity, and incited by the al- 
ternate applauses of the associate powers, harassed 
each other by incessant contests, with such a regular 
vicissitude of victory, that neither was depressed. 

It was observable, that, at the beginning of every 
debate, the advantage was on the side of Wit ; and 
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that, at the first sallies, the whole assembly spark- 
led,, according to Homer's expression, with unextih- 
goishable merriment. But Learning would reserve 
her strength till the burst of am)lause was over, and 
the langour, with which the violence of joy is always 
succeeded, began to promise more calm and patient 
attention. She then attempted her defence, and, 
by comparing one part pf her antagonist's objections 
with another, commonly made him confute himself; 
or by shewing how small a part of the question he 
had taken into his view, proved that his opinion 
could have no weight. The audience began gradu- 
ally to lay aside their prepossessions, and rose, a| 
last, with great veneration for Learning, but with 
greater kindness for Wit. 

Bieir conduct was, whenever they desired to re- 
commend themselves to distinction, entirely, eppo-* 
aite. Wit was daring and adventurous, Learning 
cautious and deliberate. Wit thought nothing re^ 
proachful but dulness ; Learning was afraid df no 
imputaiion but that of error. Wit answered before 
he understood, lest his quickness of apprehension 
should be questioned ; Learning patised, where theref 
was no difficulty, lest" any^ insidious liophism should 
He undiscoverea. Wit perplexed every debate by 
fapidity and confusion ; Learning tired the hearers 
with endless distinctions, and prolonged the dispute 
without advantage, by proving that which never ^^ras 
denied. Wit, in hopes of shining, would venture td 
})roduce what he had not considered, and often suc^ 
ceeded beyond^ his own expectation, by following 
the train of a lucky thought; Learning would re- 
ject every new notion, for fear of being intangted in 
consequences which she could not foresee, and was 
often hindered, by her caution, from pressing her 
advantages, and subduing her opponent. 
• Both had prejudiees> which in some degree hin-* 
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dered their progress towards perfection, and left them 
open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of Wit, 
and antiquity of Learning. To Wit, all that was new 
was specious ; to Learning, whatever was ancient 
was venerable. Wit however seldom failed to divert 
those whom he could not convince, and to convince 
was not often his ambition; Learning always sup- 
ported her opinion with so many collateral truths, 
that, when the cause was decided against her, her 
arguments were remembered with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either side, than to 
quit their proper characters, and to hope for a com^ 
plete conquest by the use of the weapons which had 
been employed against them. Wit would sometimes 
labour a syllogism, and Learning distort her features 
with a jest ; but they always suffered by the experi- 
ment, and betrayed themselves to confutation or con- 
tempt. The seriousness of Wit was without dignity, 
and the merriment of Learning without vivacity. 

Their contests, by long continuance, grew at last 
important, and the (Uvinities broke into parties. Wit 
was taken into protection of the laughter-loving Ve- 
nus, had a retinue allowed him of Smiles and Jests, 
and was often permitted to dance among the Graces. 
Learning still continued the favourite of Minerva, and 
seldom went out of her palace, without a train of the 
severer virtues. Chastity, Temperance, Fortitude, 
and Labour. Wit, cohabiting with Malice, had a son 
named Satire, who followed him, carrying a quiver 
filled with poisoned arrows, which, where they once 
drew blood, could by no skill ever be extracted. 
These arrows he frequently shot at Learning, when 
she was most earnestly or usefully employed, engaged 
in abstruse inquiries, or giving instructions to her 
followers. Minerva, therefore, deputed Criticism to 
her aidj who generally broke the point of Satire's ar- 
rows, turned them aside, or retorted them on himself. 
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Jupiter WSI8 nt }^t angry that the peace of the hea* 
yeuly regiQus should be in pei-petual danger ofviola^ 
tion, and resolved to. dismiss these troublesome an- 
tagonists to the lower world. Hither therefore they 
came, and carried on their ancient quarrel :among 
mortals, nor was either long without zeiEdous votaries. 
Wit, by his gaiety, cs^ptivated the young; and 
JLieaming, by her authority, influenced the old. Their 
power quidkiy appeared by very eminent effects, 
theatres were bu*lt for the reception of Wit, and 
i;olleg!es endowed for the residence .of Learning. 
Each party endeavoured to outvie the other in cost 
amd munificence, and to propagate an opinion, that 
% was necessajy, from the first entrance into life, to 
enlist in one of the factions ; and that jione could 
hope for the regard of either divinity, who had once 
entered the temple of the rival power. 

There were indeed a class. of mortals, by whom 
Wit and Learning were equally disregarded ; these 
were the devotees of Plutus, the god of riches ; 
among these it seldom happened that the g^ety of 
Wit could raise a smile, or the eloquence of Learning 
procure atten^u. In revenge of this contetnpt they 
agreed to incite their followers against them ; but 
the forces that were sent on those expeditions fre- 
quently betrayed their trust: and in contempt of the 
orders which they had received, flattered the rich in 
public while .they scorned them in their hearts ; and 
when, by this treachery, they had obtained the favour 
of Plutus, affected to look with an air of superiority 
on those who still remained in the service of Wit and 
Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivals, at 
the same time, petitioned Jupiter for re-admission to 
their native habitations. Jupiter thundered on the 
right hand, and they prepared to obey the happy 
summons* Wit readily spread his wings and soared 
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aloft, but not being able to see far, waff bewildered 
in the pathless immensity of the ethereal spaces. 
Learning, who knew the way, shook her pinions; 
but for want of natural vieour could only take short 
flights : so, after many efforts, they both sunk again 
to the ground, and learned, from their mutual dis- 
tress, the necessity of union. They therefore joined 
their hands, and renewed their flight: Learning was 
borne up"^ by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided by 
the perspicacity of Learning. They soon reached the 
dwellings of Jupiter, and were so endeared to each 
other, &at they lived afterward in perpetual con- 
cord. Wit persuaded Learning to converse with the 
Graces, and Learning engaged Wit in the service of 
the Virtues. They were now the favourites of all 
the powers of heaven, and gladdened every banquet 
by their presence. They soon after married, at the 
command of Jupiter, and had a numerous progeny 
of Arts and Sciences. 



N« 23. TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 1750. 



Tres mihi conTiys propd disseiitire videntur ; 
Foscentor vario maltikm divvna palato.— Hor. 

Three guests I have, dissenting at my feast, 
Requiring each to gratify his taste 
With different food.— Francis. 

That every man should regulate his actions by his 
own conscience, without any regard to the opinions 
of the rest of the world, is one of the first precepts 
of moral prudence ; justified not only by the suffrage 
of reason, which declares that none of the gifts of 
Heaven are to lie useless^ but by the voice likewise 
of eiperience, which will soon inform us, that, if we 
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make the praise or blame of others the rule of our 
conduct, we shall be distracted by a boundless variety 
of irreconcilable judgments, be held in perpetual 
suspense between contrary impulses, and consult for 
ever without determmation. 

I know not whether, for the same reason, it is not 
necessary forun author to place some confidence in 
liis own skill, and to satisfy himself in the knowledge 
that he has not deviated from the established laws of 
"Compositipn, without submitting his works to frequent 
Examinations before he gives them to the public, or 
endeavouring to secure success by a solicitous con«- 
formity to advice and criticism. 

It is, indeed, quickly discoverable, that consulta- 
tion and compliance can conduce little to the perfec- 
tion of any literary performance ; for whoever is so 
doubtful of his own abilities, as to encourage the re- 
marks of others, will find himself every day embar- 
rassed with new difficulties, and will harass his mind, 
in vain, witii the hopeless labour of uniting hetero- 
geneous ideas, digesting independent hints, and coK 
iecting into one point the several rays of borrowed 
light, emitted often with contrary directions. 

Of all authors, those who retail their labours in 
periodical sheets would be most unhappy, if they 
were much to regard the censures or the admonitions 
of their readers : for, as their works are not sent into 
the world at once, but by small parts in gradual suc- 
cession, it is always imagined, by those who think 
themselves qualified to give instructions, that they 
may yet redeem their former failings by hearkening 
to better judges, and supply the deficiencies of their 
plan, by Sie help of the criticisms which are so libe- 
rally afforded. 

I have had occasion to observe, sometimes with 
vexation^ and sometimes with merriment, the differ- 
ent temper with which the same man reads a printed 
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anfl laaziUBcriptperformaiice. When a book is ooce 
in the hands of the public, it is considered as perma>- 
nent and unalterable ; and tlie reader if ]ie be free 
from personal prejudices, takes it up with no other 
intention than of pleasing or instructing himself; he 
accommodates his inind to the author's design ; and 
having no interest in refusing the amusement that is 
ofii^red him, never interrupts his own tranquillity bj 
studied cavils, or destroys his satis^faction in that 
which is already well, by an anxious inquiry how it 
might be better; but is often contented without 
pleasure, and pleased without perfection. 

But if the same man be calied to consider the merit 
of a production yet unpublished, he brings an imagi- 
nation heated with objections to passages, which he 
hasi yet never heard : he invokes all the po'^ers of 
criticism, and stores his memory with Taste and 
Grace, Purity and Delicacy, Manners apd Unities, 
sounds which, having been once uttered by those 
that understood them, have been since re-echoed 
without meaning, and kept up to the disturbance of 
the world,, by a const^mt repercussion from one cox- 
comb to another. He considers himself as obliged to 
shew, by some proof of his abilities, that he is not 
consulted to no purpose, and therefore watches evei^ 
opening for objection, and looks round for every op- 
portunity to propose some specious alteration. Such 
opportunities a very small degree of sagacity will 
enable him to find ; for, in every workpf imagination, 
the disposition of parts, the insertion of incidents^ 
and use of decorations, may be varieci a thousand 
ways with equal propriety ; and as in things ne^ly 
equal, that will always seem best to every man which 
he himself produces, a critic, whose business is only 
to propose, without the care of execution, can n^ver 
want the. satisfaction of^^elieving that h^ has sug^ 
gested very important improvements, nor the power 
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of enlbtcing his advice by arguments, ^hiqh as they 
appear conyinciDg to himself, either his kindness or. 
his vaaiity will press obstinately and importunately, 
ivkhout suspicion that he may possibly judge too 
hastily in favour of his own advice, or inquiry whe« 
ther dbe advantage of the new scheme be proportion-* 
ate to the labour. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that an orator 
ought not so much to select the strongest arguments 
witlch his cause admits, as to employ all which his 
imagination can affoiid; for, iu>pl^ding, those rea- 
sons are of most value, which ^11 most affect the 
judges : andUiejudges,says he, will be always most 
touched with that which they had befcM^e conceived. 
Every man whais called to give bis <^inion of a per- 
formance, decides upon the same principle ; he first 
Buffershimself to form expectations, and then is angry 
at his disi4)pointm6nt. He lets his imagination rove 
at laige, and wonders that another, equally uncon* 
fined in the boimdless ocean of possibility, takes a 
different course. 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judiciously laid 
down, it is not applicable to the writer's cause, be*- 
cause there always lies an appeal from domiesitic cri* 
tioism to a higher judicature, and the public, which 
is never corrupted, nor often deceived, id to pass the 
last sentence upon literary claims.*' 

Of the grtot force of preconceived opinions I had 
many proofs, when I first entered upon this weekly 
labour. My readers having, firom the performances 
of mj predecessors, established, an idea of uncon- 
nected essays, to which they believed all future au- 
thors under a necessity of conforming, were impa*- 
tient of the least deviation from their system, and 
numerous remonstrances were accordingly made by 
each, as he found his favourite subject omitted or 
delayed. Some weie angry that thei Rambled diet 
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not, like the Spectator^ introduce himself to the ac- 
quaintance of the public, by an account of his own 
birth and studies, an enumeration of his adventurdB, 
and a description of his physiognomy. Others soon 
began to remark that he was a solemn, serious, dic- 
tatorial writer, without sprightliness or gaiety, and 
called out with vehemence for mirth and humour. 
Another admonished him to have a special eye upon 
the various clubs of this great city, and informed 
him that much of the Spectator's vivacity was laid 
out upon such assemblies. He has been censured 
for not imitating the politeness of his predecessors, 
having hitherto neglected to take the ladies under 
his protection, and give them rules for the just op- 
position of colours, and the proper dimensions of 
ruffles and pinners. He has been required by one 
to fix a particular censure upon those matrons who 
play at cards with spectacles ; and another is very 
much offended whenever he meets with a specula- 
tion, in which naked precepts are comprised, without 
the illustration of examples and characters. 

I make not the least question that all these moni- 
tors intend the promotion of my design, and the in- 
struction of iny readers ; but they do not know, or 
do not reflect, that an author has a rule of choice 

Eeculiaf to himself; and selects those subjects which 
e is best qualified to treat, by the course of his 
studies, or the accidents of his life ; that some topics 
of amusement have been already treated with too 
much success to invite a competition ; and that he 
who endeavours to gain many readers must try va- 
rious arts of invitation, essay every avenue of plea- 
sure, and make frequent changes in his methods of 
approach. 

I cannot but consider myself,' amidst this tumult 
of criticism, as a sliip in a poetical tempest, impelled 
at the same time by opposite wmds, and dashed by 
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the wavea from every quarter, but held upright by 
the contrariety of the assailants, and secured in some 
measure, by multiplicity of distress. Had the opi- 
nion of my censurers been unanimous, it might per- 
haps have overset my resolution ; but since I find 
them at variance with each other, I can, without 
scruple, neglect them, and endeavour to gain the 
favour of the public by following the direction of 
my own reason, and indulging the sallies of my own 
imagination. 



N« 24. SATURDAY, JUNE 9, 1750. 



Nemo ii^ sestf tentat descendere. — Psbsius. 
None» none descends into himself. — Dbtden. 

Amoko the precepts, or aphorisms, admitted by p^e- 
neral consent, and inculcated by frequent repetition, 
^ere is none more famous among the masters of an- 
Qient wisdom, than that compendious lesson, Fyw^i 
aeavToVf ' Be acquainted with, thyself;' ascribed by 
some to an oracle, and by others to Chilo of Lace- 
demon. 

This is, indeed, a dictate, which, in the whole ex- 
tent of its meaning, may be said to comprise all the 
speculation requisite to a moral agent. For what 
more can be necessary to the regulation of life, than 
the knowledge of our original, our end, our duties, 
and our relation to other beings ? 

It is however very improbable that the first author, 
whoever he was, intended to be understood in this 
unlimited and comphcated sense; for of the inquiries, 
which in so large an acceptation it would seem to 
recommendi some are too extensive for the powers of 
v2 
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man, and soine require li^ from above;. yiAxQh was 
not yet indulged to the heathen world. 

We might have had moie satisfaction copcenunij^ 
the original import of this celebrated sentence, if 
iistory had informed us, whether it was uttered as 
a general instruction to mankind, or as a paxticular 
caution to some private inquirer ; whether, it wa». 
api^lied to some single occasion^ or laid down as the 
universal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the slightest consideration* 
many possible circumstances, in which this monition 
might very properly be enforced ; for every error in 
human conduct must arise from ignorance in our- 
selves, either perpetual or temporary ; a^d happen 
either because we do not know what is best and fittest, 
or because our knowledge is at the time of action not 
present to the mind. 

'When. a man employs himself upon remote and 
unnecessary subjects, and wastes his life upon ques^- 
tions which cannot be resolved, and of which the 
solution would conduce very little to. the advance* 
ment of happiness ; when he lavishes his hours in 
calculating the weight of the terraqueous globe, or 
in adjusting successive systems of worlds beyond 
the reach of the telescope ; he may be very properly 
recalled from his excursions by this precept, and re-* 
minded that there is a nearer being with which it is 
his duty to be more acquainted; and from which hit 
attention has hitherto been withheld by studies to 
which he has no other motive than vanity or curiosity. 

The great praise of Socrates is, that* he drew the 
wits of Greece, by his instruction and example, from 
the vain pursuit of natural philosophy to moral in- 
quiries, and turned their thoughts from stars and 
tides, and matter and motion, upon the various modes 
of virtue and relations of life. All his lectures were 
but commentaries upon this saying ; if we suppose 
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the knowledge of ourselves recommended by Chilo, 
in opposition to other inquiries less suitable to the 
state of man. 

The great fault of men of learning is still, that 
they offend against this rule, and appear willing to 
study any thing rather than themselves ; for which 
reason' Jthey are often despised by those, with whom 
theyimaginethemselves above comparison; despised, 
as useless to common purposes, as unable to con* 
duct the most trivial affairs, and unqualified to per- 
form those officers by which the concatenation , of 
society is preserved, and mutual tenderness excited 
and maintained. 

Gelidus is a man of great penetration, and deep 
researches. Having a mind naturally formed for the 
abstruser sciences, he can comprehend intricate com- 
binations without confusion, and being of a temper 
naturally cool and equal, he is seldom interrupted 
by his passions in the pursuit of the longest chain of 
unexpected consequences. He has, therefore, a long 
time indulged hopes, that a solution of some pro- 
blems, by which the professors of science have been 
hitherto baffled, is reserved for his genius and in-t 
dustry. He spends his time in the highest room of 
his. house, into which none of his family are suffered 
to enter ; and wh^n he comes down to his dinner, or 
his rest, he walks about like a stranger that is there 
only for a day, without any tokens of regard or ten- 
derness. He has totally divested himself of all hur 
man sensations : he has neither eye for beauty, not 
ear for complaint; he neither rejoices at .the good 
fortune of his nearest friend, nor mourns for any 
public or private calamity. Having once received 
a letter, and given it to his servant to read, he was 
informed, that it was written by his brother, who, 
being shipwrecked, had swam naked to land, and 
was destitute of necessaries in a foreign country. 
N 3 
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* Naked and destitute !' says Gelidus ; 'reach down 
the last volume of meteorological obserrationt, ex- 
tract an exact account of the wind, and note it care<> 
fully in the diary of the weather/ 

The family of Gelidus once broke into his study, 
to shew him that a town at a small distance was on 
fire, and in a few moments a servant came to tell 
him, that the flame had caught so many houses on 
both sides, that the inhabitants were confounded, 
and began to think of rather escaping with their 
lives, than saving their dwellings. * What you tell 
me,' says GeUdufrj ' is very probable, for fire naturally 
acts in a circle/ 

Thns lives this great philosoj^er, insensible to 
every spectacle of distress, and unmoved by the 
loudest call of social nature, for want of considering 
that men are designed for the succour and comfort 
of each other ; that though there are hours which 
maybe laudably spent upon knowledge not immedi- 
ately useful, yet the first attention is due to practical 
virtue ; and that he may be justly driven out from 
the commerce of mankind, who has so far abstracted 
himself from the species, as to partake neither of the 
joys nor griefs of others, but neglects the endear* 
ments of his wife, and the caresses oC his children, to 
count the drops of rain, note the changes of the wind, 
and calculate the eclipses of the moons of Jupiter. 

I shall reserve to some future paper the religious 
and important meaning of this epitome of wisdom, 
and only remark, that it may be applied to the gay 
and light, as well as to the grave and solemn, parts 
of .life ; and that not only the philosopher may for- 
feit his pretences to real learning, but the wit and 
like beauty may miscarry in their schemes, by the 
want of this universal requisite, the knowledge of 
diemselves. 
It is surely for no other reason, that we see such 
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numbers resolutely struggling agamst nature, and 
contending for that which tiiey never can attain, en* 
deayouring to unite cootradiotions, and determioed 
to excel in characters inconsistent with each other ; 
that stock-jobbers affect dress, gaiety, and elegance^ 
and mathematicians labour to be wits ; that the soldiet 
teases his acquaintance with questions in theology, 
and the academic hopes to divert the ladies by a re- . 
cital of his gallantries. That absurdity of pride 
coiltld proceed only from ignorance of themselves,. 
by which Garth attempted criticism, and Congreve 
waved his title to dramatic reputation, and desired 
to be considered only as a gentleman. 

Euphues, with great parts, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect and ungracious form v 
yet it has been his ambition^ fron^ his first entrance 
into life, to distinguish himself by particularities in 
his dress, to outvie beaux i.a embroidery, to import 
new trimmings, and tp be foremost in the fashiop. 
^upbues has turned on bis exterior appearance, that 
attj^ntiou^ which would always haveprodxiced esteem 
had it been fixed upon his paind ; and though his 
virtues aad abilities have preserved him from the 
CQute^ipt which he has so diligently solicited, he 
has, at least, raised one jippediment to his reputa- 
tiQU ; since all can judge of his dress, but few of hi^ 
uoderstapdiiig, and mapy who discern that he is a 
fop, are unwilling to believe that he can be wise. 

There is pne instance i^ which the ladies are par- 
ticttkudy UQwilling to observe the rule of Chilow They 
are d^sirou^ tp ,lude froQi themselves the advances 
of 2Kg^ and end^avovr tQo frequently to supply the 
sprightliness and bloom of youth by artificial beauty 
and forced vivacity. They hpp^ to iitflame the heart 
by glaiuees which baye l^t their ^)s^y or melt it by^. 
kingour wWh is no longer d^lieatct; they play ovei? 
the airs which pleased at a time when they were ex- 
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pected only to please^ and forget that airs in time 
ought to give place to virtues. They continue to 
trifle, because they could once trifle agreeably, till 
those who shared their early pleasures are with- 
drawn to more serious engagements ; and are scarcely 
awakened from their dream of perpetual youth, but 
by the scorn of those whom they endeavour to rival. 



N<> 25. TUESDAY, JUNE 12, 1750. 



PossuDt, qaill posse videntar. — Viboil. 

For they can conquer, who believe they can. — Drtden . 

There are some vices and errors which, though of- 
ten fatal to those in whom they are found, have yet, 
by the universal consent of mankind, been considered 
as entitled to some degree of respect, or have, at 
least, been exempted from contemptuous infamy, 
and condemned by the severest moralists with pity 
rathar.than detestation. 

A constant and invariable example of this general 
partiality will be found in the different regard which 
has always been shewn to rashness and cowardice, 
two vices, of which, though they may be conceived 
equally distant from the middle point, where true 
fortitude is placed, and may equally injure any pub- 
lic or private interest, yet the one is never mentioned 
without some kind of veneration, and the other always 
considered as a topic of unlimited and licentious cen- 
sure, on which all the virulence of reproach may be. 
lawfully exerted. 

, The same distinction is made, by the common 
sufirage, between profusion and avarice, and, per- 
haps, between many other opposite vices ; and, as I 
have found reason to pay great regard to the voice 
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of the peo|^ m cases where knbwledge has been 
forced upon them by experience, without long de- 
4ucttoBs or deep researches, I am inclined to believe 
|kb$it this distribution of respect is not without some 
agreement with the nature of things; and that, in 
the faults, which are thus invested with extraordi- 
;iary;privi]iges, there are generally some latent prin^ 
piples of merit, some possibilities of future virtue,- 
which may, by degress, break from obstruction, and 
by time and opportunity be brought into act^' 
. It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more 
easy to take away superfluities than to supply de*- 
fects: and therefore he that is culpable, because he 
has passed the middle point of virtue, iA always ac- 
counted a fturer object of hope, thanJie who fails by 
falling* short. The one has all that perfection .T&- 
quires, and more, but tlfe excess may be easily re- 
trenched; the other wants the quaUties requisite to 
excellence, and who can tell how he shall obtain 
them? We are certain that the horse may be taught 
to k^p pace with his fellows,, whose fault i^ that he 
^ea/res jthem behind. We know that a few strokes of 
ihe axe wiU lop a cedar: butwhatarts of cultivation' 
can elevate a shrub? 

. To walk.with circumspection and steadiness in the 
right path,fit an equal distance between the extremes 
of error, ought to be the constant endeavour of every 
reasonable being; nor can Lthink those teacters oif 
moral wisdom much to be honoured as benefactors 
jto manlund, who are always enlarging upon the diffi^ 
cuUy .of our duties, and providing ra&er excuses for 
vice, than incentives to virtue. 

But, since to most it will happen often, and to all 
sometinties, that there will be a deviation towards one 
aide or the other, we ought always to employ our 
vi^lance, with most attention, on that enemy from 
which there is the greatest danger, and to stray, if wa 
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mast stray, towards those parts from whence we may 
quickly and easily return. 

Among other opposite qualities of the^mind which 
may become dangeroUs, though in different degrees, 
I have often had occasion to consider the contrary 
effects of presumption and despondency; of heady 
confidence, which promises victory without contest, 
and heartless pusillanimity, which shrinks back from 
the thought of great undertakings, confounds diffi- 
culty with impossibility, and considers all advance- 
ment towards any new attainment as irreversibly pro- 
hibited. 

Presumption will be easily corrected. Every ex- 
periment will teach caution, and miscarriages will 
nourly shew, that attempts are not always rewarded 
with success. The most precipitate ardour will, in 
time, be taught the necessity of methodical gradation 
and preparatory measures ; and the most daring con- 
fidence be convinced that neither merit» nor abilities, 
can command events/ 

It is the advants^e of vehemence and activity, that 
they are always hastening to their own reformation; 
because they incite us to iry whether our expectations 
are well grounded, and therefore detect the deceits 
which they are apt to occasion. But timidity is a 
disease of the mind more obstinate and fatal; for a 
man once persuaded, that any impediment is insu- 
perable, has given it> with respect to himself, that 
strength and weight which it had not before. He can 
scarcely strive with vigoiir and perseverance, when 
he has no hope of gaining the victory; and since he 
never will try his strength, can never discover the 
unreasonableness of bis fears. 

There is often to be found in men devoted to lite- 
rature, a kind of intellectual cowardice, which who- 
ever converses much among them, may observe fre- 
qaentljr to depress the alacrity of enterprise, and, by 
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coosequence^ to retard the improvement of science. 
They have annexed to every species of knowledge 
some chimerical character of terror and inhibition, 
which they transmit, without much reflection, from 
one to another; they first fright themselves, and then 
propagate^ the panic to their scholars and acquaint- 
ance. One study is inconsistent with a lively ima- 
gination, another with a solid judgment; one is im- 
proper in the early parts of life, another requires so 
much time, that it is not to be attempted at an ad- 
vanced age; one is dry and contracts Uie sentiments, 
another is diffuse and overburdens the memory ; one 
is insufferable to taste and delicacy, and another 
wears out life in the study of words, and is useless 
to a wise man, who desires only the knowledge of 
things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the infantes bar* 
batiy boys both young and old, have been hitherto 
frighted from digressing into new tracts of learning, 
none has been more mischievously efficacious than 
an opinion that every kind of knowledge requires a 
peculiar genius, or mental constitution, framed for 
the reception of some ideas, and the exclusion of^ 
others ; and to him whose genius is not adapted to 
the study which he prosecutes, all labour shall be 
vain and fruitless, vain as an endeavour to mingle oil 
and water, or in the language of chemistry to amal- 
gamate bodies of heterogeneous principles. 

This opinion we may reasonably suspect to have 
been propagated by vanity, beyond the truth. It is 
natural for those who have raised a reputation by any 
science, to exalt themselves as endowed by Heaven 
with peculiar powers, or marked out by an extraor- 
dinary designation for their profession; and to fright 
competitors away by representing the difficulties with 
which they must contend, and the necessity of qua- 
lities which are supposed to be not generally con- 
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ferred, and which no man can' know, but by exptti- 
ence, whether he enjoys. 

To this discouragement it may be possibly an- 
swered; that since a genius, whatever it be, is like fire 
•in the flint, only to be produced bv collision with a^ 
proper subject, it is the business of every man to try 
whether his faculties may not happily co-opef ate with 
his desires; and since they whose proficiency he ad^ 
mires, knew thehr own force only by the event, he 
needs but engage in the same Undertaking wilJi equal 
spirit, and may reasonably hope for equal success. 

There is another species of false intielligence, given 
by those who profess to sTiew the way to the summit 
of knowledge, of equal tendency to depress t!he mind 
with false distrust of itself, and weaken itby rfeedless 
solicitude and dejection. When a scholar, whom they 
desire to animate, consults them at his entrance on 
some new study, it is common to make Mattering re- 
presentations of its pleasantness and facility. Thus 
they generally attain one of two ends almost equally 
desirable ; they either incite his indufstiy by elevating 
his hopes, or produce a high opinion of their own 
abilities, since they are supposed to relate only what 
they have found,^ and to have proceeded with no less 
-ease than they promise to their followers: 

The student, inflamed by this encouragement, sets 
forward in the new path, and proceeds a few steps 
with, great alacrity, but he soon finds asperities and 
intricacies of which he has not been forewarned, and 
imagining that none ever were so entangled or fa- 
tigued before him, sinks suddenly into despair, and 
desists as from an expedition in which fate oppose* 
'him. TTius his terrors are multiplied by his hopes, 
and he ife defeated without resistance, because he had 
iio expectation of an enemy. 

Of these treacherous instructors, the one destroy^ 
industry, by declaring that indiistry is vain; the other 
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by repTesenting it as needless ; the one cuts away the 
root of hope, &e other raises it only to be blasted. 
The one confines his pupil to the shore, by telling 
him that his wreck is certain, the other sends him to 
sea, without preparing him for tempests. 

False hopes and false terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every man who proposes to grow eminent 
by learning, should carry in his mind, at once» the 
difficulty of excellence, and the force of industry ; 
and remember that fame is not conferred but as the 
recompense of labour, and that labour, vigorously 
continued, has not often failed of its reward. 



N« 26. SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1750. 



Ii»entes dominos, e^,cJar9 nomina fumsB, 

IllustriQae graves nobilitate domos 
Devita, et longe caatus fuge ; contrahe vela, 

Et te littoribus cymba propinqua vehaL — Sekeca. 

' Each mighty lord, big with a pompous name, 
And each high house of fortune and of fame, 
With caution fly ; contract tiiy ample sails, 
And near the shore Mprove the gentle gales. — Elphxnstok. 

'MR. RAMBLER, 
* It is usual for men, engaged in the same pursuits, 
to be inquisitive after the conduct and fortune of each 
other; and, therefore, I suppose it will not be un. 
pleasing to you, to read an account of the various 
changes which have happened in part of a lif^ devoted 
to literature. My narrative will not exhibit any great 
variety of events, or extraordinary revolutions ; but 
may, perhaps, be not less useful, because I shall re- 
late nothing which is not likely to happen to a thou- 
sand others. 

/ I was born heir to a very small fortune, and left 
by my father, whom I cannot remember, to the care 
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of an uncle. He having no dookiren, always treated 
.me as.his son, and £ndmgin me those qualities which 
old men easily discover in spiightly children^ when 
they, happen to love them^ declared that a genius like 
mine, should never .be lost for waftt of cultivatioB. 
He therefore placed me, for the usual lime, at a great 
school, and Uiensentme to the univefsityyir^ a 
Uit-ger allowanoe than my ownpatiliaMmy iprbuld^bsve 
affonded, that I might not l^eep niean compaby, but 
learn to become my dignity irhen I should be made 
lord chancellor, which he often lainentedy that Ike 
increase of his infirmities was very tikely t^ piedhide 
him from seeing. 

* This exuberance of money displayed itself in 
gaiety of appearance and wsotfl^ness of ojmnse, 
and introduced me to the acquaintance' ot those 
whom the same superfinityof fortune betrayed to the 
same licence and ostentation ;- .yoimg heirs,- who 
pleased themselves with a remark very frequent in 
their mouths, that though they were sent by their fa- 
thers to the university, they were not un<ler the ne- 
cessity of living by their learnings 

' Among men of this claBS 1 easily obtained .the re- 
potation of a great genius, and was persuaded that 
with such liveliness of imagination, and dehpacy of 
sentiment, I should never l^ able.tp submit to. the 
drudgery of the law. I ther^ore gave myself wboUy 
to the more uiry and elegant parts of learning, and 
was often so much elated with my superiority to da 
youths with whom I conversed, that I begim tq listOQ, 
YJ4h great attention, to those that recommended tp 
ine a ^ider and more conspicuous theajlve ; imdwas 
pfLiflicidarly touched with an observation^ made by 
.oncfjof my friends; that it was not by Ung^ring i|i 
the university that Prior became ambas£iador, or Ad- 
dison secretary of state. . 

< This desire was hourly increased by the soUpitah 
tion of my companions; who removing one by one to 
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London/ as the caprice of their reladoiis allowed' 
theniy or the legal aitmisftiod Irom the hands of their 
gmudiaos put it in their power, never failed to send 
en account of the beanty and felicily of the new 
world, and to remonstrate how much was lost by 
every hour's contmuance in a place of retirement 
and constraint. 

' My uncle in the mean time frequently harassed me 
with monitx>ry letters, which I sometimes neglected 
to open for a week after I received them, and gene* 
rally read in a tavern, with such comments as might 
shew how much I was miperior to instruction or ad- 
vice. I could not but wonder how a man confined 
to the country, and unacquainted with the present 
system of things, shcwld imagine himself qualified to 
instruct a rising genius, bom to give laws to the age, 
refine its taste, and multiply its pleasures. 

* The postman, however, still continaed to bring 
me new remonstrances ; for my uncle was very little 
depressed by the ridicule and reproach which he 
never heard. Bat men of parts have quick resent- 
ments; it was impossible to bear his usurpations for 
ever ; and I resolved, once for sdl, to make him an 
example to those who imagine themselves wise be- 
cause they are old, and to teach young men, who are 
too tame under representation, in what manner gray- 
bearded insolence ought to be treated. I therefore 
one evening took my pen in hand, and after having 
animated. myself with a catch, wrote a general an- 
swer to all his precepts, with such vivacity of turn, 
such elegance of irony, and such asperity of sar- 
casm, that I convulsed a large company with uni- 
versid laughter, disturbed the neighbourhood with 
vociferations of applause, and five days afterward 
was answered, that I must be content to live on my 
own estate. 

* This contraction of my income gave me no dis- 
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turbance, for a genius like mine was out of the reach 
of want I had friends that would be proud to open 
their purses at my call, and prospects of such ad- 
vancement as would soon reconcile my uncle, whom^ 
upon mature deliberation, I resolved to receive into 
favour, without insisting on any acknowledgment of 
his offence, when the splendour of my condition 
should induce him to wish for my countenance. I 
therefore went up to London, before I had shewn 
the alteration of my condition, by any abatement of 
my way of living, and was received by all my acade- 
mical acquaintance with triumph and congratula- 
tions. I was immediately introduced among the wits 
and men of spirit ; and in a short time had divested 
myself of all my scholar's gravity, and obtained the 
reputation of a pretty fellow. 

* You will easily believe that I had no great know- 
ledge of the world; yet I had been hindered, by the 
general disinclination every man feels to cqnfess po- 
veirty, from telling to any one the resolution of my 
uncle, and for some time subsisted upon the stock of 
money which I had brought with me, and contributed 
my share as before to all our entertainments. But 
my pocket was soon emptied, and I was obUged to 
ask my friends for a small sum. This was a favour 
which we had often reciprocally received from one 
another; they supposed my wants only accidental, 
and therefore willingly supplied them. In a short 
time I found a necessity of asking again, and was 
again treated with the same civility ; but the third 
time they began to wonder what that old rogue my 
uncle could mean by sending a gentleman to town 
without money; and when they gave me what I 
asked for, advised me to stipulate for more regular 

. remittances. 

* This somewhat disturbed my dream of constant 
afBuence^ but I was three days after completely 
awaked; for entering the tavern, where we met 
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eyery evenings I found the waiters remitted their 
complatsancey and, instead of contending to light 
me up stairs, suffered me to 'wait for some minutes 
by the bar. When I came to my company, I found 
them unusually grave and formal, and one of diem 
took the hint to turn the eonyersation upon the mis*^ 
conduct of young men, and enlarged upon the folly 
of frequenting the company of men of fortune, with* 
out being able to support the expense, an observation 
which the rest contributed either to enforce by repe* 
tition, or to illustrate by examples. Only one of 
them tried to divert the discourse, and endeavoured 
to direct my attention to remote questions and com- 
mon topics. 

* A man guilty of poverty easily bdieves himself 
suspected ; I went, however, tiext morning to break- 
fast with him, who appeared ignorant of die drift of 
the oonversudon, ana by a series of inquiries, draw- 
ing still nearer to the point, prevailed on him, not, 
perhaps, much against his ^Ul, to inform me, that 
Mr. Dash, whose fadier was a wealthy attorney near 
my nadve place, had, the morning before, received 
an account of my uncle's resentment, and communi- 
cated his intelligence with the utmost industry of 
grovelling insolence. 

* It was now no longer practicable to consort with 
my former friends, unless I would be content to be 
used as an inferior guest, who was to pay for his wine 
by mirth and flattery ; a character which, if I could 
not escape it, I resolved to endure only among those 
who had never known me in the pride of plenty. I 
changed my lodgings, and frequented the coffee- 
houses in a different region of die town ; where I 
was^ very quickly distinguished by several young 
gentlemen of high birth and large estates, and began . 
again to amuse my imagination with hopes of prefer- 
ment, though not quite so confidendy as when I had 
less experience. 

o 3 
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' The first new conquest which this new scene en- 
abled me to gain over myself was, when I submitted 
to confess to a party, who invited me to an expensive 
diversion, that my revenues were not equal to such 
golden pleasures ; they would not suffer me, how- 
ever, to stay behind, and with great reluctance I 
yielded to be treated. I took that opportunity of re- 
commending myself to some office or employment, 
which they unanimously promised to procure me by 
their joint interest. 

* I had now entered into a state of dependance, 
and had hopes, or fears, from almost every man I 
saw. If it be unhappy to have one patron, what % 
his misery who has many ? I was obliged to comply 
with a thousand caprices, to concur in a thousand 
follies, and to countenance a thousand errors. I en- 
dured innumerable mortifications, if not from cruelty, 
at least from negligence, which will creep in upon 
the kindest and most delicate minds, when they con- 
verse without the mutual awe of equal condition. I 
found the spirit and vigour of liberty every moment 
sinking in me, and a servile fear of displeasing, 
stealing by degrees upon all my behaviour, till no 
word, or look, or action, was my own. As Ibe soli- 
citude to please increased, the power of pleasing 
grew less, and I was always clouded with diffidence 
where it was most my interest and wish to shine. 

\ My patrons, considering me as belonging to the 
community, and, therefore, not the charge of any 
particular person, made no scruple of neglecting 
any opportunity of promoting me, which every one 
thought more properly the business of another. An 
account of my expectations and disappointments, 
and the succeeding vicissitudes of my life, I shall 
give you in my following letter, which will be, I 
hope, of use to shew how ill he forms his schemes, 
who expects happiness without freedom. 

I am, &c.' 
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N» 37. TUESDAY, JUNE 19, 1760. 



-Pauperiem metaens potiore metallis 



Libertate caret. — Hob. 

So he, who poverty with horror views, 

Who sells his freedom in exchange for gold 

(Freedom for mines of wealth too cheaply sold). 

Shall make eternal servitude his fate. 

And feel a haughty master's galling weight — Francis. 

'MR. RAMBLER, 
* As it is natural for every man to think himself of 
importance, your knowledge of the world will in- 
cline you to forgive me, if I imagine your curiosity 
so much excited by the former part of my narration, 
as to make you desire, that I should proceed without 
any unnecessary arts of connexion. I shall, there- 
fore, not keep you longer in such suspense, as per- 
haps my performance may not compensate. 

* In the gay company with which I was now united, 
I found those allurements and delights, which the 
friendship of young men always affords ; there was 
that openness which naturally produced confidence, 
that affability which, in some measure, softened de- 
pendance, and that ardour of profession which in- 
cited hope. When our hearts were dilated with merri- 
ment, promises were poured out with unlimited pro- 
fusion, and life and fortune were but a scanty sacri- 
fice to friendship; but when the hour came, at which 
any effort was to be made, I had generally the vexa- 
tion to find that my interest weighed nothmg against 
the slightest amusement, and that every petty avo- 
cation was found a sufficient plea for continuing me 
in uncertainty and want. Their kindness was indeed 
sincere ; when they promised, they had no intention 
to deceive; but the same juvenile warmth which 
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kmdled their benevolence, gave force in the same 
proportion to every other pasi^ion, and I was forgot- 
ten as soon as any new pleasure seized on their at- 
tention. 

' Vs^ario told me one evening, that all my per- 
plexities should be soon at an end, and desired me, 
from that instant, to throw upon him all care of my 
fortune, for a post of considerable value was that 
day become vacant, and he knew his interest suffi- 
cient to procure it in the morning. He desired me 
to call on him early, that he might be dressed soon 
enough to watt on the minister before any other ap- 
plication should be made. I came as he appointed, 
with all the flame of gratitude, and was told by his 
servant, that having found at his lodgings when he 
came home, an acquaintance who was going to travel, 
he bad been persuaded to accompany him to Dover, 
and that they had taken post-horses two hours be- 
fore day. 

* I was once very near to preferment, by the kind- 
ness of Charinus, who, at my request, went to beg 
a place, which he thought me likely to fill with great 
reputation, and in which I should have many oppor- 
tunities of promoting his interest in return ; and he 
pleased himself with imagining the mutual benefits 
that we should confer, and the advances that we 
should make by our united strength. Away therefore 
he went, equally warm with friendship and ambition, 
and left me to prepare acknowledgments against his 
return. At length he came back, and told me he 
had met in his way a party going to breakfast in the 
country, that the ladies importuned him too much 
to be refused, and that having passed the morning 
with them, he was come back to dress himself for a 
ball, to which he was invited for the evening. 

* I have sufiered several disappointments from tai- 
lors and periwig-makers, who by neglecting to per- 
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form their work. withheld my patrons from court; 
and once failed of an establishment for life by the 
delay of a servant, sent to a neighbouring shop to 
replenish a snuiF-box. 

^ At last I thought my solicitude | at an end, for an 
office fell into the h^inds of Hippodamus's father, 
who being then in the country, could not very 
speedily fill it, and whose fondness would not have 
8u£fered him to refuse his son a less reasonable re- 
quest. Hippodamus therefore set forward with great 
expedition, and I expected every hour an account of 
his success. A long time I waited without any in- 
telligence, but at last received a letter from New- 
market, by which I was informed, that the races were 
begun, and I knew the vehemence of his passions 
too well to imagine that he could refuse himself his 
favourite amusement. 

* You will not wonder that I was at last weary of 
the patronage of young men, especially as I found 
them .not generally to promise much greater fidelity 
as they advanced in life ; for I observed that what 
they gained in steadiness they lost in benevolence, 
and grew colder to my interest as they became more 
diligent to promote their own. I was convinced that 
their liberality was only profuseness, that, as chance 
directed, they were equally generous to vice and 
virtue, that they were warm but because they were 
thoughtless, ana counted the support of a friend only 
amongst other gratifications of passion. 

' My resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 
men whose reputation was established, whose high 
stations enabled them to prefer me, and whose age 
exempted them from sudden changes of inclination. 
I was considered as a man of parts, and therefore 
easily found admission to the table of Hilarius, the 
celebrated orator, renowned equally for the extent of 
his knowledge, the elegance of his diction, and the 
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aciiteness df his wit* HiliariiiiB receivtfd me with an 
appearance of great satisfaction^ prodaced to-tne all 
his friends, and directed to me thait p^rt of his dis- 
course in which he most endeavoured to display his 
imagination. I had now learned my own interest 
enough to supply him opportunities for smart re- 
marks and gay saUies, which I never failed to eeho 
and applaud. Thus I was gaining eveiy hour on kis 
affections, till unfortunately, when the assembly was 
more splendid than usual, his desire of admiration 
prompted him to turn his railleiy upon me. I bore 
it for some thne with great submission, and saccesa 
encouraged him to redouble his attacks ; at last my 
vanity prevailed over my prudence, I retorted hie 
irony with such spirit, that Hilarius, unaccustomed to 
resistance, was disconcerted, and soon found means 
of convincing me that his purpose was not to en-^ 
courage a rival, but to foster a parasite. 

^ I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, 
a nobleman eminent for judgment and criticism. 
He had contributed to my reputation by the praises 
which he had often bestowed upon my writings, in 
which he owned that there were proofs of a genius 
that might rise to high degrees of excellence, when 
time, or information, had reduced its exuberance. 
He therefore required me to consult him before the 
publication of any new performance, and commonly 
proposed innumerable uterations, without sufiicieBt 
attention to tb^ general design, or regard to my form 
of style and mode of imagination. But these cor- 
rections he never failed to press as indispensably 
necessary, and thought the least delay of compliance 
an act of rebellion. The pride of an author made 
this treatment insufferable, and I thought any tyranny 
easier to be borne than that which took from me the 
use of my understanding. 

' My next patron was Eutyches the statesman, who 
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was wholly engaged in public affairs, and seemed to 
have no ambition but to be powerful and rich. I 
found his favotfr more permanent than that df the 
others, for there was a certain .price at which it might 
be bought; he allowed nothing to humour, or to af- 
fection, but was always ready to pay liberally for the 
service that he required. His demands were, indeed, 
very often such as virtue could not easily consent to 
gratify : but virtue is not to be consulted when men 
are to raise their fortiu»es by the favour of the great. 
His measures were censured; i wrote in his defence, 
and was recompensed with a place, of which the 
profits were never received by me without the pang's 
of remeBkberid^ thai they were f h(» reward of wicked-" 
nesa, & reward whi^ nothing but that vdeoeKisit3|h 
vrhiA the comumplion of niy little estate tn these 
wild piumits bad brought upon me^i Mndering me # 
from throwing bftek ia the fa«e of my eorjniptor. 

* Atthistimemyittiicle died without a wiU^ and I. 
became bek to & small fortune^ I had rea&lutieat 
to throw off the spLend^^r whidi rqproadhed me to 
myaekf, and retire to «n humUieE state, in which I am. 
now oKkavoitnag to recover the: dignitjr of virtue, 
and hope to make some repassAion for my crime and 
follies, by informing others, who may be led alter 
the same pa^ants, that they are about to engage in 
a course of Ufe, in which they. are to purchase, by a 
thousand rainaries, the privilege of rep^ntanee^ 

I am, ice. EijBVhVf^*' 
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N» 28. SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1750. 



lUi mors gravis iocubat, 
Qui, notus nlmU omhibus, 
Igaotus moritur sibL — Seneca. 

To him, alas ! to him I fear. 
The face of death will terrible appear. 
Who in his life, flatt'ring hb senseless pride. 
By being known to all the world beside, 
Does not himself, when be is dying, know. 
Nor what he b, nor whither he*s to go. — Cowley. 

I HAVE shewn, in a late essay, to what errors men 
are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion, of their 
own powers, and a negligent inspection ^f^eir own 
character. But as I then confined my observations 
to common occurrences and familiar scenes, I think 
it proper to inquire, how far a nearer acqaaintance 
with ourselves is necessary to our preservation from' 
crimes as well as follies, and how much the attentive 
study of our own minds may contribute to secure to 
us the approbation of liiat Being, to whom we are 
accountable for our thoughts and our actions, and 
whose favour must finally constitute our total hap-' 



If it be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of any 
enterprise by frequent miscarriages, it may justly be 
concluded that it is not easy for a man to know him- 
self; for wheresoever we turn our view, we shall find 
almost all with whom we converse so nearly as to 
judge of their sentiments, indulging more favourable 
conceptions of their own virtue than they have been 
able to impress upon others, and congratulating 
themselves upon degrees of excellence, which their 
fondest admirers cannot allow them to have attained. 

Those representations of imaginary virtue are ge- 
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n^rally oxasidered as arts of hypocrisy, and as snares 
laid for confidence and praise. But I believe the 
suspicion often unjust ; those who thus propagate 
their own reputation, only extend the fraud by 
which they have been themselves deceived ; for this 
faiUng is incident to numbers, who seem to live 
l¥ithout designs, competitions, or pursuits; it ap- 
pears on occasions which promise no accession of 
honour or of profit, and to persons from whom very 
little is to be hoped or feared. It is, indeed, not 
easy to tell how far we may be blinded by the love 
of ourselves, when we reflect how much a secondary 
paasion can cloud our judgment, and how few Guilts 
a man, in the first raptures of love> can discover in 
the person or conduct of his mistress. 

To lay open all the sources fiiom which error flows 
in upon him who contemplates his own character, 
would require more exact knowledge of the human* 
heart, than, perhaps, the most acute and laboriousr 
observers have acquired. And since falsehood may 
be diversified without end, it is not unlikely that every 
maa admits an imposture in some respect peculiar to 
himself, as his views have been accidentally directed^ 
Of his ideas particularly combined. 

Somefallacies, however, there are, more frequently 
iasidiouK* which it may, perhaps, not. be useless to 
detect, because, though they are gross, they may be 
fatal, and' because nothing but attention is necessary 
to'defeat them. 

- One sophism by which men persuade themselves 
that they have those virtues winch they really wauty 
is formed by the substitution of single acts for 
habits. A miser who once relieved a friend from 
the danger of a prison, suffers his imagination to 
dwell for ever upon his own heroic generosity ; he 
yieldfl his heart up to indignation at those who are 
bliod to merit or insensible tomisery^^andiwho can- 

XIX. p 
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please thetntelves with the enjoyment of tbel weaitli • 
wliidi'tkey iiever permit otiiera to partake. Frdol 
any ceasares of the world, or reproaches of his cen^ 
science, he has aji appeal to actkni and to know« 
ledge ; aiid though his whole life is a course of r»- 
padty ^nd ararice, he concludes himsdf to he tender 
and Uberal, heeause he has once performed an act of 
liberality and tenderness. 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the ap* 
preach of one end to the eye, l^seiis diem by the 
applieaition of the dther ; so Tiees are extenuated by 
die iayersion of that fallacy, by which virtues are 
aagmeoted. Those faults Wbdch wie cannot conceal 
from etir own notioe, .are oetifiidered, kowever .fre- 
quent, not as habitual- corruptions or settled prac* 
ttee^^ but as casual faihires, «nd 43itrgle hipsesi^ A 
man who hat, from yewr.to y«ar, set his country to 
sale,! eitiusr for the.gratificatien of his ambtdon or 
reseatolent,- eonfesses Ikit the baat of pajrty now and 
dien betrays the se^terest virtue to measures that 
Ofknnot bk seriously, cbeleiided. He that spends hm 
days .and nights in jriot and ddsaocliery, owns that 
bis pftsiioDS oftentimea overpower his resdlutkm. 
But each comforts himself that his fiEUilts are not 
without precedent, for the best and the wisest men 
have given way to the violence bf sudden tiemp* 
tations. 

There are men who always confound the praise of 
goodness with the practice, and who believe them- 
selves mild and moderate, charitable and feithful, be- 
caiiise they have exerted their eloquence in c<Hnnle»- 
dation of mildness^ fidelity, and other virtues. Thie 
is ait error almost universal among Ihose that con- 
verse much with dependants, with such whose fear 
or intarest disposes them to a seeming reverence for 
any deidamation, however enthiisiastic, and submis- 
aion to any boast, however arrogant. Having nofte 
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to recf^ their attention to €hefr lires, they rate them* 
Bdyes by the goodness of their opinions, and forget 
-how much mote easily men may shW their virtue in 
their talk than ia their .actions. 

The tribe is likewise very numerous of those who 
regulate their lives, not by the standard of religion, 
l»ut the measure of other men's virtue ; who lull their 
own remorse with the remembrance of crimes mor^ 
atrocious than their own, and seem to believe liiat 
they are not bad while another can be found worse. 
, For escaping these and a thousand other deceits, 
siaay expedicints have been proposed. Some have 
Deoomqieiided the frequent consultation of a wise 
friend, admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to sin* 
cerity. But this appears a remedy by no means 
adapted to general use : for in order to secure the 
virtue of one, it presupposes more virtue in two than 
will generally be found. In the first, such a desire 
of rectitude and amendment, as may incline him to 
hear his own accusatioh from the mouth of him 
.whom he esteems, and by whom, therefore, he will 
always hope that his faults are not discovered ; and 
in the second, sueh zeal and honesty, as will make 
him content for his £riend^s advantage to IcMie his 
kindness. 

A long hie may be passed without finding a friend 
in whose understaadmg and virtue we can equally 
confide, and whose opinion we can value at oneefor 
its justness and sincerity. A weak man, however 
honest, is not qualified to judge. A man of the 
world, however penetrating, is not fit to counsel. 
Friends are often chosen for similitude of manners, 
and therefore each palliates the other's failings, be- 
cause they are his own. Friends are tender, and 
unwilling to give pain, or they are interested, and 
fearful to offend. 

' These objections have inclined others to advise, 
p2 
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that he \fho would know himself, should consult his 
enemies, remember the reproaches that are veiled 
to his face, and'listen for the censures that are ut- 
tered in private. For his great business is to know 
his faults, and those malignity will discover, and re- 
sentment will reveal. But this precept may be often 
frustrated ; for it seldom happens that rivals or op- 
ponents sure suffered to come near enough to know 
our conduct with so much exactness as that con- 
science should allow and reflect the accusation. Th^ 
charge of an enemy is often totally false, and com- 
monly so mingled with falsehood, that the mind 
takes advantage from the failure of one part to dis- 
credit the rest, and never suffers any disturbance 
afterward from such partial reports. 

Yet it seems that enemies have been always found 
by experience the most faithful monitors ; for adver^ 
sity has ever been considered as the state in which 
a man most easily becomes acquainted with himself, 
and this effect it must produce hj withdrawing flat- 
terers, whose business it is to hide our weaknesses 
from us, or by giving loose to malice, and licence to 
reproach ; or at least by cutting off those pleasures 
which called us away from meditation. on our own 
conduct, and repressing that pride which too easily 
persuades us, that we merit whatever we eigoy. 

Part of these benefits it is in every man's power to 
procure to himself, by assigning proper portions of 
his life to the^ examination of the rest, and by putting 
himself frequently in such a situation by retirement 
and abstraction, as may weaken the influence of ex- 
ternal objects. By this practice he may obtain the 
solitude of adversity without its melancholy, its 
instructions without its censures, and its sensibility 
without its perturbations. 

The necessity of setting the world at a distance 
from us, when we are to take a survey of ourselves 
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has sent many from high stations to the severities of 
a monastic life ; and indeed, every man deeply eh* 
gaged in business, if all regard to another state be not 
extinguished, must have the conviction, though, per- 
haps, not the resolution, of Valdesso, who, vhen he 
solicited Charles the Fifth to dismiss him, being 
asked, whether he retired upon disgust, answered 
that he laid down his commission, for no other rea- 
son but because * there ought to be some time for 
sober reflection between the life of a soldier and his 
death/ 

There are few conditions which do not entangle us 
with sublunary hopes and fears^ from which it is ne- 
cessary to be at intervals disencumbered, that we 
may place ourselves in his presence who views ef- 
fects in their causes, and actions in their motives ; 
that we may, as Chillingworth expresses it, consider 
things as if there were no other beings in the world 
but God and ourselves ; or, to use language yet 
more awful, * may commune with our own hearts, 
and be still.' 

* Death,' says Seneca, * falls heavy upon him who is 
too much known to others, and too little to himself;' 
and Pontanus, a man celebrated among the early 
restorers of literature, thought the study of our own 
hearts of so much importance, that he has recom- 
mended it from his tomb. Sum Joanna Jimamu 
Pontanus, quern amaverunt bonce muses, suspexerunt 
viri probiy honestavehmt reges domim:jam scis qui sim, 
vel qui potiUs fwerim ; ego verb te, kospes, noscere in te-^ 
nebris nequeo, sed teipsum ut noscas rogo, *^ I am Pon- 
tanus, beloved by the powers of literature, admired 
by men of worth, and dignified by the monarchs of 
the world. Thou knowest now who I am, or more 
properly who I was. For thee, stranger, I, who am 
m darkness, cannot know thee, but I entreat thee to 
know thyself.' 

f3 
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I hope every jeader of this paper will consider 
himself as engaged to the observation of a precept, 
which the wisdom and virtue of all ages have con- 
curred to enforce, a precept dictated by philosophers, 
inculcated by poets, and ratified by saints. 



No 29. TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1750. 



Pradens futari temporis exitam 
Caligino8& nocte premit deus, 
Ridetque si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidet Hor. 

Bat God has wisely bid from haman sight 
The dark decrees of human fate. 

And sown their seeds in depth of night; 
He laagbs at all the giddy turns of state. 
When mortals search too soon, and fear too late. 

Drtdkn. 

There is nothing recommended with greater fre- 
quency among the gayer poets of antiquity > than the 
secure possession of the present hour, and the dismis- 
sion of all the cases which intrude upon our quiet, or 
hinder, by importunate perturbations, the enjoyment 
of those aelights which our condition happens to set 
before us. 

The ancient poets, ai'e, indeed, by no means unr 
exceptionable teachers of morality; their precepts 
are to be always considered as the sallies of a genius^ 
intent rather upon giving pleasure than instruction, 
eager to take every advantage of insinuation, and, 
provided the passix)ns can be engaged on its side, 
yery little solicitous about the suffi-age of reason. 

The darkness and uncertainty through which the 
heathens were compelled to wander in the pursuit 
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X}f happiness, may, indeed, be alleged as ah excuse 
for many of their seducing invitations to immediate 
enjoyment, which the moderns, by whom they have 
been imitated, have not to plead. It is no wonder 
that such as had no promise of another state should 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon the improvement of 
that which was before them ; but surely those who 
are acquainted with the hopes and fears of eternity, 
might think it necessary to put some restraint upon 
their imagination, and reflect that by echoing the 
songs of the ancient bacchanals, and transmitting the 
maxims of past debauchery, they not only prove 
that they want invention, but virtue, and submit to 
the servility of imitation only to copy that of which 
the writer, if he was to live now, would often be 
ashamed. 

Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius are 
seldom without some radiations of understanding, 
by which meaner minds may be enlightened, the in- 
citements to pleasure are, in those authors, general- 
ly mingled with such reflections upon life, as well de- 
serve to be considered distinctly from the purposes 
for which they are produced, and to be treasured up 
as the settled conclusions of. extensive observation, 
acute sagacity, and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment, that, on these oc- 
casions, they often warn their readers against inqui. 
ries into futurity, and solicitude about events which 
lie hid in causes yet unactive, and which time has 
not brought forward into the view of reason. An 
idle and thoughtless resignation to chance, without 
any struggle against calamity, or endeavour after 
advantage, is indeed below the dignity of a reason- 
able being, in whose power Providence has put a 
great part even of his present happiness; but it 
shews an equal ignorance of our proper sphere, to 
harass our thoughts with conjectures about things 
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not yet in being. How con we regulate events, 6i 
which we yet know not whether they will ever hap- 
pen ? And why should we think, with painftil anxi- 
ety, about that on which our thoughts can have no 
influence ? ' . 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wise man 
is never surprised ; and perhaps, this exemption from 
astonishment may be imagined to proceed from such 
a prospect into futurity, as gave previous intimation 
of those evils which often fell unexpected upon others 
that have less foresight. But the truth is, tnat things 
to come, except when they approach very nearly, are 
equally hidden from men of all degrees of understand- 
ing ; and if a wise man is not amazed at sudden oc- 
currences, it is not that he has thought more, but 
less upon futurity, . He never considered things not 
yet existing as the proper objects of his attention ; 
he never indulged dreams till he was deceived by 
their phantoms, nor ever realized nonentities to his 
mind. He is not surprised because hens not disap- 
pointed, and he escapes disappointtnent because he 
never forms any expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that is so justly 
censured, is not the result of those general rejections 
on the variableness of fortune, the uncertainty of life, 
and the universal insecurity of all human acquisitions, 
which must always be suggested by the view of the 
world ; but such a desponding anticipation of mis^ 
fortune, as fixes the mind upon scenes of gloom and 
melancholy, and makes fear predominate in every 
kaagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the same nature 
with jealousy in love, and suspicion in the general 
eommerciB of life ; a temper which keeps the man 
always in alarms, disposes him to judge of every 
thing in a manner that least favours his own quiet, 
ills him with perpetual stratagems of counteraction, 
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wears him out in schemes to obviate evils which 
never threatened hira, and at len^, perhaps, con- 
tributes to the production of those mischiefs of which 
it had raised such dreadful apprehensions. 

It has been usual in all ages for moralists to repress 
the swellings of vain hope, by representations of the 
innumerable casualties to which life is subject, and 
by instances of the unexpected defeat of the wisest 
schemes of policy, and sudden subversions of the 
highest eminences of greatness. It has, perhaps, 
not been equally observed, that all these examples 
afford the proper antidote to fear as well as to hope, 
and may be applied with no less efficacy as conso- 
lations to the timorous, than as restraints to the 
proud. 

Evil is uncertain in the same degree as good, and 
for the reason that we ought not to hope too secure- 
ly, we ought not to fear with too much dejection. 
The state of the world is continually changing, and 
none can tell the result of the next vicissitude. 
Whatever is afloat in the stream of time, may, when 
it is very near us, be driven away by an accidental 
blast, which shall happen to cross the general course 
of the current. The sudden accidents by which the 
powerful are depressed, may fall upon mose whose 
malice we fear ; and the greatness by which we ex- 
pect to be overborne, may become another proof of 
the false flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may be- 
come weak, or we grow strong, before our encoun- 
ter, or we may advance against each other, without 
ever meeting. There are indeed, natural evils which 
we can flatter ourselves with no hopes of escaping, 
and with little of delaying ; hut of the ills which are 
apprehended from human malignity, or the opposi- 
tion of rival interests, we may always alleviate the 
terror by considering that our persecutors are weak 
and ignorant, and mortal like ourselves. 
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i Tk^ midbftunes which aris6 fi^ota the concurrence 
ef imhappy incidents should never be suffered to dis- 
turb us before they happen ; because, if the breast be 
once laid open to the dread of mere possibilities of 
miseryt hfe must be given a prey to dismal solici- 
tude, and quiet must be lost for ever. 

it is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is absurd to 
be afraid of the natural dissolution of the body, be- 
cause it must certainly happen, and can, by no cau- 
tion or urttice, be avoided. Whether this sentiment 
be entirely just, I shiBill not examine : but certainly 
if it be improper to fear events which must happen, 
it 18 yet more evidently contrary to right reason to 
fear those which may never happen, and which, if 
they should come upon us we cannot resist. 

As we ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope, because the objects both 
of fear and hope are yet uncertain, so we ought not 
to trust the representations of one more than of the 
other, because they are both equally fallacious ; as 
hope enlarges happiness, fear aggravates calamity. 
It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the 
happiness of possession proportionate to that expec- 
tation which incited his desire, and invigorated his 
pursuit ; nor has any man found the evils of life so 
formidable in reality as they were described to him by 
his own imagination : every species of distress brings 
with it some peculiar supports, some unforeseen 
means of resistance, or power of enduring. Taylor 
justly blames some pious persons, who indulge their 
fenctes too much, set themselves, by the force of 
imagination, in the place of the ancient martyrs and 
confessors, and qaestion the validity of their own 
faith because they shrink at the thoughts of flames 
and tortures. It is, says he, sufficient that you are 
able to eneonater the temptations which now assault 
you; when Grod sends trials, he may send strength. 
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AU &ar is in itself paiafaL; aaid when it conduoes 
not to safety is painful without use. Every const- 
defaticm, therefore, by which groundless terrors may 
be remored, adds something to human happiness. 
It is likewise not unworthy of remark, that, in pro- 
portion as our cares are employed upon the future, 
they are abstracted from the present, from the only 
lime which we can call our own, and of which, if we 
neglect the apparent duties, to make provision against 
visionary attacks, we shall certainly counteract our 
own purpose ; for he, doubtless, mistakes his true in- 
terest, who thinks that he can increase hii^ safety 
when he impairs his virtue. 



N- 30. SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1750, 



-Vultus ubi tuus 



Affulsit populo, gratlor it dies, 
£t Boles meliis nitent — Hor. 

Whene'er tby countenance dmne 

Th' attendant people clieera, 
The genial sons more radiant shine, 

The day more glad appears. — ^Elfhinston.. 

< MR. RAMBLER^ 
< There are few tasks more ungrateful, than for pet* 
tons of modesty to speak their own praises. In some 
cases^ however, this must be done for the general 
good, and a generous spirit will on such occasions 
assert its merit, and vindicate itself with becoming 
warmth. 

* My circumstances, ^r, are very hard and peculiar. 
Could liie world be brought to treat me as I deserve; 
it would be a public benefit. This makes me 9ppl^ 
to you, that my case being fairly stated in a paper so 
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generally esteemed^ I may sufibr no longer fioin ig-> 
nprant and childish prejudices. 

* My elder brother was a Jew. A very respectable 
person, but somewhat austere in his manner : highly 
and deservedly valued by his near relations and inti- 
mates, but utterly .unfit for mixing in a larger society, 
or gaining a general acquaintance among mankind. 
In a venerable aid age he retired from the world, and 
I, in the bloom of youth, came into it, succeeding 
him in all his dignities, and formed, as I might rea- 
sonably flatter myself, to be the object of universal 
love and esteem. Joy and gladness were bom with 
nie ; cheerfulness, good-humour, and benevolence^ 
always attended and endeared my infancy. That 
time is long past. So long, that idle imaginations 
are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old, and disagreeable ; 
but, unless my -looking-glass deceives me, I have 
not yet lost one charm, one beauty of my earliest 
years. However, thus far it is too certain, I am to 
every body just what they choose to think me, so that 
to very few I appear in my right shape ; and though 
naturally I am the friend of human kind, to few, very 
few, comparatively, am I useful or agreeable. 

^ This is the more grievous^ as it is utterly impossible 
for me to avoid being in all sorts of places and com- 
panies ; and I am therefore liable to meet with perpe- 
tual affronts and injuries. Though I have as natural 
an antipathy to cards and dice, as some people have* 
to a cat, many and many an assembly am I forced to 
endure ; and though rest and composure are my pe-> 
G^iliar joy, am worn out and harassed to death with 
journeys by men and womien of: quality, who never 
take one but when I can be of the party. Some, on 
a contrary extreme, will never receive me but in bed, 
where they spend at least half of the time I have 
to stay with them; and others are so. monstrously 
ill-bred as to take physic on purpose when tbey have 
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reason to expect me. Thoge who keep upon tenni 
of more politeness with me, are generally so cold and 
constrained in their hehayiour, that I cannot but per- 
ceive myself an unwelcome guest ; and even among 
persons deserving of esteem, and who certainly have 
a value for me, it is too evident that generally, when- 
ever I come, I throw a dulness over the whole com- 
pany, that I am entertained with a formal stiff civi- 
lity, and that they are glad when I am fairly gone. 

' How bitter must this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inspire delight, admiration, and love ! . To 
one capable of answering and rewarding the greatest 
warmth and delicacy of sentiments ! 
« ' I was bred up among a set of excellent people, 
who affectionately loved me, and treated me with Ihe 
utmost honour and respect. It would be tedious to 
relate the variety of my adventures, and strange vi- 
cissitudes of my fortune, in many different countries. 
Here in England there was a time when I lived ac- 
cording to- my heart's desire. Whenever I appeared, 
public assemblies appointed for my reception were 
crowded with persons of quality, and fashion, early 
dressed as for a court, to pay me their devoirs. 
Cheerful hospitality every where crowned my board, 
and I was looked upon in every country parish as a 
kind of social bond between the squire, the parson, 
and the tenants. The laborious poor every where blest 
my appearance : they do so still, and keep their best 
clothes to do me honour ; though as much as I delight 
in the honest country folks, they do now and then 
throw a pot of ale at my head, and sometimes an 
unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball full in my face. 

' Even in these my best days there were persons ' 
who. thought me. too demure and grave. I must for- 
sooth by all means be instructed by foreign masters, 
and taught to dance and play. This method of 
education was 90 contrary to my geuiuS) formed for 

XIX. ' Q 
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muck nobler entertainmeiit, that it did not sucoeed 
ataU. 

* I fell next into the hands of a Tery different f et. 
Thej were so excessively scandalized at the gaiety 
of my appearance^ as not only to despoil me of the 
foreign fopperies, the paint and the patches that I had 
been tricked out with by my last misjudging tators, 
bat they robbed me of every innocent ornament I had 
from my infancy been used to gather in the fields and 
gardens ; nay, they blacked my face, and covered me 
all over with a habit of mourning, and that too very 
coarsB and awkward. I was now obliged to spend 
my whole life in hearing sermons, nor permitted so 
much as. to smile upcm any occasion. 

^ In this melancholy disguise I became a perfect 
bagbea;r to all children and young folksv Wherever 
I came there was a general hush, an immediate stop 
to all plei»antnes8 of look or discourse ; and not be* 
ing permitted to talk with them in my own language 
at that time, they took such a disgust to me in those 
tedious hours of yawning, that having transmitted it 
to their children, I cannot now be heard, though it is 
long since I have recovered my natural form, and 
pleasing tone of voice. Would they but receive my 
visits kindly, and listen to what I could tdl them*— 
let me say it without vanity — ^how charmine a com- 
panion should I be ! to every one could I tdk on the 
subjects most interesting and most pleasing. With 
the great and ambitious, I would discourse oihonours^ 
and advancements, of distinctions to which the whole 
world should be witness, of unenvied dignities and 
durable preferments. To the rich I would tell of 
inexhaust&le treasures, and the sure method to at- 
tain them. I would teach them to put out their 
money on the best interest, and instruct the lovers of 
pleasure how to secure and improve tl to the highest 
degree. The beauty should learn of me how to pre- 
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serve an everlasting bloom. To the afflicted I would 
administer comfort, and' relaxation to the busy. 

' As I dare promise myself you will attest the truth 
of all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many 
will be desirous of improving Iheir acquaintance with 
me ; and that I may not be thought too difficult, I 
will tell you, in short, how I wish to be received. 

' You must know I equally hate lazy idleness and 
harry. I would every where be welcomed at a tole- 
rably early hour with decent good-humour and gra- 
titiide. I must be attended in the great halls peeur- 
liarly appropriated to me with respect ; but I do not 
insist upon finery : propriety of appearance and pei^ 
feet neatness is all I require. I must at dinner be 
treated with a temperate, but cheerful, social meal ; 
both the neighbours and the poor should be the bet- 
ter for me. Some time I must have a tete^^a-tete with 
my kind entertainers, and the rest of my visit should 
be spent in pleasant walks and airings among sets of 
agreeable people, in such discourse as I shall natii- 
raily dictate, or in reading some few selected out of 
those numberless books tiiat are dedicated to me, and 
go by my name. A name that, alas 1 as the world 
stands at present, makes them oftener thrown aside 
than taken up. As those conversations and books 
should be both well chosen, to give some advice on 
that head may possibly furnish you with a future 
paper, and any thing you shall offer on my behalf 
will be of great service to, good Mr. Rambler, 
Your faithful friend and servant, 

Sunday.' 
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N« 31. TUESDAY, JULY 3, 175a. 



Ncm ego mendosos aoiim defendere mores* 
falsaque pro vitiis arma tenere meis. — Ovid. 

Corrupted manners I shall ne'er defend » 

Nor, faUely witty, for my faults contend. — Elfhinstov. 

-Thodoh the fallibility of man's reason, and the nar- 
rowness of his knowledge, are very liberally con- 
fessed, yet the conduct of those who so willingly 
admit the weakness of human nature, seems to dis- 
cover that this acknowledgment is not altogether sin- 
cere ; at least, that most make it with a tacit reserve 
in favour of themselves, and that, with whatever ease 
they give up the claim of their neighbours, they are 
desirous of being thought exempt from faults in their 
own conduct, and from error in their opinions. 

The certain and obstinate opposition which we may 
observe made to confutation however clear, and to 
reproof however tender, is an undoubted argument, 
that some dormant privilege is thought to, be at- 
tacked; for as no man can lose what he neither 
possesses, nor imagines himself to possess, or be de- 
frauded of that to which he has no right, it is reason, 
able to suppose that those who break out into fury 
at the softest contradiction, or the slightest censure, 
'since they apparently conclude themselves injured, 
must fancy some ancient immunity violated, or some 
natural prerogative invaded. To be mistaken, if 
they thought themselves liable to mistake, could not 
be considered as either shameful or wonderful, and 
they would not receive with so much emotion intel- 
ligence which only informed them of what they 
knew before, nor struggle with such earnestness 
against an attack that deprived them of nothing to 
which they held themselves entitled. 
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It IB related of one of the pbilosophers^ that when 
an account was brought him of his son's death, he 
received it only with this reflection, ^ I knew thai my 
«on was mortal.' He that is conyinced of an error, 
if he had the same knowledge of his own weakness, 
would, instead of straining for artifices, and brood- 
ing malignity, only regard such oversights as the 
appendages of humanity, and pacify lumself with 
considering that he had always known man to be a 
fallible being. 

If it be true that most of our passions are excited 
by the novelty of objects, there is little reason for 
doubting that to be considered as subject to fallacies 
of ratiocination, or Imperfection of knowledge^ is to 
a great part of mankind entirely new ; for it is im- 
possible to iall into any company where there is not 
^ome regular and established subordination, without 
finding rage and vehemence produced only by difier- 
ence of sentiments about things in which neither of 
the disputants have any other interest, than what 
proceeds from their mutual unwillingness to give 
way to any opinion that may bring upon them the 
disgrace of being wrong. 

I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines of philosophy, refused to see the 
experiments by which they were confuted : and the 
observation of every day will give new proofs with 
how much industry subterfuges aud evasions are 
sought to decline the pressure of resistless arguments, 
how often the state of the question is altered, how 
often the antagonist is wilfully misrepresented, and 
in how much perplexity the clearest positions are in-* 
volved by those whom they happen to oppose. 
• Of all mortals none seem to have been more. in- 
fected with this species of vanity, than the race of 
writers, whose reputation arising solely from their 
understanding, gives them a very delicate sensibility 
q3 
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of any violence attempted on tiieir literary honour. 
It is not unpleasing to remark with what solicitude 
men of acknowledged abilities will endeavour to pal- 
liate absurdities and reconcile contradictions, only 
to obviate criticisms to which all human perform- 
ances must ever be exposed, and from which they 
can never suffer, but when they teach the world by 
a vain and ridiculous impatience to think them of 
importance. 

Dryden, whose warmth of fancy, and haste of 
composition, very frequently hurried him into inac- 
curacies, heard himself sometimes exposed to ridi- 
cule for having said in one of his tragedies, 

I follow fate, which does too fast pursue. 

That no man could at once follow and be followed^ 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long disputed; 
and the ttuth is, that Dryden was apparently be- 
trayed into the blunder by the double meaning of 
the word fate^ to which in the former part of the 
verse he had annexed the idea oi fortune^ and in the 
latter that of death ; so that the sense only was, 
* though pursued by death, I will not resign myself 
to despair, but will follow fortune, and do and suffer 
what is appointed.' This, however, was not com- 
pletely expressed, and Dryden being determined not 
to give way to his critics, never confessed that he 
had been surprised by an ambiguity ; but finding 
luckily in Virgil an account of a man moving in a 
circle, with this expression, Et se seguiturquefugit- 
que^ * Here,' says he, ' is the passage in imitation of 
which I wrote the line that my critics were pleased 
to condemn as nonsense; not but I may some- 
times write nonsense, though they have not the for- 
tune to find it.' 

Every one sees the folly of such mean doublings 
to escape the pursuit of criticism; nor iff there » 
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single reader of this poet who would not have paid 
him greater veneration, had he shewn consciousness 
enough of his own superiority to set such cavils at 
defiance, and owned that he sometimes slipped into 
errors by the tumult of his imagination, and the 
multitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when this temper discovers itself only 
in little things, which may be right or wrong with- 
out any influence on the virtue or happiness of man- 
kind. We may, with very little inquietude, see a man 
persist in a project which he has found to be imprac- 
ticable, live in an inconvenient house because it was 
contrived by himself, or wear a coat of a particular 
cut, in hopes by perseverance to bring it into fashion. 
These are indeed follies, but they are only follies, 
and, however wild or ridicalous, can very little a£Pect 
others. ' 

But such pride, once indulged, too frequently ope- 
rates upon more important objects, and inclines men 
not only to vindicate their errors, but their vices; 
to persist in practices which their own hearts con- 
demn, only lest they should seem to feel reproaches, 
or be made wiser by the advice of others; or to 
search for sophisms tending to the confusion of all 
principles, and the evacuation of all duties, that they 
may not appear to act what they are not able to de- 
fend. 

Let every man, who finds vanity so far predomi- 
nant as to betray him to the danger of this last de- 
gree of corruption, pause a moment to consider what 
will be the consequences of the plea which he is 
about to offer for a practice to which he knows him- , 
self not led at first by reason, but impelled by the 
violence of desire, surprised by the suddenness of 
passion, or seduced by the soft approaches of temp- 
tation, and by imperceptible gradations of guilt. Let 
him- consider what he is going to commit by forcing 
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his uDdeiistanding to patronise those appetites whicb 
it is its cfhief business to hinder and reform. 

The cause of virtue requires so little art to defend 
it, and good and evil, when they have been once 
shewn, are so easily distingoished, that such apolo* 
gists seldom gain proselytes to their party, nor have 
their falacies power to deceive any liit those whose 
desires have clouded their discernment. All that the 
best faculties thus employed can perform, is, to per- 
suade the hearers that the man is hopeless whom 
they only thought vicious, that corruption has passed 
from his manners to his principles, that aU .endea- 
vours for his recovery are without prospect of suc- 
cess, and that nothing remains but to avoid him as 
infectious^ or hunt him down as destructive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on his 
audience by partial representations of consequences* 
intricate deductions of remote causes, or perplexed 
combinations of ideas, which having various relations 
appear different as viewed on different sides ; that 
he may sometimes puzzle the weak and well meaning, 
and now and then seduce, by the admiration,of \m 
abilities, a young mind still fluctuating in unsettled 
notions, and neither fortified by instruction nor ^ti- 
lightened by experience ; yet what must be the event 
of such a triumph ? A man cannot spend all this life 
in frolic : age, or disease, or solitude, will bring some 
hours of serious consideration, and it will then afford 
no comfort to think, that he has extended, tiie.do^ 
minion of vice, that he has loaded himself with the 
crimes of others, and can never know the extent of 
bis own wickedness, or make'reparation for the xmBf 
chief that he has caused. There is not perhaps in 
all the stores of ideal anguish, a thought more psun^ 
fdl than the consciousness of having propagated eor-^ 
ruption by vitiating principles, of haying not only 
drawn others from the path of virtue, but blocked 
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up the way by which they should return, of having 
blinded them to every beauty but the paint of plea- 
sure, and deafened them to every call but the al- 
laring voice of the syrens of destruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practice ; men 
who cannot deceive others, are very often successful 
in deceiving themselves ; they weave their sophistry 
till their own reason is entangled, and repeat their 
positions till they are credited by themselves ; by 
often contending they grow sincere in the cause, 
and by long wishing for demonstrative arguments, 
they at last bring themselves to fancy that they 
have found them. They are then at the utmost 
verge of wickedness, and may die without having 
that light rekindled in their minds, which their own 
|Mride and contumacy have extinguished. 

The men who can be charged with fewest failings, 
either with respect to abilities or virtue, are generally 
most ready to allow them ; for not to dwell on things 
of solemn and awful consideration, the humility of 
confessors, the tears of saints, and the dying terrors 
of persons eminent for piety and innocence, it is well 
known that Ceesar wrote an account of the errors 
committed by him in his Wars of Gaul, and that 
Hippocrates, whose name is perhaps in rational esti- 
mation greater than Ceesar's, warned posterity 
against a mistake into which he had fallen. 'So much,' 
says Celsus, ' does the open and artless confession 
of an en'or become a man conscious that he has 
enough remaining to support his character.* 

As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on every 
man who consults his own dignity, to retract it as 
goon as he discovers it, without fearing any censure 
80 much as that of his own mind. As justice re- 
quires that all injuries should be repaired, it is the 
duty of him who has seduced others by bad practicea, 
or false notions, to endeavour that such as hafe 
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adopted his errors should knbw his retraclioii, and 
that those who have learned vice by his example^ 
should, by his example, be taught amendnietit. 



N° 32. SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1750. 



*n» h fAiiCfaf ij(tiQ, irfcMf 4>i^, junJ* iyafaxrtr 

Of all the woes that load the mortal state, 
Whate'er thy portion, inildlj meet thy fate. ; 
But ease it as thou can'st Elphinston. 

So large a part of human life passes in a state con- 
trary to our natural desires, that one of the princi- 
pal topics of moral instruction is the art of bearing 
calamities, and such is the certainty of evil, that it 
is the duty of every man to furnish his mind with 
those principles that may enable him to act undtir it 
with decency and propriety. 

The sect of ancient philosophers, that boasted to 
have carried this necessary science to the highest 
perfection, were the Stoics, or scholars of Zeno, 
wh(»e wild enthusiastic virtue pretended to an ex- 
emption from the sensibilities of unenlightened mor- 
tals, and who proclaimed thetnselves exalted, by the 
doctrines of their sect, above the reach of those 
Biiseries which imbitter liife to the rest of the world. 
They therefore removed pain, poverty, loss of friends, 
exile, and violent death, from the catalogue of evils ; 
and passed, in their haughty style, a kind of irrever- 
sible d«cree, by which theyforbadethiemtobe counted 
•ny longer among the objects of terror or anxiety. 
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or to give any distutbaiioe to the tranquillity of a 
Wiseman. ^ 

This edict was, 1 think, not universally observed ; 
fer though one of the more resolute, when he was 
tortured by a violent disease, cried out, that let 
pain harass him to its utmost power, it should never 
foorce |iim to consider it as other than indifferent and 
neutral ; j^et all had not stubbornness to hold out 
against their senses ; for a weaker pupil of Zeno is 
recorded to have confessed in the anguish of the 
gout, that he now found pain to be an evil. 

It may, however, be questioned, whether these 
I^ilosophers can be very properly numbered among 
the teachers of patience, for if pain be not an evil, 
there seems no instruction requisite how it may be 
borate ; and, therefore, when they endeavour to arm 
their followers with arguments against it, they may 
be thought to have given up their first position. But 
such inconsiatencies are to be expected from the 
greatest understandings, when they endeavour to 
grow eminent 'by singularity, and employ their 
strength in Qstablishing opinions contrary to nature. 

The controversy about the reality of external evils 
is now at an end. That life has many miseries, and 
that those miseries are sometimes, at least, equal to 
all the powers of fortitude, is now univeisally Con- 
fessed ; and therefore it is useful to consider not 
only how we may escape them, hut by what means 
those, which either the accidents of affairs, or the 
infirmities of nature^ must bring upon us, may be 
mitigated and lightened, and how we may make 
those hours less wretched, which the condition of our 
present existence will not allow to be very happy. 

The cure for the greatest part of human miseries 
is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is. involTsd 
u) corporeal nature, and interwoven with our beingt 
«U attempts therefore to decline it wholly are tts«^ 
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less.aod vain : the armies of pain send their arrowB 
against us on every side, the choice is only between- 
those which are more or less sharp, or tinged with 
poison of greater or less malignity ; and the strong- 
est armour which reason can suppfy, will only blunt 
their points, but cannot repel tham. 

The great remedy which Heaven has pat in car 
hands is patience, by which, though we cannot 
lessen the torments of the body, we can in a great 
measure preseiTe the peace of the mind, and shall 
suffer only the natural and genuine force of an evil, 
without heightenmg its acrimony, or prolonging its 
effects. 

There is indeed nothing more unsaitable to the 
nature of man in any calamity than rage and tur- 
bulence, which, without examining whether they are 
not sometimes impious, are at least always offensive, 
and incline others rather to hate and despise than to 
pity and assist us. If what we suffer has been 
brought upon us by ourselves, it is observed by an 
ancient poet, that patience is eminently our duty^ 
since no one should be angry at feeling that which 
he has deserved. 

Leniter, ex merito qukquid patiare, fetendam est. 
Let pain deserv'd without complaint be bome. 
And surely, if we are conscious that we have not 
contributed to our own sufferings, if punishment 
falls upon innocence, or disappointment happens to 
industry and [prudence, patience, whether more ne- 
cessary or not, is much easier, since our pain is then 
without aggravation, and we have not the bitterness 
of remorse to add to the asperity of misfortune. 

In those evils which are allotted to us by Provi- 
dence, such as deformity, privation of any of the 
senses, or old age, it is always to be remembered that 
impiatiencecan have no present effect, .but to deprive 
us of the consolations which our condition admits, 
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by drii^g aWny from in those by whose convena* 
tioa or advice We mi^t be amused or helped ; and 
thaty with regard to faturity, it is yet less to be jus- 
tified, smce without lesseninff the pain, it cuts off 
the hope of that reward which he, by whom it is in- 
flicted, will confer upon them that bear it well. 

In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is to 
be avoided, because it wastes that time and attention 
in comjdiauits, that, if properly applied, might re- 
move the oause. Turenne, among the aclmowiedg- 
menis which he used to pay in conversation to the 
ipemory of those by whom he had been instructed in 
the aft of war, mentioned one with honour, who 
taught him not to spend his time in regretting any 
mistake wlttch he had made, but to set himself im- 
mediatdy and vigorousL^r to repair it 

Patience imd submission are very carefolly to be 
distinguished firom cowardice and indolence. We 
are not to repine, but we may lawfully struggle; for 
the calamities of life, like the necessities of nature, 
are calls to labour and exercises of diligence. When 
we feel any pressure of distress, we ate not to con- 
clude that we can only obey the will of Heaven by 
languishing under it, any more than we perceive the 
pain of thirst, we are to imagine that water is pro* 
nibited. Of misfortune it never can be certainly 
known whether, as proceeding from the hand of Qod, 
it is Ml act of favour, or of punishment: but since 
all the oidinary dispensations of Providence are to 
be interpieted according to the general analogy of 
things, we may conclude that we have a right to re- 
move one inconvenience as well as another; that we 
are only to take care lest we purchase ease with 
guilt; and that our Maker's purpose, whether of re- 
ward or severity, will be answered by the labours 
which he lays us under the necessity of performing. 

This duiy is not more difficidt in any state than in 
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diseafles intensely painful, which may indeed snfibr 
such exacerbations as seem to strain the powers of life 
to the utmost stretch, and leave very little of the at- 
tention vacant to precept or reproof. In this state the 
nature of man requires some indulgence, and every 
extravagance but impiety maybe easily forgiven him. 
Yet, lest we should think ourselves too soon entitled 
to the mournful privileges of irresistible misery, it is 
proper to reflect, that the utmost anguish which hu- 
man wit can contrive, or human mc^ice can inflict, 
has been borne with constancy; and that if the pains 
of disease be, as I believe they are^ sometimes greater 
than those of artificial torture, they are therefore in 
their own nature shorter; the vital frame is quickly 
broken, or the union between soul and body is for a 
time suspended by insensibility, and we soon cease to 
feel our maladies when they once become too violent 
to be borne. I think there is some reason for ques* 
tioning whether the bo(fy and mind are not so pro- 
portioned, that the one <^an bear all diat can be in- 
jjicted on the other, whether virtue cannot stand its 
ground as long as life, and whether a soul well prin- 
cipled will not be separated sooner than subdued. 

In calamities whicn operate chiefly on our passions, 
such as diminution of fortune, loss of friends, or de« 
clension of character, the chief danger of impatience 
is upon the first attack, and many expedients have 
been contrived, by which the blow may be broken. 
Of these the most gener^ precept is, not to tdke 
pleasure in any thing, of which it is not in our power 
to secure the possession to ourselves. This counsel, 
when we .consider the ^ijoymeut of any terrestrial 
advantage as opposite to a constant and habitual so- 
licitude fbr future felicity, is undoubtedly just,' and 
delivered by that authority which cannot be disputed ; 
but in any other sense, is it not like advice, not to 
walk lest weshould stumble, or not to see lest our 
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eyes should light upon defonnib^? It seems to me 
reasonable to enjoy blessmgs witn confidence as well 
as to resign them with, submission, and to hope for 
the continuance of good which we possess without 
insolence or voluptuousness, as for the restitution of 
that which we lose without despondency or murmurs. 
The chief security against me fruitless anguish of 
impatience, must arise from frequent reflection on the 
wisdom and goodness of the God of nature, in whose 
hands are ridbes and poverty, honour and disgrace, 
pleasure and pain, and life and death. A settled con- 
viction of tlie tendency of every thing to our good, 
and of the possibility of turning miseries into hap- 
piness, by rec^ving them rightly, will incline us to 
bless the name of the Lord whether he gives or takes 
awajf. 



N« 33. TUESDAY, JULY 10, 1750. 



Qaod caret allernft reqaie, daraMle non est.— Ovio. ■ 
Alternate rest and labour long endure. 

Ik the early agea of the world, as is well known to 
those who are versed in ancient traditions, when in- 
nocence was yet untainted, and simplicity unadul- 
terated, mankind was happy in the enjoyment of 
continual pleasure, and constant plenty, under the 
protection of Rest; a gentle divinity, who required 
of her worshippers neiUier altars nor sacrifices, and 
whose rites were only performed by prostrations upon 
turfs of flowers in shades of jasmine and myrtle, or 
by dances on the bonks of rivers flowing with milk 
and nectar. 

Under this easy government the first generations 
r2 
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^breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, eat the 
fruits, #hich, wRhout culture, fe!l ripe inter th^ir 
hanchi, and slept undfer howers eirched by nature, 
with the birds singing ofef lifaeirhe^ds, and the beasts 
sporting about them. But by degrees they began td 
lose their original integrity; each, though there was 
more than enough for all, was diesirous of cip^tiopri- 
ating part to himself. Then entered vi<^ende and 
fraud, and theft and rapine. Soon after pride and 
envy broke into the world, and brought with iJiem a 
■new standard of wealth; foi' mfeii, whtf till then 
thought themselves rich when they wanted nothing, 
now rated their demands, not by the eaJls of n&tiire, 
but by the plenty of others; and begian to consider 
^hemselv^ as poor, when they beheld their own pos- 
sessions exceeded by thoseof their neighbours.- Now 
only one cpuld be bappy» because only one could 
have most, and that one was always in danger, lest 
the same arts, by which he had supplanted others, 
should be prtictised upon hiitnelf. i^ .' 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the state 
of the earth was changed ; the year was divided into 
seasons ; part of the grouftd beoone barren^ and the 
rest yielded jotily benri^^ s|Corns, and herbs. The 
summer and autumn, indeed furnished a coarse and 
inelegant sufficiency, but wintet Was withbtttanv , 
relief; Famine, with a thousand diseases^^tvlii^h^tiTO 
inclemency of the &ir invited into the lipp^r reg^tos, 
made havoc amoilg men, and there ap'p^red to bb 
danger lest they should be destroyed beforethiey '#efrfe 
reformed. • • 

'. To oppose the devastations of Famine, y^o scM- 
tered the ground every where w'ith carcasses, Laboiir 
€iame down upon earth. Labour was the feon of 
Necessity, the nurseling of Hope, and the pupil of 
Art ; he had the strength of his mother, the spiiit'^f 
his nurse,, and the dexterity 6f his govekhess.' His 
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face wfUB wrinkled with. the wind, and swarthy with 
th^ sun; he had the implements of husbandry in. one 
handy with whidi he turned up the earth; in the 
oAer he had the tools of architectttre, and raised walls 
and towers at his pleasure. He called out wilh a 
rough Yoice, * Mortals! see herethe power to whom 
you are consigned, and from whom you are to hope 
for all youT'j^easures, and all your safety. You 
have long languished undei.the dominion of Rest, an 
impotent and deceitful goddess, who can neither 
protect nor relieve ycm, but resigns you to the first 
attacks of either Famine or Disease, and suffers her 
shades to be invaded by every enemy, and destroyed 
by^ every accident. 

' ^ Awake therefore to^l^e^ call of Labour. I wiH 
teach you to rtoiedy the sterility of the earth, and 
the- severity of the sky; I will compel summer to 
JSnd provisions for the winter ; I will force the waters 
to give you their fish, the air its fowls, and the forest 
its beasts ; I will teach you to pierce the bowels of 
the earth, and bring out from the caverns of. the 
mototains metals which shall give strength toryour 
hands, and security to your bodies, by which ypu 
msif be covered from the assaults of the fiercest 
beasts,. and. with which you shall fell the oak, and 
divide rocks, and subject all nature to your, use and 
pleasure/ . 

Encouraged by this mi^ficent invitation, the in- 
habitants of the globe considered Labour .as their 
only 'friend, and hasted to his command. He led 
them out to the fields and mountains, and shewed 
.'them how to of^n mines, to. level hills, to drain 
marshes, and change the ^course of rivers. The fade 
of things was immediately transformed ; the land was 
covered) wilh towns, and villages^ encomp^sed with 
fields of com, and plantatioito of firutt /trees. ; and no- 

B 3 ' .'J CM. " -Mi 
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thing was teen but heaps of gnia, and baskets of 
froit) foil tadbles, and crowded storehouses; • • 

Tk«8 Labour and hik followers added «v^. Iknii 
new aeqoisitions to theiir conquests, and saw ranune 
gradually dispossessed of his donunions ; tillatlbst^ 
amidst their jolitty and tiiumpihs, they were depressed 
and amazed by the appioach of Lassttudeyjuidio was 
knowaby'hersunk eye^ and. dejected countettantDel 
fihe came forward trembling and groaning i at ievery 
groau'the hearts of aU those th^ fodheid her Isst 
J&eir courage, their nerves slackened;- their' hands 
iriiook, and the instruments ef labour fell from their 

Shocked with this horrid phantom, they refla^ted 
With regret on their easy compliance with- the* ^Hci- 
tations of Labour, sad began to wish again for the 
golden hours which they] remembered to hare passed 
under die reign of Rest^ whom they resolved again 
to visit, land to whom they intended to dedicate the 
reniaiaing part of their lives. Rest bad net left ^e 
world ; they quickly fouhd her, and tb:aton^ for thek 
former desertion, invitedherto the mjoymeniof diose 
acquisitions which Labsvr had procured them.' " '< 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and vaHsys 
which she had hitherto inhabited, and entered iatb 
palaoes,> reposed herself in alcoves^ and'shxmbei^d 
away the winter upon beds of down, and the sumnier 
in artifidal grottoes with cascades playing 'bllfore 
hen There was, imleed, always something witatmg 
to complete her fehcity, and she coiild never iullher 
returning fugitives to that serenity, which they kndw 
ibefore tibielr engagements^ with Labour Mkov was 
iier ddminion entirely without control, for she sms 
obliged' to. shdre it with Luxury, though she. always 
looked' upQa her as a ^ilse fnsnd^ by whom her «i- 
fluenoe was in reality ^kestroyed^ while it seemed to 
be promoted. i 
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llie two soft associates, boweTery reigned foorionte 
time witfaouttisible disagreement, till at last Luxnrj 
betrayed her charge, and let in Disease to seize upon 
her vorshifypers.' Rest then flew away, and left^tbe 
pla^e to the< usurpers ; who employed all their arts 
to fortify themselves in thdr possession, and to 
strengthen the interest of each cdier. , « 

' Rest had not always the same- enemy : in some 
places she escaped the incursions of Disease; but 
had her residence invaded by a more slow and subtle 
intruder; for very frequently when every thing was 
composed and quiet, whien their was neither paia 
within, nor danger without, when every flower was 
in biboih, and every gale freighted wiUi perfiimeg, 
Satiety #ou]d enter with a languishing abd repining 
lotfkj and thhyw herself upon the couch plaoed and 
adorned fbr the accommodatioti of Rest* No sooner 
was she seated than a ^neral gloom spread itself on 
tovery sidey the groves immemately lost their v^<- 
dure, and their i&abitants desisted from their me* 
lody ; the breeze sunk in i»ghs, and the flowers .cbn^- 
tvaoted their leaves and shut up their odoilrs^ No* 
thing was seen on every side but Qiultitudes wander* 
ing about they knew not whither, in quest they knew 
not of what ; no voice was heard but of complkints 
that mentioned no pain, and murmurs that could tell 
of no misfortune. 

Rest had now lost her authority. Her followers 
again began to treat her with contempt ; some of 
them united themselves more closely to Luxury, who 
promised by her arts to drive Satiety away ; and 
others that were more wise, or had more fortitude, 
went back again to Labour, by whom they were in- 
deed protected from Satiety, but delivered up in 
time to Lassitude, and forced by her to the bowers of 
Rest, 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their reign 
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of i^ort dufation and lAicertain teniife^' imd their 
empire Kdblfe to inroads from those who were alike 
enemies to both. They each foand their snbjects 
unfaithful^ and ready to desert them npon erery op* 
portonity. Labour saw the riches which he had 

SVen always carried away as an offering to Rest, and 
est found her yotaries in every exigence flying from 
her to beg help of Labour. They, diereibre, at last 
determined upon an intenriew, in which they agreed 
to divide the world between them, and gorem it al- 
ternately, allotting the dominion of the day of one, 
and that of the night to the other, and promised to 
guard the frontiers of each other, so that, whenevier 
hostilities were attempted, Satiety should be inter*' 
cepted by Labour, ana Lassitude expelled by Rest* 
Thus the ancient quarrel was appeased, and as ha- 
tred is often succeeded by its contraiy, Rest after- 
ward became pregnant by Labour, and was delivered 
of Health, a benevolent goddess, who consolidated 
the union of her parents, and contributed to the re- 
gular vicissitudes of their reign, by dispensing her 
gifts to those only who shared their lives in just pnK 
portions between Rest and Labour. 



N« 34. SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1750. 



-Non siae vano 



Aoraram et silaae roetu. — Hob. 

Alann'd with every rising gale. 

In cv'ry wood, in ev*ry vale. — Elphinston. 

I HAVE been censured for having hidierto dedicated 
so few of my speculations to the ladies; and, indeed, 
the moralist, whose instructions are accommodated 
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only to one half of the human species^ must be con* 
fessed dot efficiently to hliye extended his views. 
Yet it is to be considered, that masculine duties aford 
mbre room for counsels and observations, as they are 
Icfss uniform and connected with things more subject 
to vicissitude and accident ; we therefore find that in 
{^itosbphical discourses which teach by precept, or 
historicid narratives that instruct by example, the pe- 
culiar virtues or faults of women fiU but a small part; 
perhaps generally too small, for so much of dUr do- 
meisdc happiness is in their hands, and their influence 
is so gr^at upon oui^earliest years, that the universal 
interest of the world requires them to be well in- 
stni^ted in their province; nor can it be thought 
proper that the qualiides by which so much pain or 
pleasure may be given, should be left to the direction 
of chance. 

I have, dierefore, willingly given a place in my 
paper to a lettet, which perhaps may not be wholly 
uneless to them whose chief ambition is to please, as 
it shews how certainly the end is missed by absurd 
and injudicious endeavours 'at distinction. 

* To THE Rambler. 

' H am' a .young gentleman at my own disposal with 
a considerable estate; and having passed through 
the common forms of education, spent softie time in 
foreign* countries, and made myself distinguished 
since my return in the politest company; t am now 
arrived at that part of life in wUch every man is Ex- 
pected tots^tle, and provide for the continuation of 
his In&eage: I withstood for some time the solidta- 
tionis and remonstrance of my aunts and uncles, but 
at Idstwas'persuaded to visit Aathea, an heiress, 
^lAove buid lies contiguoiis t6 mine, and whose birth 
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and beauty are without objection. Our friends de- 
clared that we were bora for each other; aU those on 
both sides who had no interest in hindering our union, 
contributed to promote it, and were conspiring to 
huny us into matrimony before we had an opportu- 
nity of knowing one another. I was, however, too 
old to be given away without my own consent, and 
having happened to pick up an opinion, which to 
many of my relations seemed extremely odd, that a 
man might be unhappy with a large estate, deter- 
mined to obtain a nearer knowledge of the person 
with whom I was to pass the remainder of my time. 
To protract the courtship was hy no means difficult, 
for Anthea had a wonderful facility of evading ques- 
tions which I seldom repeated, and of barring ap- 
proaches which I had no great eagerness to press. 

' Thus the time passed away in visits and civili-' 
ties, without any ardent professions of love, or for- 
mal offers of settlement. I often attended) her to 
public places, in which, as is well known, all beha* 
viour is so much regtdated by custom, that very little 
insight can be gained into the private character, and 
therefore I was not yet able to inform myself of her 
humour and inclinations. 

' At last I ventured to propose to her to make one 
of a small party, to spend a day in viewing a seat and 
gardens a few miles distant; and having, upon|her 
compliance, collected the rest of die company, I 
brought, at the hour, a coach which I had borrowed 
from an acquaintance, having delayed to buy one my- 
self, till I should have an opportunity of taking the 
lady's opinion for whose use it was.ii^nded. Anthea 
came down, but as she/was going to step into the 
coach, started back with great appearance of terror, 
and told us that she durst not ^ter, for the shocking 
colour of the lining had so much < the air of the 
moilrning^coach in which she followed her auipt'« 
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faneral three yean before, that she should never have 
her poor dear aunt out of her head. 

^ I knew that it was not lor lovers to argue with 
their mistresses ; I therefore sent back the coach, and 
got another more gay: into this we all entered, the 
coachman began to drive, and we were amusing our- 
selves with the expectation of what we should see, 
when upon a small inclination of the carriage, An- 
thea screamed out that we were overthrown. We 
were obliged to fix all our attention upon her, which 
she took care to keep up by renewing her outcries, 
at every comer where we had occasion to- turn: at 
intervals she entertained us with fretful complaints 
of the uneasiness of the coach, and obliged me to 
call several times on the coachman to take care and 
drive without jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured 
to please us, and £erefore moved very slowly, till 
Anthea found out that this pace would only keep us 
longer on the stones, and desired that I would order 
him to make more speed. He whipped his horses, 
the coach jolted again, and Anthea very complai- 
santly told us how much she repented that she made 
one of our company. 

* At last we got into the smooth road, and began to 
think our difficulties at an end, when, on a sudden, 
Anthea saw a brook before us, which she could not 
venture to pass. We were, therefore, obliged to 
alight, that we might walk over the bridge ; but when 
we came to it, we found it so narrow, that Anthea 
durst not set her foot upon it, and was content, after 
long consultation, to call the coach back, and with 
innumerable precautions, terrors, and lamentations, 
crossed the brook. 

* It was necessary after this delay to amend our 
pace, and directions were accordingly given to the 
eoacbman, when Anthea informed us, that it was 
common for the axle to catch fire with a quick mo- 
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tion, and b^;ed of me to look out every minttte, lest 
we should all be consumed, I was forced to obey, 
and gave her from time to time the most solemn de- 
clarations that all wai^ safe* and that 1 hoped we 
should reach the place without losing our lives either 
by fire or water. 

' Thus we passed on» over ways soft and hard, with 
more, or with less speed, but always with new vicis- 
situdes of anxiety. If the ground was hard, we were 
jolted, if soft, we were sinking. If we went fast, we 
should be overturned, if slowly, we should never 
reach the {^ace. At length she saw something which 
she called a cloud, and began to consider that at that 
time of the yeax it frequently thundered. Thi» 
seemed to be the capital . terror, for after that the 
coach was sneered to move on; and no danger was 
thought too dreadful to be encountered, provided she 
could get into a house before the thunder. 

'Thus our whole conversation passed in dangers, 
and cares, and fears, and consolations, and stories 
of ladies dragged in die mire, forced to spend all Uie 
night on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt with 
lightning; and no sooner had a hair-breadth escape 
set us free from one calamity, but we were threat- 
ened with another* . , 

'At length we reached the house where we intended 
to regale ourselves, and I proposed ta Anthea the 
choice of a great number of dishes, which the place^ 
being well provided for entertainment, happened to 
B/Sord. She made some objection to every thing that 
was offered ; one thing she hated at that time of the 
year, another she could not bear since she had seen 
it spoiled at Lady Feedwell's table ; another she was 
sure they could not dress at this house, and another 
she could not touch without French sauce. At last 
she fixed her mind upon salmon, but there was no 
salmon in the house. It was, however,, procured 
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with, gieat expedition, and whea it came to the tabte, 
she .found that her fright had taken away her sto* 
m9Ch» vhich indeed she thought no great loss^ for 
she cQuld never helieve that any thing at an inn 
could be cleanly got. 

' Dinner was now over, and the company proposed, 
for I was now past the condition for making over- 
tures, that, we should pursue our origind design of 
visiting the. gsurdens. Anth'ea declared that she 
could not imagine what pleasure we eiqpected from 
the sight of a few gieen trees,, and* a little gravel) 
and two or three pits, of dear water ; that for her part 
she hated walking till the cool of the eveping^and 
thought itvacy likely to rain; and again wished that 
she had stayed atbome* We tbenrecondled ourselves 
to our. disappointment, and began to talk on common 
subjects, wnen Anthea told us, that since we came 
to see gardens, she would not hinder our satisfaction. 
We all rose, and walked through the enclosures for 
some time, with no other trouble than the necessity 
of watchine lest a frog should hop across the way, 
which Anthea told us would certainly kill her, if she 
should happen to see him. 

* Frogs, as it fell out, tbuere were none ; but when 
we were within a furlong of the gardens, Anthea saw 
some sheep, and heard the wether clink his bell, 
which she was certain was not hung upon him for 
nothing, and therefore no assurances nor entreaties 
should prevail upon her to go a step farther ; she was 
sorry to disappoint the company, but her life was 
dearer to her than ceremony. 

' We came back to the inn, apd Anthea now dis« 
covered that there was no time to be lost in returningl 
for the night would come upon us, and a thousan4 
misfortunes might happen in the dark. The horses 
were immediately harnessed, and Anthea having 
wondered what could seduce her to stay so long, 

xix/ ' s 
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was eager to set oat* But we Imd now a new scene 
of terror ; every man we saw was a robber, and'we 
were ordered sometimes to drive bard, lest a travel- 
ler, whom we saw behind, should overtake us : and 
sometimes to stop, lest we should come up to him 
who was passing before us. She alarmed many an 
honest man, by beting him to spare her life as he 
passed by the coa(£, and drew me into fifteen ^uar- 
reb with persons who increased her fright, by kindly 
stopping to inquire whether they could assist us. At 
last we came homci and she told her company next 
day what a pleasant ride she had been taking. 

' I suppose, Sir, I need not inquire of you what 
deductions may be made from this narrative, nor what 
happiness can arise from the society of that woman 
who mistakes cowardice for elegance, and imagines 
all delicacy to consist in refusing to be pleased. 

I an, Arc' 



N« 36.. TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1750. 



Kon pronaba Jano, 
Non Hymeoeos adest, non illi Gratia lecto.— Ovid. 
Withoot connobtal Juno's aid they wed ; 
Nor Hymen nor tlie Graces bless the bed. — ^£l?hin8T0v. 

'To THE Rambler. 
•SIR, 
' As you have hitherto delayed the performance of 
the promise, by which you gave us reason to hope 
for anodier paper upon matrimony^ I imagine you 
desirous of collecting more materials than your own 
experience or observation can supply ; and I shall 
therefore lay candidly before you an account of my 
own entrance into the conjugal state. 
' * I was about eight*and-twenty years old, when. 
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haying tried the diversions of the town till I began to 
be weary, and being awakened into attention to more 
serious business, by the failure of an attorney to whom 
I had implicitly trusted the conduct of my fortune, I 
resolved t^ take my estate into my own care, and 
methodize my whole Ufe according to the strictest 
rules of economical prudence. 

* In pursuance of this scheme, I took leave of my 
acquaintance, who dismissed me with numberless 
jests upon my new system; having first endeavoured 
to divert me from a des^ so little worthy of a man 
of wit, by ridiculous accounts of the ignorance and 
rusticity into which many had sunk in their retire- 
ment, after having distinguished themselves in ta- 
verns and pla^yhouses^ and given hopes of rising to 
uncommon eminence, among the gay part of mankind. 

' When I came fiist into the country, which, by a 
neglect not uncommon among young heirs, I had 
never seen since the death of my father, I found 
ev^ thing in such confusion, that being utterly 
without practice in bumness, I. had great difficulties 
^.encQunter in disentangling the perplexities of my 
fcircumstances ; they however gave way to. diligent 
apphcation, and I perceived the advantage of keep- 
ing niy own accounts would very much overbalance 
the tiibe which they could reqmre. 
' *■ 1 had now visited my tenants, surveyed my land, 
and repaired the old house, which, for some years, 
had been running to decay. These proofs of pecu- 
niary, wisdom began to recommend me as a sober, 
judicious, thriving gentleman, to all my graver neigh- 
hours of the country, who never failed to celebrate 
my management in opposition to Thriftless and Lat- 
terwitk two smart fellows, who had estates in the 
aam6 part of the Idngdbm, which they visited now 
and then in a froUc, to. take up their rents before*- 
haod, debauch a milk-maid, make a &ast for the 
s2 
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village, and tell stories of tliair own intrigues, and 
then rode post back to town to speiid their money/ 

< It was doubtful, however, foi sometime, whether 
I should b« able to hold my redohitiah ; but a short 
perseverance removed all suspicions. I rose every 
day in repatation, by the decency of my conversation, 
and the regularity of my conduct, and was mentioned 
with great regard at the assizes,>8 a msm vei^ fit to 
be put in commission fbr the peaces * 

^ During th^ confusion of my afikirs, and the daily 
necessity of vi^ting i^rms, adjusting contt8iets,'let^ 
tin? leases, ahd^uperintending repairs, I foufnd very 
Ihtle vacuity in my life, and therefore hs(d not many 
thOuglits of marriage: but, in a little while, the tu* 
mult of business subsided, and the exact mel^od 
which I had establislied enabled me to dispatch my 
accouirts with great facility. ' I had, theretore, now 
bpon^my hands thetattk of finding meatis to spend 
hiy ikoej without falfing back into the poor amose* 
ments which' I' had hit^rto indulged, or chaugittg 
them for the sports of the field, ^hich I saw pursiied 
with so much eagerness by the'gen^tlemen of^the 
Country, that they were indeed the only pleasures'liii 
which I could promise myself any {mrtaber. > - 
' * The inconvenience of this' situatiosiiaturi^^y dis- 
posed me to wish for a companion, and die known 
value of my estate, with my reputation for ihigality 
and pradence, easily gained me admission into every 
family; for. I soon fdiind that no inquiry was made 
irfter any other virtue, nor any testimdmal necessary^ 
but of my freedom from encumbrances, and my «are 
of what they termed the tnain chauee. I saw, not 
' without indignation, the eagerness with wbk^ t^ 
tdaughter^, t^eirever I came, were set out to show^ 
nor could I consider' them in a state'umch dUR^ent 
from prostitution, when I found them ordered to pfaty 
their airs before me, and to exhibit, by wmk sieemt 
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ing chance, specimeas of their music^ their work, or 
their housewifery. No sooner was I placed at table^ 
than the young lady was called upon to pay me some 
ciyility or other ; nor could I find means of escaping, 
from either father or.mother, some account of their 
daughter's excellences, with a declaration that they 
were now leaving the world, and had no business on 
this side of the grave, but to see their children hap- 
ply disposed of; that she whom I had been pleased 
to c^bn^liment attable^ was indeed the chief pleasure 
of their age, so gopd, so dutiful, so great a relief to 
her mamma in die care of the house, and so much 
her papa's favourite for her cheferfuliiess and wit, 
that it would be with the last reluctacnce that they 
should part; but to a worthy gentleman, in the neigh- 
bourhood, whom they mi^ often visit, they would 
not so far. consult their own gratification, as to refuse 
her; and.tiheir tenderness should be shewn in her 
fortttncy whenever a suitable settlement was proposed. 
'As I knew these overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of me before another equally rich, I 
could not but look with pity on young persons con- 
demned to be set to auction, and made cheap by in*- 
judicious commendations ; for how could they biow 
themselves ofiered and rejected a hundred times^ 
without some loss of that soft elevation; and maiden 
dignity, so necessary to the completion of fc^nale 
eiCcellence? 

. ^ I shall not trouble you with a^histod^of the stra- 
tagems practised upon my judgment, or the allure* 
ments tried upon my heart, which, if yeiu have, in 
any part of your life, been acquainted with mral po- 
litics, you will easily conceive. Their arts have 
no great variety, . they .think nothing worth their 
care but money, and, supposing its influence the 
same upon sdl the world, seldom endeavour to de- 
ceive by any other means than false computations. / 

8 3 
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' I will not deny th«t, by hearing myself loudly 
commended for my diBcretion, 1 began to set some 
value upon xaf tkaaatter, and^as «inwiUing io iMiei 
my credit by marrying for love. I theielove resolved 
to know the fortune of the lady whom I should' ad-^ 
dress, before I inquired after her wit, delicacy, or 
beauty. 

* This determination led me to Mitissa, thedaugh^ 
ter of Chrysophihis, whose persopr wa# sLt least wrai-s 
out deformity, and whose mannas- were free from 
reprdacbi as she had been bred u]) at a distance frohi 
all common temptations. To MitiMa therefwe I ob<L 
tained leave from her parents to pay* my court, and 
was referred by her agam to her father, whose direc-i> 
tiott she was resolved to foHow. The question than 
was, enl^, wl^t sbo^d be settled. The old gentle^ 
man made an enormous demand, with whidi I re^ 
fused to comply. Mitissa was oid^red to exert her 
power ; she told me,' Ihat if I could refhse faevpapsf^ 
i'had no love for her ; that she was an uiAappy ci'ea- 
ture, and that I was a peridious man ; tlsen she burst 
into tears, and f^ into fits. All t^is, as I whs no 
passionate lover, had little effect. She next refused 
to see mci, and because I thought myself obUged -to 
write in terms of distress) l^y had once hopes of 
starving me into measures; but finding me inflexible; 
the father complied 'with my proposd, and teld me 
he liked me the more for bemg so good at a bargain. 

' I was now married to Mitissa, and was to ekpe- 
rience the happiness of a match made wit^ut pas- 
sion . Mitissa soon discovered that she was equally 
[Prudent with m3rself, and had tak^ a husbdnd (wly 
to bk at her own command, and to* have a chariot at 
her own call. She brought wt^ her an old maid 
recommended by her mother, ilrho taught her all the 
arts of domestic management, and was, on every oc* 
casioii, her chief agent and directress. They sooff 
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invented one reason or other, to quarrel with all my 
senrants, and either prevailed on me to turn them 
away, or treated them so ill, that they left me of 
themselves, and always supplied their places with 
some brought from my wife's relations. Thus they 
established a family, over which I had no authority, 
and which was in a oerpetual conspiracy against 
me ; for Mitissa considered herself as having a se. 
parate interest, and thought nothing her own but 
what she laid up without my knowledge. For this 
reason she brought me false accounts of the expenses 
of the house, JYHned with my tettants in complaints 
of Imrd times, atnd by means of a steward of her owb^ 
took rewards for soliciting abatements of the rent. 
Her great hope is to outlive me^ that she may enjoy 
what she has t^us accumulated, and therefore slie is 
always contriving some improvements of her jointure 
land, and oncef tried to procure an injunction to hnt- 
d^T me from felling timber upon it for repairs. Her 
fhther and mother assist her in her profeeta, and are 
firequ^tiFtly liiiiting that she is ill used, and reproach- 
ing me with the presents that other ladies receive 
from their husbands. 

* Such, Sir, was my situation for seven years, till 
at last my patience was exhausted, and having one 
day invited her father to my house, I laid the state of 
taciy affidrs before him, detected my wife in several of 
her frauds, turned out her steward, charged a con- 
atable with her maid, took my business in my own 
hands, reduced her to a settled allowance, and now 
write this account to warn others against marrying 
those whom they have no reason to esteem. 

I am, &c.' 
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N-Se. SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1750. . 



-^AfA tvnrro wfjMtq 



PipiBg on their reeds, the shepherds go. 

Nor fear an amposh, nor suspect a foe. — Pops. 

Thbrb is scdrcely any species of poetij that has al- 
lured more readers, or excited more wnters, than the 
pastoral. It is generally plea&g, because it etiterr 
jtains the mind with representatioUti of scenes familiar 
to almost every imagination, and of which all can 
equally judge whether they are wdl described. It 
exhibits a life to which we have been alwiayfl aecua- 
tomed to associate peace, and leisure, andinnocence; 
and therefore we readily set open' .the hea(rt fot the 
admission of its imagei^, which coi^tribute to driiTe 
away cares and perturbations, and suffer ourselves, 
without resistances to be transported to Elysian rer 
gions,; where we are to meet with nothing. but. ]pjf 
and plenty, and contentment.; where every gale 
whispers- pleasure, and every shade promises repose. 
It nas been maintained by s(Kne, who love to talk 
of what they do not know, that pastoral is the most 
ancient poetry; and, indeed^ since it is probable that 
poetry is nearly of the same antiquity with rational 
nature, and since the life of the first men was oer« 
tainly rural, we may reasonably coAjecture, that, as 
their ideas would necessarily be borrowed from those 
objects with which they were acquainted, their com- 
posures, being filled chiefly with such Uioughts on 
the visible creation as must occur to the Knt ob- 
servers, were pastoral hymns, like those which 
Milton introduces the original pair singing, in the 
day of innocence, to the praise of their Maker. 
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For the same reason that pastoral poetry was the 
first employment of the human imagination, it is ge* 
nerally the first literary amusement of our minds. We 
have seen fields, and meadows, and groves, from the 
time that our eyes opened uponlifef; and are pleased 
with birds, and brooks, and breezes, much earlier 
than we engage among the actions and passions of 
mankind. We are therefore delighted with rural 
pictures, because we know the original at an age 
when our curiosity can be very little awakened, by 
descriptions of courts which we never beheld, or re- 
presentations of passions which we never felt. 

The satisfaction received from this kind of writing 
not only begins early, but lasts long ; we do not, as 
we advance into ^e mtellectiial world, throw it away 
among other childish amusements aiid pastimes, but 
willingly return to it in any hour of indolence. and 
relaxation. The images of true pastoral have always 
.the power of excitiqg delight, because the works of 
nature, from which they are drawn, have always the 
same order and beauty, and continue to force them*- 
selves upon our thoughts, being at once' obvious to 
the most careless regard, and more than adequate to 
the strongest reason and severest contemplation;/Oiur 
inclination to stillness and tranquillity isseldom much 
.lessened by long knowledge of the busy lEind tomul^- 
tuary part of the world. In childhood we turnour 
thoughts to the country, as to the region of pleasure; 
we recur to it in old age as a port of reH, and perhaps 
with that secondary and adventitious gladness which 
every man feels on reviewing those places, or recol- 
lecting those occurrenees, that contributed to his 
youthful e^jpyoaents, and bring him back to the 
prime of life, when the worid was gay with the 
bloom of novelty, when mirth wanton^ at his side, 
and hope sparkled before him. 
« The sense of Ihiatnmve^rsal pleasure, has invited 
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* numbers without number' to try their skill in pasto- 
ral performances, in which they have generally suc- 
ceeded after the manner of other imitators, trans- 
mitting the same images in the same combination 
from one to another, till he that reads the title of a 
poem, may guess at the whole series of the compo- 
sition ; nor will a man, after the perusal of thousands 
of these performances, find his knowledge enlarged 
with a single view of nature not produced before, or 
his imagination amused with any new application of 
those views to moral purposes. 

The range of pastoral is indeed narrow ; for though 
nature itself, philosophicalty consid^ed, be inex- 
haustible, yet its general effects on the eye and on the 
ear are uniform, and incapable of much variety of 
description. Poetry cannot dwell upon the minuter 
distinctions, by which one species differs from an- 
other, without departing from that simplicity of gran- 
deur which fills Uie ims^ination ; nor dissect the la- 
tent qualities of things, without losing its general 
power of gratifying every mind by recallmg its con* 
ceptiobs. However, as each age makes some disco* 
veries, and those discoveries are by degrees gene- 
rally known ; as new plants or modes of culture are 
introduced, and by little and little become common ; 
pastoral might receive, from time to time, small aug- 
mentations^ and eichibit once in a century a scene 
Bomewhat varied. 

But pastoral subjects have been often, like others^ 
taken into the Irands of those that were not qualified 
to adorn them, men to whom the face of nature was 
BO little known, that they have drawn it only after 
their own imagination, and changed or distorted her 
features, that tikeir portraits might appear something 
more than servile copies from Uieir predecessors. 

Not only the images of rural lif(^, btit this occasions 
on which they can be properly produced, are few 
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ind general. The gtate of fi man confined to. the 
employments and pleasures of the cpuhtry, is. so lit- 
tle diversified, and exposed to so few of those acci- 
dents which produce perplexities, tenrors, and sur* 
prises, in more complicated transactions, that he can 
DC shewn but seldom in such circumstances as at- 
tract curiosity. His ambition is without policy, and 
his love without intrigue. He has no complaints to 
make of his rival, but that he is richer than himself; 
nor any disasters to lament, but a cruel mistress, or 
a bad harvest. 

The conviction of the necessity of some new source 
of pleasure induced Sannazarius to remove the scene 
from the fields to the sea, to substitute fishermen for 
shepherds, and derive his sentiments from the pisca- 
tory life ; for which he ha^ beep censured by suc- 
ceeding critics, because the sea is an object of ter- 
ror, and by no means proper to amuse the mind and 
lay the passions asleep. Against this objection he 
might be defended by the established maxim, that 
the poet has a right to select his images, and is no 
more obliged to shew the sea in a storm, than the 
land under an inundation ; b^t may display all the 
pleasures, and conceal the dangers, of the water, as 
he may lay his shepherd under a shady beech, with- 
out giving him an ague, or letting a wUd beast loose 
upon him. 

There are, however, two defects in the piscatory 
eclogue,.which perhaps cannot be supplied. The sea, 
though in hot countries it is considered by those who 
live, like Sannazarius, upon the coast, as a place of 
pleasure and diversion, has notwithstanding much 
less variety than the land, and therefore will be 
sooner exhausted by a descriptive writer. Wh^n he 
has once shewn the sun rising or settiug upon it, 
curled its waters with the vernal breeze, rolled the 
waves in gentle succession. to the shore, and enu- 
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merated the fish sportmg in die shallows, he has no* 
thing remaining bnt wluit is common to all other 
poetry, the complaint of a nymph for a drowned 
lover, or the indignation of a fisher that his oysters 
are refused, and Mycon's accepted. 

Another obstacle to the general reception of this 
kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime plea- 
sures, in which the greater part of mankind must al- 
ways live. To all the inland inhabitants of every 
region, the sea is only known as an immense difiusion 
of water, over which men pass from one country to 
another, and in which life is frequently lost, lliey 
have, therefore, no opportunity of tracing in their 
own thoughts the descriptions of winding imores and 
calm bays, nor can look on the poem in which they 
are mentioned with other sensations than on a sea 
chart, or the metrical geography of Dionysius. 

This defect Sannazarius was hindered from per- 
ceiving, by writing in a learned language to reaaers 
generally acquainted with the works of nature ; but 
if he had maide his attempt in any vid^ tongue, 
he would soon have discovered how vainly he had 
endeavoured to make that loved, which was not un- 
derstood. ^ 

I am afraid it will not be found easy to improve 
the pastorals of antiquity, by any great additions or 
diversifications. Our descriptions may indeed differ 
from those of Virgil, as an English from an Italian 
summer, and, in some respects, as modern from an- 
cient life ; but as nature is in both countries neariy 
the same, and as poetry has to do rather with the 
passions of men, which are uniform, than their cus- 
toms, which are changeable, the varieties, which time 
or place can furnish, will be inconsiderable : and I 
shcdl endeavotur to shew, in the next paper, how lit- 
tle the latter ages have contributed to Uie improve- 
ment of the rustic muse. 
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N» 37. TUESDAY, JULY 24, 1750. 



Canto que solitus, si qoaiido armeiita vocabat, 
Amphlon Dirceus, Vx&o. 

Sach strains I sing as once Araphion placed, 

When listening flocks the powerful call obeyed. — Eiphinston. 

In writing or judging of pastoral poetry, neither the 
authors nor critics of latter times seem to have paid 
sufficient regard to this originals left us by antiquity, 
but have entangled themselves with unnecessary dif- 
ficulties by advancing principles, which, having no 
foundation in the nature of things, are wholly to be 
rejected from a species of composition, in which, 
above all others, mere nature is to be regarded. 

It is therefore necessary to inquire after some 
more distinct and exact idea of this kind of writing. 
This may, I think, be easily found in the pastorals 
of Virgil, from whose opinion it will not appear very 
safe to depart, if we consider that every advantage - 
of nature, and of fortune, concurred to complete his 
productions ; that he was bom with great accuracy 
and severity of judgment, enlightened with all the 
learning of one of the brightest ages, and embel- 
lished with the elegance of the Roman court ; that 
he employed his powers rather in improving than in- 
venting, and therefore must have endeavoured to re- 
compense the want of novelty by exactness ; that, 
taking Theocritus for his original, he found pastoral 
far advanced towards perfection, and that having so 
great a rival, he must nave proceeded with uncom,- 
mon caution. 

If we search the writings of Virgil, for the true 
definition of a pastoral, it will be found ^ a poem in 
which any action or passion is represented by its 

XIX T 
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effects upon a country life.' Whatsoever, therefore, 
may, according to the common course of things, 
happen in the country, ta^y 2^oid a subject for a 
pastoral poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to 
those who are versed in the writings of the modem 
critics, that there is no mention of the golden age. 
I cannot, indeed, easily discover why it is thought 
necessary to refer descriptions of a rural state to 
remote times, nor can I perceive that any writer has 
consistently preserve4 the Arcadian manners and 
sentiments. The only reason, that I have read, on 
which this rule has been founded, is, that according 
to the customs of modem life, it is improbable that 
shepherds should be capable of harmonious numbers, 
or delicate sentiments ; and therefore the reader 
must exalt his ideas of the pastoral character, by 
carrying his thoughts back to the age in which the 
care of herds and flocks was the employment of the 
wisest and greatest men. 

These reasoners seem to have been led into their 
hypothesis, by considering pastoral, not in general 
as a representation of mral nature, and consequently 
as exhibiting the ideas and sentiments of those, who- 
ever they are, to whom the country affords pleasure 
or employment, but simply as a dialogue, or narra- 
tive of men actually tendmg sheep, and busied in 
the lowest and most laborious offices ; from whence 
they very readily concluded, since characters must 
necessarily be preserved, that either the sentiments 
must sink to the level of the speakers, or the speakers 
must be raised to the height of the sentiments. 

In consequence of these original errors, a thou- 
sand precepts have been given, which have only 
contributed to perplex and confound. Some have 
thought it necessary that the imaginary manners of 
the golden age should be universally preserved^ and 
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have therefore belleyed^ that nothing more Could be 
admitted in pastoral than lilies and roses, and rocks 
and streams, among which are heard the gentle 
whispers of chaste fondness, or the soft complaints 
of amorous impatience. In pastoral, as in other 
writings, chastity. of sentiment ought doubtless to be 
observed, and purity of manners to be represented ; 
not because the poet is confined to the images of the 
golden age, but because, having the subject in his 
own choice, he ought always to consult the interest 
of virtue. 

These advocates for the golden age lay down 
other principles, not very consistent with their gene- 
ral plan ; for they tell us, that to support the cha- 
racter of the shepherd, it is proper that all refine* 
ment should be avoided, and that some slight in- 
stances of ignorance should be interspersed. Thus 
the shepheid in Virgil is supposed to have forgot the 
name of Anaximander, ana in Pope the term Zodiac 
is too hard for a rustic apprehension. But if we 
place our shepherds in their primitive condition^ we 
may give them learning among their other qualifica- 
tions ; and if we sufier them tp allude at all to things 
of later existence, which,. perhaps, cannot with any 
great propriety be allowed, there can be no danger 
of making them speak with too much accuracy, since 
the) conversed with divinities, an^ transmitted to 
succeeding ages the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and despicable 
condition of a shepherd always before them, conceive 
it necessary to degrade the language of pastoral, by 
obsolete terms and rustic words, which they very 
learnedly call . Doric, without reflecting, that they 
thus become authors of a mangled dialect, which no 
human being ever could have spoken, tlxat they may 
as well refine the speech as the sentiments of their 
personages, and that none of the inconsistencies 
t2 
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which they endeavour to avoid, is greater than that 
of joining elegance of thought with coaraeneBs of 
diction. Spenser hegins one of his pastorals with 
studied barbarity : 

Diggon Darie, I bid bar good-day : 

Or, Diggon hnr is, or I missay. 
Dig, Hur was bar while it was dajr-Kght, 
, But now bur is a most wretched wight 

What will the reader imagine to be the subject on 
which speakers like these exercise tiieir eloquence? 
Will he not be somewhat disappointed, when he finds 
them met together to condemn the corruptions of 
the church of Rome ? Surely, at the same time that 
« shepherd learns theology, he may gain some ac- 
quaintance with his native language. 

Pastoral admits of all ranks of persons, because 
persons of all ranks inhabit the country. It excludes 
not, therefore, on account of the characters neces- 
J««y to be introduced^ any elevation or delicacy of 
sentiment; those ideas only are improper, which, not 
owing their original to rural objects, are not pasto- 
ral. Such is the exclamation in Virgil, 

Nunc scio quid sit Amor: doris in cautibus ilium 
Israanis, aut Rhodope, aat extremi Garamantes, 
Nee generis nostri puenim, nee sanguinis edunt 

I know thee. Love, in deserts thou wert bred. 

And at the dogs of savage tigers fed ; 

Alien of birth, asurp^r of the plains — DarD^N. 

which Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried to 
still greater impropriety : 



I know thee, Love, wild as the raging luotu, 
More fierce than tigers on the Libjan plain : 
Thou wert from ^Etna's burning entrails torn, 
Begot in tempests, and in thunders bom ! 

Sentiments like these, as they have no ground in 
nature, are, indeed of littie value in any poem ; but 
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in pastoral they are particularly liable to censure, 
because it wants that exaltation above common life, 
which in tragic or heroic writers often reconciles us 
to bold flights and daring figures. 

Pastoral being the * representation of an action or 
passion, by its effects upon a country life,' has no- 
thing peculiar but its confinement to rural imagery, 
without which it ceases to be pastoral. This is its 
true characteristic, and this it cannot lose by any 
dignity of sentiment or beauty of diction. The Pollio 
of Virgil, with all its elevation, is a composition truly 
bucolic, though rejected by the critics; for all the 
images are either taken from the country, or from the 
religion of the age common to all parts of the empire. 
- The Sileniis is indeed of a more disputable kind, 
because, though the scene lies in the country, the 
song being religious and historical, had been no less 
adapted to any other audience or place. Neither can 
it well be defended as a fiction, for the introduction 
of a god seems to imply the golden age, and yet he 
alludes to many subsequent transactions, and men- 
tions Gallus, the poet's contemporary. 

It seems necessary to the perfection of this poem, 
that the occasion which is supposed to produce it, 
be at least not inconsistent with a country life, or 
less likely to interest those who have retired into 
places of solitude and quiet, than the more busy part 
of mankind. It is therefore improper to give the 
title of a pastoral to verses, in which the speakers, 
after the slight mention of their flocks, fall to com- 
plaints of errors in the church, and corruptions in 
the government, or to lamentations of the death of 
some illustrious person, whom, when once the poet 
has called a shepherd, he has no longer any labour 
upon his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and 
lilies wither, and the sheep hang their heads, with- 
out art or learning, genius or study. 
t3 
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It is part of Glau^an^fi character of his rustic, 
that he computes his time Rot by the succession of 
eonsuls, but of harvests. Those who pass their diays 
in retreats distant from the theatres of business, are 
always least likely to hurry their imjaigination with 
pubhc a^rs. * 

. The facility of treating actions or events in the 
pastoral style, has incited many writers, from whom 
more judgment might have been expected, to put 
the sorrow or the joy which the occasion required 
into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrsis ; and as one 
absurdity must naturally be expected to make way 
for another, they have written with an utter disre^ 
gard both of life and nature, and filled their produc* 
dons with mythological allusions, with incredible fic- 
tions, and with sentiments which neither passion nor 
reason could have dktated, since the change which 
religion has made in the whole system of the world. 



W 38. SATURDAY, JULY 28, 1760. 




Anr^in qaisquis mediocriUtein 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti, caret invidend& 

Sobrius aul&. — HpB. 

The man within the golden mean. 

Who can his boldest wish contain, 

Securely views the ruin'd cell 

Where sordid want and sorrow dwell ; 

And in himself serenely great. 

Declines an envied room of state.^-FKANCis. 

Among many parallels which men of imagination 
have drawn between the natural and mpral state of 
the world, it has been observed thiat happiness, as 
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well as virtue, consists in mediocrity ; that to avoid 
every extreme is necessary, even to him that has no 
other care than to pas» through the present state 
• with ease and safety ; and that the middle path is 
the road of security, on either side of which are not 
only the pitfals of vice, but the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus, the Lindian, fiirpov 
6^pi€rrot^ * Mediocrity is best,' has been long consi- 
4ere4 a universal principle, extended through the 
whole compass of life and nature. The experience 
of every age seems to have given it new confirtn?^- 
tion, and tp^ shew that nothing, however specious or 
s^loi^ng, is pursued with propriety, or enjoyed with 
safety, beyond certain limits. 
• Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be con-, 
sidered as the most solid and durable of aJl terres- 
trial advantages, are found, when they exceed the 
middle point, to draw tfie possessor into many cala^ 
mities» easily avoided by others that have been less 
bountifully enriched or adorned. We see every day 
women perish with infamy, by having been too will- 
ing to set their beauty to show, and others, though 
not with equal guilt or misery, yet with very sharp 
remorse, languishing in decay, neglect, and obscu- 
rity, for having rated their youthful charms at too 
high a price. And, indeed, if the opinion of Bacon 
be thought to deserve much regard, very few sighs 
would be vented for eminent and superlative ele- 
gance of form ; ' for beautiful women,* says he, * are 
seldom of any great accomplishments, because they, 
for the most part, study behaviour rather than virtue.' 
Health and vigour, and a happy constitution ot 
the corporeal frame, are of absolute necessity to the 
enjoyment of the comforts, and to the performance 
of the duties of life, and requisite in yet a greater 
measure to the accomplishment of any thing illus- 
trious or distinguished ; yet even these, if we can 
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judge by their apparent consequences, are scmie- 
times not very beneficial to those on whom they are 
most liberally bestowed. They that frequent the 
chambers of the sick, will generally find the sharp- 
est pains, and most stubborn maladies, among them 
whom confidence of the force of nature formerly be- 
trayed to negligence and irregularity ; and that su- 
perfluity of strength, which was at once their boast 
and their snare, has often in the latter part of life, 
no other effect than that it continues them long in 
impotence and anguish. 

These gifts of nature are, however, always bless- 
ings in themselves, and to be acknowledged with 
gratitude to him that gives them ; since they are, in 
their regular and legitimate effects, productive of 
happiness, and prove pernicious only by voluntary 
conuption or idle negligence. And as there is little 
danger of pursuing them with too much ardour or 
anxiety, because no skill or diligence can hope to 
procure them, the uncertainty of their influence upon 
our lives is mentioned, not to depreciate their real 
value, but to repress the discontent and envy to 
which the want of them often gives occasion in those 
who do not enough suspect their own frailty, nor 
consider how much less is the calamity of not pos- 
sessing great powers, than of not using them aright. 

Of all those things that make us superior to others, 
there is none so much within the reach of our en- 
deavours as riches, nor any thing more eagerly or 
constantly desired. Poverty is an evil always in 
our view, an evil complicated with so many circum- 
stances of uneasiness and vexation, that every man 
is studious to avoid it. Some degree of riches is 
therefore required, that we may be exempt from the 
gripe of necessity ; when this purpose is once at- 
tained, we naturally wish for more, that the evil 
•which is regarded with so much horror, may be yet 
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ftt a greater distance from us ; ad he that has once 
felt or dreaded the paw of a savage, will not be t 
rest till they are parted by some barrier, which may 
take away all possibility of a second attack. 

To this point, if fear be notunreasonably indulged, 
Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse to extend his 
mediocrity. But it almost always happens, that the 
man who grows, rich changes his notions of poverty, 
states his wants by some new measure, and from 
flying the enemy that pursued him, bends his en* 
deavours to overtake those whom he sees before 
him. The power of gratifying his appetites increases 
their demands; a &ousand wishes crowd in upon 
him, importunate to be satisfied, and vanity and am- 
bition open prospects to desire, which' still grow 
wider, as they are more contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds ; an 
eagerness for increase of possessions deluges the 
soal^ and we ^ink into the gulfs of insatiability, 
only because we do not sufficiently consider, that 
all real need is very soon supplied, and all real dan- 
ger of its invasion easily precluded ^ that the claims of 
vanity being without limits, must be defied at last ; 
and that the pain of repressing them is less pungent 
before they have beenlongaccustomed to compliance. 
' Whosoever shall lo(A heedfully upon those who 
are eminent for their riches, will not tnink their con^ 
didon such as that he should hazard his quiet, $md 
much lesti his virtue, to obtain it. For all that great 
wealth generally gives above a moderate fortune, is 
more rootn for the freaks of caprice, smd more. pri- 
vilege for ignorance and vice, a quicker succession 
of flatterieSi and a larger circle of voluptuousness. 

There isone reason seldom remarked, which makes 
riches less desirable. Too much wealth is very fre- 
quently the occasion of poverty. He whom the wan- 
tonsess of abundance has once softened, easily sinks 
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into neglect of his affairs ; an^ he that thl&ks he can 
afford to be negligent, is not far from being poor. He 
will soon be involved in perplexities which his inex- 

Eerience will render insurmountable ; he will fly for 
elp to those whose interest it is that he should be 
more distressed, and will be at last torn to pieces by 
the vultures that always hover over fortunes in decay. 
When the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
continuance of drought, Hamet and Raschid, two 
neighbouring shepherds, faint with thirst, stood at 
the common boundary of their grounds, with their 
flocks and herds panting round mem, and in extre^ 
mity of distress prayed for water. On a sudden the 
air was becalmed, the birds ceased to chirp, and the 
flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes every way, 
and saw a being of mighty stature advancing through 
the valley, whom they knew upon his nearer ap- 
proach to be the Genius of distribution. In one hand 
he held the sheaves of plenty, and in the other the 
sabre of destruction. The shepherds stood trem- 
bling, and would have retired before him ; but he 
called to them with a voice gentle as the breeze that 
plays in the evening among the spices of Sabeea ; 
*Fly not from your benefactor, children of the dust! 
I am oome to offer you gifts, which only your own 
folly can make vain. You here pray for water, and 
water I will bestow ; let me know with how much 
you will be satisfied : speak not rashly ; consider, 
that of whatever can be enjoyed by the body, excess 
is no less dangerous than scarcity. When you re- 
member the pain of thirst, do not forget the danger 
of suffocation. Now, Hamet, tell me yoiir r^qxiest.' 
* O Being, kind and beneficent,' says Hatnet, * let 
thine eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a Iktle 
brook, which in summer shall never be dry, and 
in winter never overflow.' — ' It is granted,' replies 
the Genius ; and immediately he opened the ground 
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widi his sabre, and a fountain bubbling up under their 
feet scattered its rills over the meadows ; the flowers 
renewed their fragrance, the trees spread a greener 
foliage, and the flocks and herds quenched tlieir thirst 
Then turning to Raschid, the Genius invited him 
likewise to offer his petition. ' I request/ says Ras- 
chid, 'that thou wilt turn the Ganges through my 
grounds, with all his waters, and sdl their inhabit- 
ants.* Hamet was struck with the greatness of his 
neighbour's sentiments, and secretly repined in his 
heart, that he had not made the same petition before 
him ; when the Genius spoke, ' Rash man, be not 
insatiable! remember, to thee that is nothing which 
.thou canst not use, and how are thy want^ greater 
than the wants of Hamet V Raschid repeated his 
desire, and pleased himself with the mean appear- 
ance that Hamet would make in the presence of the 
proprietor of the Ganges. The Genius then retired 
towards the river, and the two shepherds stood wait- 
ing the event. As Raschid was looking with con- 
tempt upon his neighbour, on a sudden was heard 
the roar of torrents, and they found by the mighty 
stream that the mounds of the Ganges were broken. 
The flood rolled forward into the lands of Raschid, 
his plantations were torn up, his flocks overwhelmed, 
he was swept away before it, and a crocodile de- 
voured him. 



N*>39. TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1750. 



Infelix— ^nulli bene nupta marito. — ^Ausonius. 
Unblest, still doom'd to wed with misery. 

The condition of the female sex has been fre- 
quently the subject of compassion to medical wri- 
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ters, because their constitution c^ body is such, tfae^ 
every state of life brings its peculiar diseases ; they 
are placed, according to the proverb, between Scylla 
and Charybdis, with no other choice than of dan- 
gers equ^iy formidable; and whether they em- 
brace marriage, or determine upon a single life, are 
exposed, in consequence of their choice, to sick- 
ness, misery, and death. 

It were to be wished that so great a degree of 
natural infelicity might not be increased ^y adven- 
titious and artificial miseries ; and that beings, whose 
beauty we cannot behold without admiration; and 
whose delicacy we c&nnot contemplate without ten- 
dernessf might be suffered to enjoy every alleviation 
of their sorrows. But, however it has happened, 
the custom of the world seems to have: been formed 
in a kind of conspiracy against them, though it does 
not appear but they had themselves an equal share 
in its establishment; and prescrijptions which, by 
whomsoever they were begun, are now of long con- 
tinuance, and by consequence of great authority, 
seem to have almost excluded them from content, m 
^ whatsoever condition they shall pass thehr lives. 
If they refuse the society of men, and continue 
in that state which is reasonably supposed to 
place happiness most in their own power, they 
seldom give those that frequent their conversa- 
tion, any exalted notions of the blessings of Uberty ; 
for whether it be that they are angry to see with 
what inconsiderate eagerness other heedless females 
rush into slavery, or with what absurd vanity the 
married ladies boast the change of their condition, 
and condemn the heroines who endeavour to assert 
the natural dignity of their sex ; whether they are 
conscious that, like barren countries, they are free, 
only beisause they were never thought to deserve the 
trouble of a conquest, or imagine that their sbcerity 
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18 not always unsuspected, when they declare their 
contempt of men ; it is certain, that they generally 
appear to have som^ great and incessant cause of 
uneasiness, and that many of them have at last been 
persuaded, by powerful rhetoricians, to try the life 
which they have so long contemned, and put on the 
bridal ornaments at a time when they least became 
them. 

What are the real causes of the impatience which 
the ladies discover in a virgin state, I shall perhaps 
take some other occasion to examine. That it is not 
to be envied for its happiness, appears from the soli- 
citude with which it is avoided ; from the opinion 
universally prevalent among the sex, that no woman 
continues long in it but because she is not invited to 
forsake it; from the disposition always shewn to 
treat old maids as the refuse of the world ; and from 
the willingness with which it is often quitted at last, 
by those whose experience has enabled them to 
judge at leisure, and decide with authority. 

Yet such is life, that whatever is proposed, it is 
much easier to find reasons for rejectmg than em- 
bracing. Marriage, though a certain security from 
the reproach and solitude of antiquated virginity, has 
yet, as it is usually conducted, many disadvantages, 
that take away much from the pleasure which society 
promises, ana might afford, if pleasures and pains 
were honestly shared, and mutual confidence invio- 
lably preserved. 

The miseries, indeed, which many ladies suffer 
under conjugal vexations, are to be considered with 
great pity, because their husbands are often not 
taken by them as objects of affection, but forced 
u^on them by authority and violence, or by persua- 
sion and importunity, equally resistless when urged 
by those whom they have been always accustomed 
to reverence and obey ; and it very seldom appears, 

XIX. V 
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*hat those who are thus despotic in the disposal of 
their children pay any re^rd to their domestic and 
personal felicity ; or think it so much to be inquired 
whether they will be happy, as whether they will be 
rich. 

It may be urged in extenuation of this crime, 
which parents, not in any other respect to be num- 
bered with robbers and assassins, frequently com- 
mit, that, in their estimation, riches and happiness 
are equivalent terms. They have passed their lives 
with no other wish than that of adding acre to acre, 
and filling one bag after another, and imagine the 
advantage of a daughter sufficiently considered, 
when they have secured her a large jointure, and 
given her reasonable expectations of living in the 
midst of those pleasures with which she had seen 
her father and mother solacing their age. 

There is an economical oracle, received among 
the prudential part of the world, which advises fa- 
thers to marry their daughters lest they should marry 
themselves: by which I suppose it is implied, that 
women left to their own conduct, generally unite 
themselves with such partners as can contribute very 
little to their felicity. Who was the author of this 
maxim, or with what intention it was originally 
uttered, I have not yet discovered; butlmagine that 
however solemnly it may be transmitted, or however 
implicitly received, it can confer no authority which 
nature has denied, it cannot license Titus to be un- 
just, lest Caia should be imprudent ; nor give right 
to imprison for life, lest liberty should be ill employed. 

That the ladies have sometimes incurred imputa* 
tions which might naturally produce edicts not much 
in their favour, must be confessed by their warmest 
advocates ; and I have indeed seldom observed, that 
when the tenderness or virtue of their parents hai 
preserved them from forced marriage, and left them 
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at large to choose their own path in the labyrinth of 
life, they'have made any great advantage of their 
liberty ; thcjy commonly take the opportunity of in- 
dependence to trifle away youth, and lose their bloom 
in a hurry of diversions, recurring in a succession 
too quick to leave room for any settled reflection; 
they see the world without gaining experience, and 
at last regulate their choice by motives trifling as 
those of a girl, or mercenary as those of a miser. 

Melanthia came to town upon the death of her 
father, with a very large fortune, and with the repu- 
tation of a much larger; she was therefore followed 
and caressed by n^^nv men of rank, and by some of 
understanding: but naving an insatiable desire of 
pleasure, she was not at leisure, from the park, the 
gardens, the theatres, visits, assemblies, and m^- 
<|uecades, to attend seriously to any proposal, but was 
still impatient for anew flatterer, and neglected mar- 
ri;^e as always in her power; till in time her ad- 
mirers fell away, wearied with eicpense, disgusted at 
her folly, or onended by her inconstancy; she heard 
of, concerts to which sne was not invited, and was 
more than once forced to sit still at an assembly fpr 
want of a partner. In this distress, chance threw^in 
her way Philotryphus, a man vain, glittering, and 
thoughtless as herself, who had spent a small fortune 
in equipage and dress, and was shining in the last 
suit for which his tailor would give him credit. He 
had been long endeavouring to retrieve his extrava- 
gance by marriage, and therefore soon paid his court 
to Melanthia, who, after some weeks of insensibility, 
saw him at a ball, and was wholly overcome by his 
performance in a minuet. They married; but a man 
cannot always dance, and Philotryphus had no other 
method of pleasing; however, as neither was in any 
great degree vicious, they Uve together with no other 
unhappiness than vacuity of mind, and that taste* 
u'2 ■ 
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lessness of life, which proceeds from a satiety of 
juvenile pleasures, and an utter inability to fill their 
place by nobler employments. As they have known 
the fashionable world at the same time, they agree in 
their notions of all those subjects on which they erer 
speak, and being able to add nothing to the ideas of 
each other, are not much inclined to conyersadouy 
but very often join in one wish, ' Hiat they could 
sleep more, and think less/ 

Argyris, after having refused a thousand offers, at 
last consented to marry Cotylus, the younger brother 
of a duke, a man without elegance of mien, beauty 
of person, or force of understanding; who, while he 
courted her, could not always forbear allusions to her 
birth, and hints how cheaply she would purchase an 
alliance to so illustrious a family. His conduct from 
the hour of his marriage has been insufferably ^r^an- 
nical, nor has he any other regard to her than what 
arises from his desire that her appearance may not 
disgrace him. Upon this principle, however, he 
always orders that she should be gsdly dressed and 
splendidly attended; and she has, among all her 
mortifications, the happiness to take place of her 
eldest sister* 



N« 40. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 1750. 



■Nee dicet»car ego amicum 
Offendam in nu^ ? Has nugaa seria dacent 
In mala derisum semel. Hob. 

Nor say, for trifles why should I displease 

The man I love ? For trifles such as these 

To serious mischiefs lead the man I love. 

If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove. — ^Francis. 

It has been remarked, that authors are genus irrita- 
biky a generation very easify put out of temper, and 
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tJijBit tbey seMosQ £aal of .{pying proofs of their irascibi- 
lity upon the slig^esta^tadc of criticism, or the most 
gentle or modest .offer of advice and information. 

Writers being best acquainted with one another, 
Ijiave riepresented this character as pre\fdiling among 
men of literature, which a more extensive view pf 
,the world would have shewn them to be diffused 
through all human nature, to mingle itself with every 
. ^eeies of ambition and desire of praise, and to dis- 
cover its elects with great^ or less restraint, and 
und^r disguises more or less artful, in all places and 
all conditions. 

The quarrels of ivriters, indeed, are more observed, 
because they necessarily appeal to the decision of the 
public. Their enmities are incited by applauses fropi 
their parties^ and prolonged by treacherous encou- 
.ragement for general diversion: and when the con- 
test happens to rise high between men of genius and 
learning, its memory is continued for the sapae rea- 
son as Its vehemence was at first promoted, because 
it gratifies the malevolence or curiosity of xeaderf , 
an^d relieves the vacancies of life with amusement 
.and laughter. The personal disputes, therefore, of 
.rivals in wit, are sometimes transmitted to posterity, 
.when the grudges and the heart-burnings of men leas 
ponspicuous, though carried on with equal bitter^iess, 
and productive of greater evils,, are exposed to tjie 
knowledge of those only whom they nearly affect, 
and suffered to pass off and be forgotten among com- 
!mon and casual transactions. 

The resentment which the discovery of a fault or 
folly produces, must bear a certain proportion to our 
pride^ and will regularly be more acrimonipus as pride 
4S jnoie immediately the principle of action. In 
whatever therefore we wish or imagine ourselves to 
^<^Iy yre sh^ll always be displeased tp have our 
cl^injn^ to reputation dispij^d, and more dtspleaspdi 
' ' ' ' * u"3 
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if the accomplishment be such as can expect re{»u- 
tation only for its reward. For this reason it is com- 
mQp to find men break out into ra^e at any insinua- 
tions to the disadvantage of their wit, who have borne 
with great patience reflections on their morals; and 
of women it has been always known, that no censure 
wounds so deeply, or rankles so long, as that which 
charges them with want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with tri- 
fling pursuits, and please themselves most with things 
of small importance, I have often known very severe 
and lasting malevolence excited by unlucky censures, 
which would have fallen without any effect, had they 
not happened to wound a part remarkably tender. 
Gustulus, who valued himself upon the nicety of his 
palate, disinherited his eldest son for telling mm that 
the wine, which he was then commending, was the 
same which he had sent away the day before not fit 
to be drunk. Proculus withdrew his kindness from a 
nephew, whom he had always considered as the most 
promising genius of the age, for happening to praise 
in his presence the graceful horsemanship of Marius. 
And Fortunio, when he was privy-counsellor, pro- 
cured a clerk to be dismissed trom one of the public 
offices, in which he was eminent for his skill and as- 
siduity, because he had been heard to say, that there 
was another man in the kingdom on whose skill at 
billiards he would lay his money against Fortanio's. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one house, 
and shared all the pleasures and endearments of in- 
fancy together. They entered upon life at the same 
time, and continued Uieir confidence and friendship; 
consulted each other in every change of their dress, 
and every admission of a new lover; thought every 
diversion more entertaining whenever it happened 
that both were present, and when separated justified 
the conduct, and celebrated the excellences; of one 
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another. Such was their intimacy, and such their 
fidelity ; till a birth-night approached, when Floretta 
took one morning an opportunity, as they were con- 
sulting upon new clothes, to advise her friend not to 
dance at the ball, and informed her that her perform- 
ance the year before had not answered the expectation 
which her other accomplishments had raised. Felicia 
commended her sincerity, and thanked her for the 
caution; but told her that she danced to pleased 
herself, and was in very little concern what the men 
might take the liberty of saying, but that if her ap- 
pearance gave her dear Floretta any uneasiness she 
would stay away. Floretta had now nothing left but 
to make new protestations of sincerity and affection, 
with which Felicia was so well satisfied, that they 
parted with more than usual fondness. They still con- 
tinued to visit, with this only difference, that Felicia 
was more punctual than before, and often declared 
how high a value she put upon sincerity, how much 
she thought that goodness to be esteemed which would 
venture to admonish a friend of an error, and with 
what gratitude advice was to be received, even when 
it might happen to proceed from mistake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great seriousness, 
told Floretta, that though her beauty was such as 
gave charms to whatever she did, and her qualifica- 
tions so extensive, that she could not fail of excel- 
lence in any attempt, yet she thought herself obli- 
ged by the duties of friendship to inform her, that if 
ever she betrayed want of judgment, it was by too 
frequent compliance with solicitations to sing, for 
that her manner was somewhat ungraceful, and her 
voice had no great compass. It is true, says Flo- 
retta, when I sung three nights ago at Lady Spright- 
ly's, I was hoarse with a cold ; but I sing for my 
own satisfaction, and am not in the least pain whe- 
ther I am liked. However, my dear Felicia's kind- 
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neas is not the less^ aDd I shall always think nsyself 
happy in so trae a friend. 

From this tjme they never saw each other without 
mutual professions qf esteem, an4 declarations qf 
.confidence^ but went soon*: after into the country to 
.visit their relations. W^en they casae back, tney 
were prevailed on, by the importunity of new ac- 
quaintance, to take lodgings in different parts of the 
town, and had frequent occasion when they met, to 
bewsol the distance ^t which they were placed, and 
the uncertainty which each expeiienced of finding 
,the other at home* 

Thus are the fondest and firmest friendships dis^- 
solved, by such openness and sincerity as interrupt 
our enjoyment of our own ^pprohatioi^, or recall us 
to the remembrance of those failings which we are 
more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means necessary to imagine that he 
who is offended at advice, was ignorant of the fault, 
and resents the admonition as a false charge; for 
perhaps it is most natural to be enraged, when there 
is the strongest conviction of our own guilt. While 
we can easily defend our character, we are no more 
disturbed at an accosation, than we are alarmed by 
an enemy whom we are sure to conquer ; and whose 
attack, therefore, will bring us honour without dan- 
ger. But when a man feels the apprehension of a 
friendi seconded by his own heart, he is easily heated 
into resentment and revenge, either because he hoped 
that the fault of which he was conscious had ecaped 
the notice of others ; or that his friend had looked 
4ipon it with tenderness and extenuation,, and ei^- 
cused it (or the sake of his other virtues ; or had consi*^ 
dered him as too wise to need advice, or too delicate 
por be shocke4 with reproach ; gr, because we cannot 
feci without pain diose reflections roused> which we 
have been endeavouring to (ay asleep ; and when 
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pain has produced anger, who would not willingly 
beliere, that it ought to be discharged on others, ra- 
ther thim on himself? 

The resentment produced by sincerity, wfaateyer 
be its immediate cause, is so certain, and generally 
so keen, that very few have magnanimity sufficient 
for the practice of a duty, which, above most others, 
exposes its votaries to hardships and persecutions ; 
yet friendship without it is of very little value, since 
the great use of so close an intimacy, is, that our 
virtues may be guarded and encouraged, and our 
vices repressed in their first appearance by timely 
detection and salutary remonstrances. 

It is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly va- 
luable shall be obtained in our present state, but 
with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for that 
advantage which is to be gained from unrestrained 
communication, must sometimes hazard, by unpleas- 
ing truths, that friendship which he aspires to merit. 
The chief rule to be observed in the exercise of tlus 
dangerous office, is to preserve it pure from all mix- 
ture of interest or vanity ; to forbear admonition or 
reproof, when our consciences tell us that they are 
incited, not by the hopes of reforming faults, but the 
desire of shewing our discernment, or gratifying our 
own pride by the mortification of another. It is not 
indeed certain, that the most refined caution will 
find a proper time for bringing a man to the know- 
ledge of his own failings, or the most zealous bene- 
volence reconcile him to that judgment, by which 
they are detected ; but he who endeavours only the 
happiness of him whom he reproves, will always have 
either the satisfaction of obtaining or deserving kind- 
ness; if he succeeds, he benefits his friend, and if 
he fails, he has at least the consciousness that he 
suffers for only doing well. 
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N^ 41. TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1750, 



NoKa recordanti lax est ingrata gravisqae ; 

NuJU foit, cajus non meminisse Tclit. 
AmpUat statu spatlum sibi vie bonus ;. boc est 

Vivere bis, vitA posse priore frui. — Mart. 

No da^'s remembrance shall the good regret. 
Nor wish one bitter moment to forget ; 
They stretch the limits of this narrow span, 
And, by enjoying, liV« past life agtin. — F. Lewis* 

So few of the hours of life are filled up with objects 
adequate to the mind of man, and so frequently are 
we in want of present pleasure or employment, that 
we are forced to have recourse every moment to the 
past and future for supplemental satisfactions, and 
relieve the vacuities of our being, by recollection of 
former passages, or anticipation of events to come. 

I cannot but consider this necessity of searching 
on every side for matter on which the attention may 
be employed, as a strong proof of the superior an4 
celestial nature of the' soul of man. We have no 
reason to believe thgit other creatures, have higher fa- 
culties, or more expensive capacities, thajfx die pre*- 
servation of themselves, or their species, requires ; 
they seem always to be fully employed, qr to be 
completely at ease without employment, to feel few 
intellectual miseries or pleasures, aud, to have no 
exuberance of understanding to lay out upon curir 
psity or caprice, but to have their minds exactly 
adapted to their bodies, with few. other ideas thaipi 
such as corporal pain or pleasure impress upon them^ 

Of mejmory, which makes so large a part of the 
excellence of die humdA «ouI, and. which has so mud^n 
influence upon all its other powers, but a small por- 
tion has been allotted to the animal world. We dp 
not find the grief with which the dams lament the 
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loss of their yoting, proportionate to the tenderness 
with which they caress, the assiduity with which 
they feed, or the vehemence with which they defend 
them. Their regaid for their offspring, when it is 
bi^fore their eyes, is not, in appearance, less than 
that of a human parent; but when it is taken away^ 
it is very soon forgotten, and, after a short ab- 
sence, brought again, wholly disregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
thing once out of the reach of their senses, and 
scarce any power of comparing the present with the 
past, and regulating their conclusions from expe- 
rience, may be gathered from this, that their intel- 
lects are produced in their full perfection. The 
sparrow that was hatched last spring makes her first 
nest the ensuing season of the same materials, and 
with the same art, as in anv following year ; and the 
hen conducts and shelters her first brood of chickens 
with all the prudence that she ever attains. 

It has been asked by men who love to perplex any 
thing that is plain to common understandings, how 
reason differs from instinct ; and Prior has, with no 
great propriety, made Solomon himself declare, that, 
to distinguish them, is the fooVs ignorance^ and the 
pedant* B pride. To give an accurate answer to a 
question, of which the terms are not completely un- 
derstood, is impossible ; we do not know in what 
either reason or instinct consist, and therefore can- 
not tell with exactness how they differ ; but surely 
be that contemplates a ship and a bird's nest, will 
not be long widiout finding out, that the idea of the 
one was impressed at once, and continued through 
all the progressive descents of the species, without 
variation or improvement ; and that the other is the 
result of experiments compared with experiments, 
has grown, by accumulated observation, from less to 
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greater excellence, and exhibits the collective kuow- 
ledge of different ages and various professions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power which 
places those images before the mind upon which the 
judgment is to be exercised, and which treasures up 
the determinations that are once passed, as the rules 
of future action, or grounds of subsequent conclu- 
sions. 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
maj be said to place us in the class of moral agents. 
If it were to act only in ccmsequence of some imme- 
diate impulse, and receive no direction from internal 
motives of choice, we should be pushed forward by 
an invincible fatality, without power or reason for 
the most part to prefer one thing to another, because 
we could make no comparison but of objects which 
might both happen to be present. 

We owe to memory not only the increase of our 
knowledge, and our progress in rational inquiries, 
but many other intellectual pleasures. Indeed, d- 
most all that we can be said to enjoy is past or fu- 
ture ; the present is in perpetual motion, leaves us 
as soon as it arrives, ceases to be present before its 
presence is well perceived, and is only known to 
have existed by the effects which it leaves behind. 
The ^eatest part of our ideas arises, therefore, from 
the view before or behind us, and we are happy or 
miserable, according as we are affected by the sur- 
vey of our life, or our prospect of future existence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at such a 
distance from us, that we cannot take the whole con- 
catenation into our view, we have generally power 
enough over our imagination to turn it upon pleasing 
scenes, and can promise ourselves riches, nohours, 
and delights, without intermingling those vexations 
and anxieties with which all human enjoyments are 
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poUated. If fear breaks in on one side, and alarms 
us with dangers and disappointments, we can call in 
hope on the other^ to solace us with rewards, and 
escapes, and victories ; so that we are seldom with- 
out means of palliating remote evils, and can gene- 
rally soothe ourselves to tranquillity, whenever any 
troublesome presage happens to attack Us. 

It is, therefore, I beUeve, much more common for 
the solitary and thoughtful, to amuse themselves with 
schemes of the future, than reviews of the past. For 
the future is pUant and ductile, and will be easily 
moulded by a strong fancy into any form. But the 
images which memory presents are of a stubborn and 
UBtractable nature, the objects of remembrance have 
already existed, and left ueir signature behind them 
impressed upon the mind, so as to defy all attempts 
of rasure or of change. 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from me- 
mory, are less arbitraiy, they are more solid, and 
are, indeed, the only joys which we can call our 
own* Whatever we have once reposited, as Dryden 
expresses it, in the secret treasure of the pasty is out 
of the reach of accident or violence, nor can be lost 
either by our own weakness, or (mother's malice : 



Non tamen irritaniy 

Qnodeonqiie retrd est, efficiet ; neque ^\ 

Dtiffingety infectarnqoe reddet, 
Qu^ fb^ens femel hora vexii 

Be fair or foul, or rain or shine, ^ • ■ 

The jovs I have possessed in spite of fate aie mine. ^ 
Not heavTi itself upon the past has powV, 
But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 

Dryden. 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to be 
able to look back on alife usefully and virtuously em- 
ployed, to trace our own progress in existence by 
sucn tokens as excite neither shame nor sorrow. 

XIX. X 
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Life, in which nothing has been done or stt^fercittt 
distinguish one day from another, is to him that hwr 
passed it, as if it had never been, except thstt he i» 
conscious how ill he has husbanded the great depo-> 
sit of his Creator. Life, made memorable by crimes, 
and diversified through its several periods by wick- 
edness, is indeed easily reviewed, but reviewed only 
with horror and remorse, i 

The great consideration which ought to influence 
us in the use of the present moment, is to arise from 
the effect, which, as well or ill supplied, it must have 
upon the time to come ; for though its actual exist- 
ence be inconceivably short, yet its effects are unli- 
mited ; and there is not the smallest point of time but 
may extend its consequences, either to our hurt or 
our advantage, through all eternity, and give us 
reason to remember it for ever, with anguish or ex- 
ultation. 

The tiiue of life, in which memory seems particu- 
larly to claim predominance over the other faculties 
of the mind, is our declining age. It has been re- 
marked by former writers, that old men are generally 
narrative, and fall easily into recitals of past trans- 
actions, and aeoounts of persons known to them in 
their youth. When we approach the verge of the 
grave it is more eminently true : 

VitaB iiurama brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 

Life*s span forbids thee to extend thy cares. 
And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years.— Ceebch. 

We have no longer any possibility of great vicissi- 
tudes in our favour ; the changes which are to happen 
in the world will come too late for our accommpd^a- 
tion ; and those who have no hope before them, and 
to whom their present state is painJPul and irksome/ 
must of necessity turn their thoughts back to try 
what retrospect will afford. It ought, therefore, to 
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be ike care of those who wish to pass the last hours 
with comfort, to lay up such a treasure of pleasing 
ideas, as shall support the expeases of that time, 
which is to depend wholly upon the fund already 
acquired. 



Petite hinc, juvenesque senesqae, 

Rnem animo certain, miserisqne Yiatica cans. 

Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind ; 

Here, suflfring age, a hless'd provision find. — Elehinstov. 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace ourselves 
with the hope of better fortune, and however vicious, 
appease our consciences with intentions of repent- 
anqe ; but the time comes at last, in which life has 
no more to promise, in which happiness can be drawn 
only from recollection, and virtue will be all that we 
can recollect with pleasure. 



N-42. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1750. 



Mihi tarda flaunt ingnUaqve tempera. — ^Hob. 

How heavily niy time revolves along. — ^Elphinstow. 

*To THE Rambler. 
•MR. RAMBLER, 
^ I AH no great admirer of grave writings, and there- 
fore very frequently lay your papers aside before I 
have read them through ; yet I cannot but confess 
that» by slow degrees, you have raised my opinion 
of your understanding, and that, though I believe it 
will be long before I can be prevailed upon to regard 
jou with much kindness, you have, however, more 
of my esteem than those whom I sometimes make 
happy with opportunities to fill my tea-pot, or pick 
X 2 
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up my fan. I shall therefore choose you for the con- 
fidant of my distresses, and ask your counsel with 
regard to the means of conquering or escaping them, 
though I never expect from you any of that softness 
and pliancy, whicn constitutes the perfection of a 
companion for the ladies : as, in the place where I 
now am, I have recourse to the mastiff for protec- 
tion, though I have no intention of making him a . 
lap-dog. 

' My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
numerous and more frequent assemblies at our house, 
than any other person in the same quarter of the 
town. I was bred from my earliest infancy in a per- 
petual tumult of pleasure, and remember to have 
heard of little else than messages, visits, playhouses^ 
and balls ; of the awkwardness of one woman, and 
the coquetry of another ; the charming convenience 
of some rising fashion, the difficulty of playing a 
new game, the incidents of a masquerade, and the 
dresses of a court-night. I knew before I was ten 
years old all the rules of paying and receiving visits, 
and to how much civility every one of my acqaint- 
ance was entitled : and was able to return, wiUi the 
proper degree of reserve, or of vivacity, the stated 
and established answer to every compliment: so that 
I was very soon celebrated as a wit and a beauty, 
and had heard before I was thirteen all that is ever 
said to a young lady. My mother was generous to 
so uncommon a degree as to be pleased with my 
advance into life, and allowed me, without envy or 
reproof, to enjoy the same happiness with herself; 
though most women about her own age were very 
angry to see young girls so forward, and many fine 
gentlemen told her how cruel it was to throw new 
chains upon mankind, and to tyrannize over them at 
the same time with her own charms, and those of 
her daughter. 
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' I hsnre now lived two-aiid*tw«]ity y^ars, and have 
passed of each year uine months in town, and three 
at Richmond ; so that my time has be^n spent uni- 
formly in the same company, and the same amuse- 
pients, except as fashion has introduced new divert 
sions, or the revolutions of the g9(y: world have af- 
forded new successions of wits and beaux. How- 
ever, my mother is so good an economist of {Measure, 
that I have no spare hours upon my hands ; for every 
morning brings some new appointment,, and every 
night is hurried away by the necessity of making 
pur appearance at different places, and of being with 
one lady at the opera, and vrith another at the card- 
table. 

^ When the time came of settling our scheme of 
fehcity for the summer, it was determined that I 
should pay a visit to a rich aunt in a remote county. 
As you know the chief conversation of all tea-tables, 
in Uie spring, arises from a communication of the 
manner in which time is to be passed till winter, it 
WJAS a great relief to the barrenness of our topics, to 
relate the pleasures that were in store for me, to de- 
scribe my uncle's seat, with the park and gardens, 
the charming walks and beautiful waterfaBs; and 
every one told me how much she envied me, and 
what satisfaction she had once enjoyed in a situation 
of the same kind. 

* As we are all credulous in our own favour, and 
willing to imagine some latent satisfaction in any 
thing which we have not experienced, I will confess 
to you, without restraint, that I had suffered my 
head to be filled with expectations of some name- 
less pleasure in a rural life, and that I hoped for the 
bappy.houT that should set me free from noise^ and 
gutter, and ceremony, dismiss me to the pecbceful 
4^ade; and luU me in content and tranquillity. To 
x3 
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solace myself under the misery of delay, I some- 
times heard a studious lady of my acquaintance read 
pastorals, I was delighted with scarce any talk but 
of leaving the town, and never went to bed without 
dreaming of groves, and meadows, and frisking lambs. 

* At lengm I had all my clothes in a trunk, and 
saw the coach at the door; I sprung in with ecstasy, 
quarrelled with my maid for being too long in taking 
leave of the other servants, and rejoiced as the 
ground grew less which lay between me and the 
completion of my wishes. A few days brought me 
to a large old house, encompassed on three sided 
with woody hills, and looking from the front on a 
gentle river, the sight of which renewed all my ex- 
pectations of pleasure, and gave me some regret for 
naving lived so long without the enjoyment which 
these delightful scenes were now to afford me. My 
aunt came out to receive me, but in a dress so far 
removed from the present fashion, that I could 
scarcely look upon her without laughter, which would 
have been no land requitid for the trouble which she 
had taken to make herself fine agabst my arrival. 
The night and the next morning were driven along 
with inquiries about our family; my aunt then ex- 
plained our pedigree, and told me stories of my great 
grandfather's bravery in the civil wars ; nor was it 
less than three days before I could persuade her to 
leave me to myself. 

^ At last economy prevailed; she went in the usual 
manner about her own affairs, and I was at liberty 
to range in the wilderness, and sit by the cascade. 
The novelty of the objects about me pleased me 
for a while, but after a few days they were new ho 
longer, and I soon began to perceive that the ccKmtry 
was not my element ; that shades, and flowers, and 
lawns, and waters, had very soon eidbausted all their 
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power of pleasin^y and that I had not in myself any 
fund of satisfaction with which I could supply the 
loss of my customary amusements. 

^ I unhappily told my aunt, in the first warmth of 
our embraces, that I had leave to stay with her ten 
weeks. Six only are yet gone, and how shall I live 
through the remaining four? I go out and return ; I 
pluck a flower, and throw it away ; I catch an in- 
sect, and when I have examined its colours, set it at 
liberty ; I fling a pebblie into the water, and see one 
circle spread after another. When it chances to rain, 
I walk m the great hall, and watch the minute-hand 
upon the dial, or play with a litter of kittens, which 
the cat happens to have brought in a lucky time. 

* IMy aunt is afraid I shall grow melancholy, and 
there&re encourages the neighbouring gentry to visit 
us. They came at first with great eagerness to see 
the fine lady firom London, but when we met, we 
bad no common topic on which we coidd converse ; 
they had no curiosity after plays, operas, or music ; 
and I find as little satisfaction from their accounts 
of the quarrels or alliances of families, whose names, 
when once I can escape, I shall never hear. The 
women have now seen me, know how my gownr is 
made, and are satisfied; the men are generally afraid 
of me, and say little, because they think themselves 
not at liberty to talk ruddy. 

* Thus am I condemned to solitude ; the day moves 
slowly forward, and I see the dawn with uneasiness, 
because I consider that night is at a great distance. 
I have tried to sleep by a brook, but find its murmurs 
ineffectual ; so that I am forced to be awake at least 
twelve hours, without visits, without cards, without 
laughter, and without flattery. I walk because I am 
disgusted with sitting still, and sit down because I 
am weary with walking. I have no motive to action, 
nor any object of love, or hate, or feiar, or inclina- 
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tloQ* I cannot dress with spirit^ fpp I haTe neith^ 
rival nor admirer. I cannot dance without a pactner, 
nor be kind or cruel, without ^ lover. 

* Such is the life of Euphelia, and such it is likely 
to continue for a month to. con»e^ I have not yet 
declared against existence, oaor ^called upon the di^^ 
tinies to cut my thread; but I have sincerely re- 
solved not to condemn myself to such another sum- 
mer, nor too hastily to flatter myself with happiness* 
Yet I have heard, Mr. Rambler, of those who never 
thought themselves so much at ease as in solitude, 
and cannot but suspect it to be some way, or other 
m^ own fault, and that, without gres^t pain, either of 
mmd, or body^ I am thus weary of myself: that the 
current of youth stagna^tes, apd that I am languish* 
ing in a dead calm^ for wao^t of some external im* 
pulse^ I shall therefore think you a benefactor to 
our aeZf if you will teach me the art pf living alone; 
for I am confident that a thousand and a thousand 
and a thousand ladies, who aflect to talk with ecsta-* 
sies of the pleasures of the country, are, in reahty, 
like me,' longing for the winter, and wishing to be 
delivered from themsehres by company and diversion* 
I am, Sir, yours, £uph£1.ia/ 



N« 43. TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1750. 



Flumine perpetuo torrens solet acrias ire/ ' 

Sed tamen haec brevis est, iiJa pereonis Bqtia.*-^viD. 

In course impetaous toon the torrent dries ; 
IT' The brook a constant peaceAil stream st^piicft.-— F. Lewis 

It is observed by those who have written on the 
constitution of the human body^ and the original of 
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diose diseases by which it is afflicted, that every 
man comes into the world morbid, that there is no 
temperature so exactly regulated but that some hu- 
mour is fatally predominant, and that we are gene- 
rally impregnated, in our first entrance upon life, 
with the seeds of that malady, which, in time, shall 
bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the 
intellectual faculties. Some, that imagine themselves 
to have looked with more than common penetration 
into human nature, have endeavoured to persuade 
us that each man is bom with a mi^d formed pecu- 
liarly for certain purposes, and with desires unalter- 
ably determined to peculiar objects, from which the 
attention cannot be long diverted, and which alone, 
as they are well or ill pursued, must produce the 
praise or blame, the happiness or misery, of his fu- 
ture life. 

This position has not, indeed, been hitherto prov- 
ed with strength proportionate to the assurance with 
which it has been advanced, and, perhaps, will never 
gain much prevalence by a close examination, v 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disputable, 
there seems to be little hope of establishing an opi- 
nion, which supposes that even complications of 
ideas have been given us at our birth, and that we 
are made by nature ambitious or covetous, before 
we know the meaning of either power or money. 

Yet as every step in the progression of existence 
changes our position with respect to the things about 
us, so as to lay us open to new assaults and parti- 
cular dangers, and subjects us to inconveniences 
from which any other situation is exempt ; as a pub- 
lic or a private life, youth and age, wealth and po- 
verty, have all some evil closely adherent, which 
cannot wholly be escaped but by quitting the state 
to which it is annexed, and submitting to die encum- 
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brances of some oihet condition ; so it cannot be 
denied that every difference in the structure of the 
mind has its advantages and its wants ; and that 
failures and defects being inseparable from huma-r 
nity, however the^ powers of understanding be ex- 
tended or contracted, ther^ will on one si(k or the 
other always be an avenue to error and miscsyrriage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to great, and 
others to little, employments ; some formed tosciaf 
aloft, and taJLe in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a narrow^ 
sphere. Of these the one is always in danger of bei* 
coming useless by a daring negligence, the ^ther hf 
a scrupulous solicitude ; the one collects many ideas^ 
but confused and indistinct ; the other is bu^d m 
minute accuracy, but without compass and without 
dignity. 

The general error of those who possess powerful 
and elevated understandings, is, that they form 
schemes of too great extent, and flatter themsekea 
too hastily with success ; they feel their own force te^ 
be great, and, by the complacency with which ev^ry 
man surveys himself, imagine it still greater : they 
therefore look out for undertakings worthy of their 
abilities, and engage in theni with very little precaii-' 
tion, for they imagine that, without preioeditated 
measures, they shall be able to 'find expedients ineUb 
difficulties. They are naturally apt to consider dA 
prudiential maxims as below their regard, to freat 
with contempt those securities and resources whick 
others know themselves obliged to provide, and dis- 
dain to accomplish their purposes by eatablished 
means and common gradations. 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride of intdlec^ 
tual superiority, is very fatal to great designs. , Tfao 
resolution of the combat is seldom equal to the ve« 
bemence of the charge. He that meets vHb an op^ 
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position whicli he did not expect, loses his courage. 
The violence of his first onset is succeeded by a last- 
ing and unconquerable languor ; miscarriage makes 
him fearful of giving way to new hopes ; and the con- 
templation of an attempt, in which he has fallen be- 
low his own expectations, is painful and vexatious ; 
he therefore naturally turns his attention to more 
pleasing objects, and habituates his imagination to 
other entertainments, till, by slow degrees, he quits 
his first pursuit, and. suffers some o&er project to 
take possession of his thoughts, in which the same 
ardour of mind promises him again certain success, 
and which disappointments of the same kind compel 
him to abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an un- 
dertaking, often intercepts and prevents the steadi- 
ness and perseverance always necessary in the con- 
duct of a complicated scheme, where many interests 
are to be connected, many movements to be adjusted, 
and the joint efibrt of distinct and independent 
jjowers to be directed to a single point. In all im- 
portant events, which have been suddenly brought to 
pass, chance has been the agent rather than reason ; 
an4, therefore, however those, who seemed to pre- 
side in the transaction, may have been celebrated 
by such as loved or feared them, succeeding times 
have commonly considered them as fortunate rather 
than prudent. Every design in which the connex- 
ion is regularly traced, from the first motion to the 
last, must be formed and executed by calm intrepi- 
dity, and requires not only courage which danger 
cannot turn aside, but constancy which fatigues can- 
not weary, and contrivance which impediments can- 
not exhaust. 

All the performances of human art, at which we 
look with praise or wonder, are instances of the re- 
sistlesB force of perseverance : it is by this that the 
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quarry becomes a pyramid^ and that distant coun- 
tries are united with canals. If a man was to com- 
pare the effect of a single stroke of the pick-axe, or 
of one impression of the spade, with the general de- 
sign and last result, he would be overwhelmed by 
the sense of their disproportion; yet those petty 
operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount 
the greatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, 
and oceans bounded, by the slender force of human 
bein^. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that those 
who have any intention of deviating from the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiring a reputation superior to 
names hourly swept away by time among the refuse 
of fame, should add to their reason, and their spirit, 
the power of persisting In their purposes ; acquire 
the art of sapping what they cannot batter ; and the 
habit of vanquishing obstinate resistance by obsti- 
nate attacks. 

The student who would build his knowledge on 
solid foundations, and proceed by just degrees to the 
pinnacles of truth, is directed by the great philoso- 
pher of France to begin by doubting of his own ex- 
istence. In like manner, whoever would complete 
any arduous and intricate enterprise, should, as soon 
as his imagination can cool after the first blaze of 
hope, place before his own eyes every possible em- 
barrassment that may retard or defeat him. He 
should first question the probability of success, and 
then endeavour to remove the objections that he has 
raised. It is proper, says old Markham,'to exercise 
your horse, on the more inconvenient side of the 
course, that if he should, in the race, be forced upon 
it, he may not be discouraged : and Horace advises 
his poetical friend to consider every day as the last 
which he shall enjoy, because that will always give 
pleasure which v^ receive beyond our hopes. If we 
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alarm oarselves beforehand with mdre difficulties 
than we really find, we shall be animated by unex- 
pected facility widi double spirit; and if we find 
our cautions and fears justified b^ the consequence, 
there will however happen nothmg against which 
provision has not been made; no sudden shock will 
be received, nor will the main scheme be discon- 
certed. 

There is, indeed, some danger lest he that too 
scrupulously balances probabilities, and too perspi- 
cacionsly foresees obstacles, should remain always 
in a state of inaction, without venturing upon at* 
tempts on which he might perhaps spend his labour 
without advantage. But previous despondence is 
not the fault of those for whom this essay is de- 
signed ; they who require to be. warned against pre- 
cipitation, will not suner more fear to intrude mto 
their contemplations than is necessary to allay the 
e£fervescence of an agitated fancy. As Des Cartes 
has kindly shewn how a man may prove to himself 
his own existence, if once he can be prevailed upon 
to question it, so the arduous and adventurous will 
not be long without finding some plausible extenua- 
tion of the greatest difficulties. Such, indeed, is 
the uncertamty of all human affairs, that security 
and despair are equal follies, and as it is presumption 
and arrogance to anticipate triumphs, it is weakness 
and jcowardice to prognosticate miscarriages. The 
numbers that have been stopped in their career of 
happmess are sufficient to shew the uncertainty of 
human foresight ; butt here are not wanting contrary 
instances of such success obtained against all ap- 
pearances, as may warrant the boldest flights of ge- 
nius, if they are supported byunshaken perseverance. 
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N« 44. SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 176a. 



'OVttf l» Aide 10^. — HoMSft. 

——Dreams descend from Jove.— Pope. 

* To THE Rambler. 
<S1B, 

* I HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made so strong an impression on me, that I remem- 
ber it every word ; and if you are not better em- 
ployed, you may read the relation of it as follows : 

* Methought I was in the midst of a very enter- 
taining set of company, and extremely delighted in 
attending to a lively conversation, when on a sudden 
I perceived one of the inost shocking figures imagi- 
nation ckn frame, advancing towards me. She was 
dressed inblack, her skin was contracted into a thou-^ 
sand wrinkles, her eyes deep sunk in her head, and 
her complexion pale and livid as the countenance of 
death. Her looks were filled with terror and unre- 
lenting severity, and her hands s^rmed with whips 
and scorpions. As soon as she came near, with a 
horrid frown, and a voice that chilled my very blood, 
she bid me follow her. I obeyed, and she led me 
through rugged paths, beset with briers and thorns, 
into a deep solitary valley. Wherever she passed 
the fading verdure withered beneath her steps ; her 
pestilential breath infected the air with malignant 
vapours, obscured the lustre of the sun, and in- 
volved the fair face of heaven in universal gloom. 
Dismal bowlings resounded through the forest, from 
every baleful tree the night raven uttered his dread- 
ful note, and the prospect was filled with desolation 
and horror. In the midst of this tremendous scene 
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my execrable guide addressed me in the foUowing 
manner : 

* *' Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, from 
the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and learn 
that pleasure was not designed the portion of human 
life. Man was born to mourn and to be wretched ; 
this is the condition of all below the stars, and who- 
eyer endeavours to oppose it, acts in contradiction 
to the will of Heaven. Fly then from the fatal en- 
ohaatments' of youth jmd social delight, 'and here 
consecrate the solitary hours to lamentation and 
woe. Misery is the duty of all sublunary beings, 
and every enjoyment is an offence to the Deity, who 
is to be worshipped only by the mortification of every 
sense qf pleasure, and the everlasting exercise of 
iHghs, and tears." 

' This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my 
spirits, and seemed to annihilate every principle of 
joy within me, I Uirew myself beneath a blasted 
yew where the winds blew cold and dismal round 
my h^ad, and dreadful apprehensions chilled my 
heart. Here I resolved to lie till the hand of death, 
which I impatiently invoked, shoidd put an end to 
the miseries of a life so deplorably wretched. In 
this sad situation I espied on one hand of me a deep 
muddy river, whose heavy waters rolled on in slow 
sullen murmurs. Here I determined to plunge, and 
waA just upon the brink, when I foupd myself sud.. 
denly drawn back. I turned about, and was sur* 
prised by the sight of the loveliest object I had ever 
beheld. The most engaging charms of youth and 
beauty appeared in all her form ; effulgent glories 
sparkled in. her eyes, and their awful splendours 
were softened by the gentlest looks of compassion 
and peace. At her approach, the frightful spectre, 
who had before tormented me^ vanished away ; and 
with her all the horrors she had caused. The gloomy 
t2 
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clouds brightened into cheerfal sunshine, the groves 
recovered their verdure, and the whole region looked 
gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was 
quite transported at this unexpected change, and 
reviving pleasure began to glad my thoughts, when, 
with a look of inexpressible sweetness, my beaute- 
ous deliverer thus uttered her divine instructions : 

*** My name is Religion. I am the offspring of 
Truth and Love, and the parent of Benevolence^ 
Hope, and Joy. That monster, from whose power 
I have freed you, is called Superstition, she is the 
child of Discontent, and her followers are Fear and 
Sorrow. Thus different as we are, she has often the 
insolence to assume my name and character, and se- 
duces unhappy mortals tothink us the same, till she, 
at length drives them to the borders of Despair, that' 
dreadful abyss into which you were just going to 
sink. 

' ^^ Look round and survey the various beauties of 
the globe, which Heaven has destined for ^e seat 
of the human race, and consider whether a world 
thus exquisitely framed could be meant for the abode 
of misery and pain. For what end has the lavish 
hand of Providence diffused such innumerable ob- 
jects of delight, but that all mieht rejoice in the pri- 
vilege of existence, and be filled with gratitude to 
the beneficent Author of it ? Thus to enjoy the 
blessings he has sent, is virtue and obedience ; and 
to reject them merely as means of pleasure, is piti- 
able ignorance, or absurd perverseness. Infinite 
goodness is the source of created existence ; the 
roper tendency of every rational being, from the 
iighest order of raptured seraphs, to &e meanest 
rank of man, is to rise incessantly from lower de- 
grees of happiness to higher. They have each fa- 
culties assigned them for various orders of delights." 

* <' What," cried I, '' is this the language of Reli^ 
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gion? Doe» sbe,kad|ijer votaries^Hiro^hflpwefy 
pathsy and bid them pass an unlabprioua life ? Where 
are the .painful toils of virtnei the mortifications of 
penitent9x the self-denying ei;erci8e8 of saints %|id 
heroes ? . . . 

^ '* Hie. ^rue enjoymei^ta of a reasonable being/' 
answered she miidly,. '< do not consist in unbounded 
indulgence, or l^ixurious ease, in the tumult of pas- 
sionsy the languor of indolence^ or the flutter of Ught 
amusements* Yielding to immoral pleasure corrupts 
the mind,, living to animal a^d trifling ones debases 
it; both m their degrr^e disqualify it for its genuine 
£Ood, and consign it over to wretchedness. Who- 
ever would be, really happy must make the diligent 
and regular exercise of his swijperior powers his chief 
attention, adoring the perfectiQiiiE of his Ms^er, e^ 
pressing goodfwiB to his felloTf-qre^tureSj cultivating 
jinward rectitude. Tp bis lowe^; faculties he muat 
allow such ^tifications aa will, by. refreshing him, 
invigors^e his nobler pursuits; In the regions in- 
habited by angelic natures,' unmiagled felicity for 
ever blooms^joy flows ther^ with a perpetual and 
abundant stream^ nor needs there any mound to 
check its course. Beings conscious of a frame of 
mind originally dise^ised, as all the human race has 
cause to be, must use the regimen of a stricter self- 
government. Whoever has been guilty of Toluntury 
excesses must patiently submit both to the painful 
workings of nature, ana needful severities of medi- 
cine, in order to his cure. Still he is entitled to a 
moderate share of whatever alleviating aecommoda- 
tions this fair mansipn of his merciful Parent;aflbrds, 
consistent with his recovery* And in proportion as 
Jthis recovery advances, the liveliest joy wiU «F?^ 
from his secret sense of an amended and improving 
heart. — So far from the horrors of despair is the con- 
dition even of the guilty. — Shudder, poor mortal^ »t 

Y 3 
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die ihonght of the gulf into which thou wast but 
now going to plunge. 

* "While the most faulty have every encourage- 
ment to amend, the more innocent soul will be sup- 
ported with still sweeter consolations under all its 
experience of human infirmities ; supported by the 
gladdening assurances that every sincere endeavour 
to outgrow them, shall be assisted, accepted, and re- 
warded. To such a one the lowest self-abasement 
is but a deep-laid foundation for the most elevated 
hopes; since they who faithfully' examine and ac-* 
knowledge what they are, shall be enabled under my 
conduct to become what they desire. The Christian 
and the hero are inseparable ; and to the aspiringn 
of unassuming trust, and filial confidence, are set no 
bounds. To him who is animated with a view of ob- 
taining approbation from the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, no difficulty is insurmountable. Secure in this 
pursuit of every needful aid, his conflict with the 
severest pains and trials, is litde more than the vigo- 
rous exercise of a mind in health. His patient de- 
pendance on that Providence which looks through 
all eternity, his silent resignation, his ready accom- 
modation of his thoughts and behaviour to his in- 
scrutable ways, is at once the most excellent sort of 
self-denial, and a source of the most exalted trans- 
ports. ~ Society is the true sphere of human virtue* 
In sodal, active life, difficulties wiU perpetually be 
met with : restraints of many kinds will be necessary ; 
and studying to behave right in respect of these, is 
a discipline of the human heart, useful to others, and 
improving to itself. Suffering is no duty, but where 
it IS necessary to avoid guilt, or to do good; nor 
pleasure a crime, but where it strengthens the influ- 
ence of bad inclinations, or lessens die generous ac- 
tivity of virtue. The happiness allotted to man in 
his present state, is indeed faint and low, compared 
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with his immortal prospects, and noble capacities ; 
but yet whatever portion of it the distributing hand 
of Heaven offers to each individual, is a needful sup- 
port and refreshment for the present moment, so far 
as it may not hinder the attaining of his final desti- 
nation. 

* " Return then with me from continual misery to 
moderate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity. Return 
from the contracted views of solitude to the proper 
duties of a relative and dependant being.^ Religion 
is not confined to cells and closets, nor restrained to 
sullen retirement. These are the gloomy doctrines 
of Superstition, by which she endeavours to break 
those chains of benevolence and social affection, that 
link the welfare of every particular with that of the 
whole. Remember that the greatest honour you 
can pay to the Author of your being is by such 
a cheenul behaviour, as discovers a mind satisfied 
with his dispensations*^ 

^ Here my preceptress paused, and I was going to 
e3qpress my acknowledgments for her discourse, when 
a ring of belb f^om the neighbouring village, and a 
new-risen sun darting his beams thipough my win** 
dows, awakened me. 

I am^ yourS} &c.^ 
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*Hflrif fAXylvm yiynrai cotrnfia, 
*Oray ywh v^lq 5v>f- "^ >.— — — ^2 






^ This 18 the' chief felidly of life, 

ThIiEt concord smile on the connubia) bed ; 
. Bntiiow'tis hatred all — "^i-+ 
( ' ' ■ 

'To THp Rambler. 
•SIR, 
' Though, in the dissertations which you have giye^ 
us 01^ marriage, very just cautions are laid QQwa 
against the common causes o^ infelicity, and the ue^ 
^essit V oi having, in that important cnoic^, the first 
regard to virtue, is carefully inculcated ; yet I can- 
not think the subject so much ^exhausted, but that a 
little. reflection would present to the mind many 
questions, in the discussion of which great numbers 
are ipter^sted, and many precepts which deserve to 
be jmore particularly and forcibly impressed* 

* You seem, like most of the writers .that have 
gone before you, to have allowed, as an uncontested 
principle, that marriage is g'merally unhappy : but I 
know not whether a man who professes to think for 
himself and concludes from his own observations, 
does not depart from his character when he follows 
the erowd thus implicitly, and receives maxims with- 
out recalling them to a new examination, especially 
when they comprise so wide a circuit of life, and in- 
clude such variety of circumstances. As I have an 
equal right with others to give my opinion of the ob- 
jects about me, and a better title to determine con- 
cerning that state which I have tried, than many 
who talk of it without experience, I am unwilling to 
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be restrsunedby mere authority from advancing what, 
I believe, an accurate view of the world will confirm, 
that marriage is not commonly unhappy, otherwise 
than as life is unhappv ; and that most of those who 
complain of connubial miseries, have as much satis- 
faction as their nature would have admitted, or their 
conduct procured, in any other condition. 

^ It is, indeed, common to hear both sexes repine 
at their change, relate the happiness of their earlier 
years, blame the folly and rashness of then: own 
choice, and warn those whom they see coming into 
the world against the same precipitance and infatua- 
tion. But it is to be remembered that the days which 
they so much wish to call back, are the days not oidy 
of celibacy but of youth, the days of novelty and im- 
provement, of ardour and of hope, of health and vi* 
gour of body, of gaiety and liglA;ness of heart. It is 
not easy to surround ufe with= any circamstances in> 
which youth will not be delightful ; and I am afraid 
that whether married or unmarried, we shall find the 
vesture of terrestrial existence more heavy and cum- 
brous the longer it is worn. 

^ That they censure themselves for the indiscretion 
of their choice, is not a sufficient proof that they 
have chosen ill, since we see the same discontent at 
every other part of life which we cannot change. 
Converse wim almost any man, grown old in a pro- 
fession, and you will find him regretting that he did 
not enter into some difierent course, to which he too 
late finds his genius better adapted, or in which he 
discovers that wealth and honour are more easily 
attained. " The merchant,*' says Horace, ** envies 
the soldier, and the soldier recounts the felicity of 
the merchant ; the lawyer, when his clients harass 
him, calls out for the quiet of the countrjrman; and 
the countryman, when business calls him to town,- 
proclaims that tibere is no happiness but amidst opu«^ 
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lenoe and crowdfl," Every man recounts the incon- 
veniences of his own station, and thinks tlioseofany 
other less, because he has not felt tbenu Thus the 
married praise the ease and freedom of a single state, 
and the single fly to marriage from the weariness of 
solitude. From all our observations we may coUect 
with certainty, that misery is the lot of man» but 
cannot discover in what particular condition it will 
find most alleviations ; or whether all external ap* 
pendages are not, as we use them, the causes either 
of good or ill. 

^Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for ease 
from change of posture ; he changes it, and finds 
himself equally tormented : and of the same kind 
are the expedients by which we endeavour to oby;iate 
or elude those uneasinesses, to which mortality will 
always be subject It is not likely that the married 
state is emiDenfly miserable, since we see such num- 
bers^ whiMn the death of their partners has set free 
from it» entering it again* 

^ Wives and husbands are, indeed, incessantly com-^ 
plaining of each other; and there would be reason 
for imagining that almost every ^ouse was infested 
with perverseness or o|^ession beyond human suf- 
ferance, did we not know upon how small occasions 
some minds burst out into lapaentations and r^- 

E^ches, and how naturally every anim9<l revenges 
pain upon those who happen tQ be near, without 
any nice examination of its cause. We are always 
willing to fancy ourselves within a little of happiness, 
and when, with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, 
persuade ourselves that it is intercepted by an ill'- 
paired mate, since, if we could find any other obst^i-* 
cle, it Would be our own fault that it was not removed. 
^Anatomists have often remarked, that though our 
diseases are< sufficiently numerous and severe, yet^ 
when we inquire into the structure of the body, the 
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tenderness of some parts, the minuteness of others, 
and the immense multiplicity of animal functions, 
that must concur to the healthful and Vigorous exer- 
cise of all our powers, there appears reason to won- 
der rather that we are preserved so long, than that 
we perish so soon ; and that our frame subsists for 
a single day, or hour, without disorder, rather than 
that it should be broken or obstructed by violence of 
accidents, or length of time. 

* The s^me reflection arises in my mind, upon ob- 
servation of the manner in which marriage is fre- 
quently contracted. When I see the avaricious and 
crafty taking companions to their tables, and their 
beds, without any inquiry, but after farms and mo- 
ney ; or the giddy and thoughtless uniting themselves 
for life to those whom they have seen only by the 
light of tapers at a ball ; when parents make articles 
for their children, without inquiring after their con- 
sent : when some marry for heirs to disappoint their 
brothers, and others throw themselves into the arms 
of those whom they do not love, because they found 
themselves rejected where they were more solicitous 
to please : when some marry because their servants 
cheat them, some because they squander their own 
money, some because their houses are pestered with 
company, some because they will live like other peo- 
ple, and some otily because they are sick of them- 
selves; I am not so much inclined to wonder that 
marriage is sometimes unhappy, as that it appears 
so little loaded with calamity ; and cannot but con- 
clude that society has something in itself eminently 
agreeable to human nature, when I find its pleasures 
80 great, that even the ill choice of a companion cai\ 
hardly overbalance them. 

* By the ancient custom of the Muscovites, the men 
and women never saw each other till they were joined 
beyond the power of parting. It may be suspected 
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that by this method many unsuitable matches were 
produced, and many tempers associated that were not 
qualified to give pleasure to each other. Yet, per- 
haps, among a people so little delicate, where the 
paucity of gratifications, and the uniformity of life, 
gav^ no opportunity for imagination to interpose its 
objections, there was not much danger of capricious 
dislike, and while they felt neither cold nor hunger, 
they might live quietly together, without any thought 
of Uie defects of one another. 

^ Amongst us^ whom knowledge has made nice, and • 
affluenoe wanton, there are, indeed, more cautions 
requisite to secure tranquillity ; and yet, if we observe 
the iQanner In which those converse, who have singled 
out each other for marriage, we shall, perhaps, not 
think that the Russians lost muoh by their restraint* 
For the whole endeavour of both parties, during the 
time of courtship, is to hinder themselves from being 
known, and to disguise their natural temper, and resd 
desires, in hypocritical imitation, studied compliance, 
and continued affectation. Trom the time that their 
love is avowed, neither sees the other but in a mask, 
and the cheat is managed often onl)oth sides with so 
much art, and discovered afterward with so much 
abruptness, that each has reason to suspect that some 
transformation has happened on the wedding-n^ght, 
and that by a strange imposture, one has been 
courted and another married. 

'I desire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, to question 
all who shall hereafter come to you wiUi matrimonial 
complaints, concerning their benaviour in the time 
of courtship, and inform them that they are neither 
to wonder nor repine, when a contract begiui with 
iraudlias ended in disappointment 

lam,&c* 
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—Genus, ct proavos, et quas non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco. — Ovio. 

Nooght from my birth or ancestors I claim : 
All is tay own, mj honour and my shame. 

* To THE Rambler* 
*SIR, 
^ Since I find that you have paid so much regard to 
my complaints as to publish them, I am inclined by 
vanity, or gratitude, to continue our correspondence; 
and indeed, ^ithout either of these motives, am glad 
of an opportunity to write, for I am not accustomed 
to keep in any thing that swells my heart, and have 
here none with whom I can freely converse. While 
I am thus employed, some tedious hours will slip 
away, and when I return to watch the clock, I shall 
£nd that I have disburdened myself of part of the day. 
* You perceive that I do not pretend to write wiiti 
much consideration of any thing but my own conve- 
nience; and not to conceal from you my real senti- 
ments, the little time which I have spent, against my 
will, in solitary meditation, has not much contributed 
to my veneration for authors. I have now sufficient 
reason to suspect that, with all your splendid profes- 
sions of wisdom, and seeming regard for trudi, you 
have very little sincerity ^ that you either write what 
you do not think, and willingly impose upon man- 
kind, or that you take no care to think right, but 
while you set yourselves up as guides, mislead your 
followers by credulity or negligence ; that you pro- 
duce to the public whatever notions you can spe- 
ciously maintain, or elegantly express, without in- 
quiring whether they are just; and transcribe here- 
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ditary fakehoods from old authors perhaps as igno- 
rant and careless as yourselves. 

* You may perhaps wonder that I express myself 
with so much acrimony on a question in which women 
are supposed to have very little interest; and you are 
likely enough, for I have seen many instances of the 
sauciness of scholars, to tell me, that I am more pro- 
perly employed in playing with my kittens^ than in 
giving myself airs of criticism, and censuring the 
learned. But you are mistaken, if you imagine that I 
am to be intimidated by your contempt, or silenced 
liy your reproofs. As I read, I have a right to judge ; 
as I am injured, I have a right to complain ; and 
these privileges, which I have purchased at so dear a 

, rate; I shall not easily be persuaded t9 i^esign. 

* To read has, indeed, never been my business ; 
but as there are hours of leisure in ^e most active 
life, I have passed the superfluities of time, which 
the diversions of the town left upon my hands, in 
turning over a large collection of tragedies and ro- 
mances, where, amongst other sentiments, commoja 
to all au^ors of this class, I have found almost every 
page filled with the charms and happiness of a counr 
try life; that life to which every statesman in the 
highest elevation of his prosperity is contriving to rer 
tire ; that life to which every tragic heroine, in some 
scene or other, wishes to have been bom, and which 
is represented as a certain refuge from folly, from 
anxiety, from passion, and from guilt. 

' It was impossible to read so many passionate ex- 
clamations, and soothing descriptions, without feel- 
ing some desire to enjoy the state in which all this 
felicity was to be enjoyed; and therefore I received 
with rapture the invitation of my good aunt, and ex- 
pected that by some unknown influence I should find 
aU hopes and fears, jealousies and comoetitions, va- 
nish from my heart upon my first arrival at the seats 
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of innocence and tranquillity: that I should sleep in 
lialcyon bowers, and wander in elysian gardens, where 
I should meet with nothing but the soSness of bene- 
volence, the candour of simplicity, and the cheerful- 
ness of content; where I should see reason exerting 
her sovereignty over life, without any interruption 
from envy, avarice, or aimbition, and every day pass- 
ing in such a manner as the severest wisdom should 
approve. 

• This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you I expected, and 
this I had by a hundred authors been taught to ex- 

rct. By this expectation I was led hither, and here 
live in perpetual uneasiness, without any other 
comfort than that of hoping to return to London. 

'Having, since I wrote my former letter, been 
driven, by the mere necessity of escaping from abso- 
lute inactivity, to^ make myself more acquainted with 
the affairs and inhabitants of this place^ I am now no 
longer an absolute stranger to rural conversation and 
employments, but am far from discovering in them 
more innocence or wisdom, than in the sentiments or 
conduct of those with whom I have passed more 
cheerful and more fashionable hours. 

* It is common to reproach the tea-table, and the 
. park, with giving opportunities and encouragement 

to scandal. I cannot wholly clear them from the 
charge; but must, however, observe, in favour of the 
modish prattlers, that, if not by principle, we are at 
least by accident, less guilty of defamation than the 
country ladies. For having greater numbers to ob- 
serve andcensure, weare commonly content to charge 
them only with theit own faults or tollies, and seldom 
give way to malevolence,but such as arises from some 
injury or affront, real or imaginary, offered to our- 
selves. But in these distant provinces, where the 
same families mhabit the same houses from age to 
Age, thej transmit and recount the faults of a whole 
z2 
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succession. I have been informed how every estate 
in the neighbourhood was originally got; and find, 
if I may credit the accounts given me, that there is 
not a smgle acre in the hands of the right owner. I 
have been told of intrigues between beaux and toasts 
that have been now three centuries in their quiet 
graves, and am often entertained with traditional 
scandal on persons of whose names there would have> 
been no remembrance, had they not committed some- 
what that might disgrace their descendants. 

' In one of my visits I happened to commend the 
air and dignity of a young lady, who had just left 
the company; upon which two grave matrons looked 
with ereat slyness at each other, and the elder asked 
me wnether I had ever seen the picture of Henry the 
Eighth. You may imagine that I did not immediately 
perceive the propie^ of the question ; but after hav- 
ing waited a while for information, I was told that 
the lady's grandmother had a great-great-grandmo-^ 
ther that was an attendant on Anna Bullen, and sup^ 
posed to have been too much a favourite of the king.: 

* If once there happens a quarrel between the prin«*» 
cipal persons of two families, the maligmty is conti-> 
nued without end, and it is common for old maids to 
fall out about some election, in which their grandfa-i 
thers were competitors ; the heart-burnings of the 
civil war are not yet extinguidied; there are two fa-^ 
milies in the neighbourhood who have destroyed each 
other*s game from the time of Philip and Mary; and 
when an account came of an inundation, which had 
injured the plantations of a worthy gentletnan, one 
ofthehearersremarked, with exultation, thathe might 
now have some notion of the ravages committed by 
his ancestors in their retreat from Bosworth. 

' Thus malice and hatred descend here with an in-, 
heritance, and it is necessary to be well versed in 
history, that the various.factions of this county may. 
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be understood. You cannot expect to be on |ood 
terms with families who are resolved to ]oye.nouiing 
in common; and, in selecting your intimates, you 
are perhaps to consider which party you most favour 
in the baions' war. I have often lost the good opi- 
nion of my aunf 8 visitants, by confounding the in- 
terests of York and Lancaster, and was once censured 
for sitting silent when William Rufus was called a 
tyrant. I have, however, now thrown aside all pre- 
tences to circumspection, for I find it impossible in 
less than seven years to learn all the requisite cau- 
tions. At London, if you know your company, and 
their parents, you are safe; but you are here sus. 
|)ected of alluding to the slips of great-grandmothers, 
and of reviving contests which were decided in ar- 
mour by the redoubted knights of ancient times. I 
hope, therefore, that you wiH not condemn my im- 
patience, if I am weary of attending where nothing 
can be learned, and of quarrelling vmere there is no- 
thing to contest, and that yoawill contribute to di- 
vert me while I stay here by some facetious per- 
formance, i am^ Sir^ 

Eitphelia/ 



zZ 
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N« 47. TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1750. 



<2uanquam his solatiis acquiescani, debilitoret frangor e&dem ill& 
humanitate, quae nie, ut hoc ipsuiu permittereni, induxit. Noti 
ideo tamen Tetim darior fieri : nee ignoro alios hujusmodi casus 
nihil anipiius vocare qaam damnum ; eoque sibi magnos homi- 
nes et sapientes videri. Qui an magni sapientesque unt, nescio: 
homines non sunt. Honiinis est eaini affici dolore, sentire : 
Tesistere tamen, et solatia admittere ; non solatiis non egere. 

Pli». 

These proceeding have afforded me some comfort in my dis- 
tress; notwithstanding which, I am still dispirited, and un- 
hinged by the same motives of humanity jthat induced me to 
grant such indulgences. However, I by no means wish to 
become less susceptible of tenderness. I know these kind of 
misfortunes would be estimated by other persons only as com- 
mon losses, and from such sensations they would conceive them- 
selves great and wise men. I shall not determine either their 
. greatness or their wisdom ; but I am certain tliey have no hu*> 
nianity. It is the part of a man to be affected with grief ; to 
feel sorrow, at the same time that he is to resist it, and to ad- 
mit of comfort. — £aiil of Obrery. 

Of the passions with which the mind of man is agi- 
tated, it may be observed that they naturally hasten 
towards their own extinction, by inciting and quicken- 
ing the attainment of their objects. Thus fear urges 
our flight, and desire animates our progress : and if 
there are some which, perhaps, may be indulged till 
they outgrow the good appropriated to their satisfac- 
tion, as it is frequently observed of avarice and ambi- 
tion, yet their immediate tendency is to some means 
of happiness really existing, and generally within the 
prospect. The miser always imagines that there is a 
certain sum that will fill his heart to the brim ; and 
every ambitious man, like King Pyrrhus, has an ac- 
quisition in his thoughts that is to terminate liis la- 
bours, after which he shall pass the rest of his life in 
ease or gaiety, in repose or devotion. 
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iSorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breast 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and 
it therefore deserves the particular attention of those 
who have assumed the arduous province of preserv- 
ing the balance of the mental constitution. The. 
^ther passions are diseases indeed, but they necessa- 
rily direct us to their proper cure. A man at once 
feels the pain, and knows the medicine, U> which he 
is carried with greater haste as the evil which re- 
quires it is more excruciating, and cures himself by 
unerring instinct, as the wounded stags of Crete 
are related by JElian to have recourse to vulnerary 
herbs. But for sorrow there is no remedy provided 
by nature: it is often occasioned by accidents irre-» 
parable, and dwells upon objects that have lost or 
changed their existence ; it requires whatsit cannot 
hope, that the "laws of the imiverse should be re- 
pealed ; that the dead should return^, ^r the past 
should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or error 
which may animate us to future care or activity, or 
that repentance of crimes for which, however irrevo^ 
cable, our Creator has promised to accept it as an 
atonement ; the pain which arises from these causes 
has very salutary effects, and is every hour extenuat- 
ing itself by the reparation of those miscarriages that 
produce it. Sorrow is properly that state of .the 
mind in which our desires are fixed upon the past,, 
without looking forward to the future, an incessant 
wish that something were otherwise than it has been, 
a tormenting and harassing want of some enjoyment 
or possession which we have lost, and which no endea- 
vours can possibly regain. Into such anguish many 
have sunk upon some sudden diminution of their 
fortune, an unexpected blast of their reputation, cr 
the loss of children, or of friends. They have suf^ 
fered all sensibility of pleasure to be destroyed by 9, 
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single bloWy have given up for ever die hopes of sub- 
ititutiog any other object in the room of that which 
they lament^ resigned their lives to gloom and de-^ 
spondency, and worn themselves out in unavailing 
misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural conse- 
quence of tenderness and endearment, that, however 
painful and however useless, it is justly reproachful 
not to feel it on some occasions ; and so widely and 
constantly has it always prevailed, that the laws of 
some nation8,fand the customs of others, have limited 
a time for the external appearances of grief caused 
by the dissolution of close dliances, and the breach 
of domestic union. 

It seems determined, by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point laudable, 
as the offspring of iove, or ^t least pardonable as the 
effect of weakness ; but that it ought not to be suf- 
fered to increase by indulgence, but must give way, 
after a stated time, to social duties, and the common 
avocations of life. It is at first unavoidable, and 
therefore must be allowed, whether with or without 
our choice ; it may afterward be admitted as a de- 
cent and affectionate testimony of kindness and es- 
teem ; Bomething will be extorted by nature, and 
something may be given to the world. But all be- 
yond the bursts of passion, or the forms of solemnity, 
is not only useless, but culpable ; for we have no 
right to sacrifice to the vain longings of affection; 
that time which Providence allows us for the task 
of our station. 

Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus lawfully 
entering, gains such a firm possession of the mind, 
that it is not afterward to be ejected ; the mournful 
ideas, first violently impressed, and afterward will- 
inglv received, so much engross the attention, as to 
predominate in every thought, to darken gaiety, and 
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peq)lex ratiocinatibn. An habitual sadness seizes 
upon the soul, and the faculties are chained to a 
single object, which can never be contemplated but 
with hopeless uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection it is very difficult to 
rise to cheerfulness and alacrity; and, therefore, many 
who have laid down rules of intellectual health, think 
preservatives easier than remedies, and teach us not 
to trust ourselves with favourite enjoyments, not to 
indulge the luxury of fondness, but to keep our minds 
always suspended in such indifference, that we may 
change the objects about us without emotion. 

An exact compliance with this rule, might, per* 
haps, contribute to tranquillity, but surelv it would 
never produce happiness. He that regards none so 
much as to be afraid of losing them, must live for 
ever without the gentle pleasures of sympathy ai^d 
confidence ; he must feel no melting fondness, no 
warmth of benevolence, nor any of those honest joys 
which nature annexes to the power of pleasing. And 
as no man can justly claim more tenderness than he 
pays, he must forfeit his share in that officious and 
watchful kindness which love only can dictate, and 
those lenient endearments by which love only can 
soflen life. He may justly be overlooked and neg* 
lected by such as have more warmth in their heart; 
for who woujd be the friend of him, whom, . with 
whatever assiduity he maybe courted, and with what- 
ever services obhged, his principles will not suffer to 
make equal returns, and who, when you have ex- 
hausted all the instances of good- will, can only be 
prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to preserve life in a state of neutrality 
and indifference, is unreasonable and vain. If by ex- 
cluding joy we could shut out grief, the scheme would 
deserve very serious attention ; but since, however 
we may debar ourselves from happiness, misery will 
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find it8 way at many inlets, and tEe assaults of pain 
will force our regard, though we may withhold it 
from the invitations of pleasure, we may surely en- 
deavour to raise life above the middle point of apathy 
at one time, since it will necessarily sink below it at 
another. 

. But though it cannot be reasonable not to gain 
happiness for fear of losing it, yet it must be con- 
fessed, that in proportion to the pleasure of posses- 
sion, will be for some time our sorrow for the loss ; 
it is therefore the province of the moralist to inquire 
whether such pains may not quickly give way to 
mitigation. Some have thought that me most certain 
way to clear the heart from its embarrassment, is to 
drag it by force into scenes of merriment. Others 
imagine, that such a transition is too violent, and re- 
commend rather to sooth it into tranquillity, by mak- 
ing it acquainted with miseries more dreadful and 
afflictive, and divertii^ to the calamities of others the 
regard which we are inclined to fix too closely upon 
our own misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those reme* 
dies will be sufficiently powerful. The efficacy of 
mirth it is not always easy to try, and the indulgence 
of melancholy may be suspected to be one of those 
medicines which will destroy, if it happens not to 
cure. 

The safe and general antidote agcdhst sorrow, is 
employment. It is commonly observed, that among 
soldiers and seamen, though there is much kindness, 
there is little grief ; they see their friend fall without 
any of that lamentation which is indul^d in security 
and idleness, because they have no leisure to spare 
from the care of themselves ; and whoever shall keep 
his thoughts equally busy, will find himself equally 
unaffected with irretrievable losses. 

Time is observed generally to wear out sorrow, and 
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its effects might doubtless be accelerated by quick* 
ening* the succession, and enlarging the variety of 
objects. 

Si tempore longo 
Leniri poterit lactos, ta sperne morari: 
Qai sapiet^sibi tempus ent Gkotius. 

'Tis loDg ere time can mitigate yoar grief; 

To wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief. — F. Lewis. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every 
new idea contributes in its passage to scour away* 
It is the putrefaction of stagnant life, and is reme^* 
died by exercise and motion. 



NM8. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1750. 



Non est yivere, sed valere, 'nta. — Mabt. 

For life is not to live, bat to be well. — Elphxnston. 

Among the innumerable follies by which we lay up 
in our youth repentance and remorse for the suc- 
ceeding part of our lives, there is scarce any against 
which warnings are of less efficacy, than the neglect 
of health. When the springs of motion are yet 
eliastic, when the heart bounds with vigour, and the 
eye sparkles with spirit, it is with difficulty that we 
are taught to conceive the imbecility that every hour 
is bringing upon us, or to imagine that the nerves 
which are now braced with so much strength, and 
the limbs which play with so much activity, will lose 
all their power under the gripe of time, relax with 
aumbness, and totter with debility. 

To the arguments which have been used against 
complaints under the miseries of life, the pluloso- 
phers have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity of 
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those to whom we recount our suflferings. But if 
the purpose of lamentatioa he to excite pity^ it is 
surely superfluous for age and weakness to tell their 
plaintive stories; for pity pre-^upposes sympathy^ 
and a little attention will shew them, that those who 
do not feel pain, seldom think that it is felt ; and a 
short recollection will inform almost every man, that 
he is only repaid the insult which he has given, 
since he may remember how often he has mocked 
infirmity,, laughed at its cautions, and censured its 
impatience* 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by suffering it to prevail over all 
other considerations, as the miser has brought fru- 
gality into contempt, by permitting the love of 
money not to share, but to engross his mind : they 
both err alike, by confounding the means with the 
end; they grasp at health only to be well, as at 
money only to be rich, and forget that every terres- 
trial advantage is chiefly valuable, as it nirnishes 
abilities for the exercise of virtue. 

Health is, indeed, so necessary to all the duties, 
as well as pleasures of life, that the crime of squan- 
dering it is equal to the folly ; and he that for a 
short gratification brings weakness and diseases upon 
himself, and for the pleasure of a few years passed 
in the tumults of diversion and clamours of merri- 
ment, condemns the maturer and more experienced 
part of his life to the chamber and the couch, may 
be justly reproached, not only as a spendthrift of his 
own happiness, but aji a robber of the public ; as a 
wretch that has voluntarily disqualified himself for 
the business of his station, and refused that part 
which Providence assigns him in the general task of 
human nature. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to 
be pitied than that of an active and elevated mind. 
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labouring under the weight of a distempered body. 
The time of such a man is always spent in forming 
schemes, which a change of wind hinders him from 
executing ; his powers fume away in projects and in 
hope, and the day of action never arrives. He lies 
down delighted with the thoughts of to-morrow, 
pleases his ambition with the fame he shall acquire, 
or his benevolence with the good he shall confer. 
But in the night the skies are overcast, the temper 
of the air is changed^ he wakes in languor, impati- 
ence, and distraction, and has no longer any wish 
but for ease, nor any attention but to misery, it may 
be said that disease generally begins that equality 
which death completes ; the distinctions which set 
one man so much above another are very little per- 
ceived in the gloom of a sick chamber, where it will 
be vain to. expect entertainment from the gay, or in- 
struction from the wise ; where all human glory is 
obliterated, the wit is clouded, the reasoner perplex- 
ed, and the hero subdued ; where the highest and 
brightest of mortal beings finds nothing left him but 
the consciousness of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek poets 
a short hymn to Health, in which her power of ex- 
alting the happiness of life, of heightening the gifts 
of fortune, and adding enjoyment to possession, is 
inculcated with so much force and beauty, that no 
one, who has ever languished under the discomforts 
and infirmities of a Imgering disease, can read it 
without feeling the images dance in his heart, and 
adding, from his own experience, new vigour to the 
wish, and, from his own imagination, new colours to 
the picture. The particulat occasion of this little 
composition is not known, but it is probable that 
the author had been sick, and in the first raptures 
of returning vigour addressed Health in the follow- 
ing-manner: — 

XIX 2 A 
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MiTtk cw vcdoifAi 
To \uw6/4iva9 fiwvac 

ZV U fJM ITfOf e«» ZUVMKOC t7«C. 

Bl yif T»c ft wXflwTw Y«p«c h ttnim, 

*H tt TIC &K)M dsodnr AfOpdiirMC rip^'tC, 
*H vifm afAWok vi^VTM* 

Tf dnXi 9r«VTA, XA( Xa/Mirii x^flrm lof 
Zldiv >l X*P^(> ^''^^ tv£ifAotv viXu. 

* Healthy most venerable of the powexs of Heaven 1 
with thee may the remaining part of my life be 
passed, nor do thou refuse to bless me with thy re- 
sidence. For whatever there is of beauty or of plea- 
sure in wealth, in descendants, or in sovereign com- 
mand, the highest summit of human enjoyment, or 
in those objects of desire which we endeavour to 
chase into the toils of love ; whatever delight, or 
whatever solace is granted by the celestials to soften 
our fatigues ; in thy presence, thou parent of happi- 
ness, all those joys spread out and flourish ; in thy 
presence blooms the spring of pleasure, and without 
thee no man is happy. 

Such is the power of health, that without its co- 
operation every other comfort is torpid and lifeless, 
as the powers of vegetation without the sun. An4 
vet this bliss is commonly thrown away in thought- 
less negligence, or in foolish experiments on our own 
strengdi ; we let it perish without remembering its 
value, or waste it to shew how much we have to 
spare ; it is sometimes given up to the management 
of levity and chance, and sometimes sold for the 
applause of jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal im- 
propriety, by the votaries of business and the follow- 
ers of pleasure. Some men ruin the fi^bric of their 
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bodies hj incessant reyels, and others by intempe- 
rate studies ; some batter it by excess, and others 
sap it by inactivity. To the noisy rout of bacchan- 
alian rioters, it will be to little purpose that advice 
is offered, though it requires no great abilities to 
prove, that he loses pleasure who loses health ; their 
clamours are too loud for the whispers of caution, 
and they run the course of life with too much preci- 
pitance to stop at the call of wisdom. Nor, perhaps, 
will they that are busied in adding thousands to 
thousands, pay much regard to him &at shall direct 
them to hasten more slowly to their wishes. Yet 
since lovers of money are generally cool, deliberate, 
and thoughtful, they might surely consider, that the 
greater good ought not to be sacrificed to the less. 
Health is certainly more valuable than money, be- 
cause it is by health that money is procured ; but 
thousands and millions are of small avail to alleviate 
the protracted tortures of the gout, to repair the 
broken organs of sense, or resuscitate the powers of 
digestion. Poverty is, indeed, an evil from which 
we naturally fly ; but let us not run from one enemy 
to another, nor take shelter in the arms of sickness. 



-Projecere animam ; qaim vellent aethere in alto 



Nunc et paaperiem, et dbros tolerare labores ! 

For healthful indigence in vain they pray. 
In quest of wealth who throw their lives away. 

Those who lose their health in an irregular and 
impetuous pursuit of literary accomplishments, are 
yet less to be excused : for they ought to know that 
the body is not forced beyond its strength, but with 
the loss of more vigour than is proportionate to the 
effect produced. Whoever takes up life beforehand, 
by depriving himself of rest and refreshment, must 
not only pay back the hours, but pay them back 
with usury ; and for the gain of a few months but 
2 a2 
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half enjoyed, must give up years to the listlessness 
of languor, and the implacability of pain. They 
vrhose endeavour is mental excellence, will learn^ 
perhaps, too late, how much it is endangered by dis- 
eases of the body, and find that knowledge may 
easily be lost in the starts of melancholy, the flights 
of impatience, and the peevishness of decrepitude. 



NM9. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1750, 



Noo omnis moriar, multaque pars met 

Vitabh Libitmain : usque ego poster^ 

Creacam laude recens. — Hor. 

Whole Horace shall not die ; bis songs sball save 

The greatest portion from the greed j grave« — Cre£ch. 

The first motives of human actions are those appe-^ 
tites which Providence has given to man in common 
with the rest of the inhabitants of the eartlu Im- 
mediately after our birth, thirst and hunger incline 
us to the breast, which we draw by instinct like 
other young creatures, and when we are satisfied, we 
express our uneasiness by importunate and incessant 
cries, till we have obtained a place or posture proper 
for repose. 

The next call that rouses us from a state of mac- 
tivity, is that of our passions ; we quickly begin to 
be sensible of hope and fear, love and hatred, desire 
and aversion ; these arising from the power of com- 
parison and reflection, extend their range wider, as 
our reason strengthens, and our knowledge enlarges. 
At first we have no thought of pain, but when we 
actually feel it ; we afterward begin to fear it, yet 
not before it approaches us very nearly ; but by de» 
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^rees we discover it at a greater distance, and find 
it lurking in remote consequences. Our terror in 
time improves into caution, and we learn to look 
round with vigilance and solicitude, to stop all the 
avenues at which misery can enter, and to pcfrforadi 
or endure many things in themselves toilsome and 
unpleasing, because we know by reason, or by ex-* 
perience, that our labour will be overbalanced by the 
reward, that it will either procure some positive good, 
or avert some evil greater than itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fuller exercise of its 
powers, the animal appetites, and the passions imme-^ 
diately arising from them, are not sufficient to find it 
employment; the wants of nature are soon supplied, 
the fear of their return is easily precluded, and some* 
thing more is necessary to relieve the long intervals 
of inactivity, and to give those faculties, which cannot 
lie wholly quiescent, some particular direction. Fot 
this reason, new desires and artificial passions are by 
degrees produced ; and from having wishes only in 
consequence of our wants, we begin to feel wants in 
consequence of our wishes ; we persuade ourselves 
to set a value upon things which are of no use, but 
because we have agreed to value them ; things which 
can neither satisfy hunger, nor mitigate pain, nor 
secure us from any real calamity, and which, there- 
fore, we find of no esteem among those nations 
whose artless and barbarous manners keep them 
always anxious for the necessaries of life. 

This is the origmal of avarice, vanity, ambition, 
and generally of all those desires which arise from 
the comparison of our condition with that of others. 
He that thinks himself poor> because his neighbour 
is richer ; he that, like Caesar, would rather be the 
first man of a village, than the second in. the capital 
of the world, has apparently kindled in himself de- 
sires which he never received froip nature, and acts 
2 A 3 
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upon principles established only by the authority oT 
custom. 

Of those adscititious passions^ some, as avarice 
and envy, are universally condemned; some, as 
friendship and curiosity, generally praised ; but diere 
are others about which the suffrages of the wise are 
divided, and of which it is doubted, whether they 
tend most to promote the happiness, or increase the 
miseries of manldnd. 

Of this ambiguous and disputable kind is the lov^ 
of fame, a" desire of filling the minds of others with 
admiration, and of being celebrated by generations to 
come with praises which we shall not hear. This ar- 
dour has been considered by some, as nothing bettet 
than splendid madness, as a flame kindled by pride, 
and fanned by folly ; for what, say they, can be more 
remote from wisdom, than to direct all our actions 
by the hope of that which is not to exist till we our- 
selves are in the grave ? To pant after that which can 
never be possessed, and of which the value thus 
wildly put upon it arises from this particular condi- 
tion, that during life it is not to be obtained ? To 
gain the favour, and hear the applauses of our con- 
temporaries, is, indeed, equally desirable with any 
other prerogative of superiority, because fame may 
be of use to smooth the paths of life, to terrify oppo* 
sition, and fortify tranquillity ; but to what end shall 
we be the darlings of mankind, when we can no 
longer receive any benefits from their favour ? It is 
more reasonable to wish for reputation, while it may 
yet be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon his compa- 
nions to give him for present use the wine and gar- 
lands which they purpose to bestow upon his tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in its 
vindication, that it is a passion natural and universal j 
a flame lighted by Heaven, and always burning with 
greatest vigour in 4he most enlarged and elevated 
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ininds. That the iiesire of bfeing praised by posterity 
iiKtplies a resolution to deserve their praises, and that 
the folly charged upon it, is only a noble and disin- 
terested generosity, which is not felt, and therefore 
not understood by those who have been always ac- 
customed to refer every thing to themselves, and 
whose selfishness has contracted their understand- 
ings. That the soul of man, formed for eternal 
life, naturally springs forward beyond the limits of 
corporeal existence, and rejoices to consider herself 
as co-operating with future s^es, and as co-extended 
¥rith endless duratibn. That the reproach urged with 
«o much'petulance, the reproach of labouring for what 
cannot be enjoyed, is founded on an opinion which 
may with great probability be doubted ; for since we 
iiuppose the powers of the soul to be enlarged by its 
separation, why should we conclude that its know- 
ledge of sublunary transactions is contracted or ex^ 
tinguished ? 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the ar- 
*gument, it will appear that the love of fame is to be 
regulated rather than extinguished ; and that men 
should be taught not to be wholly careless about 
their memory, but to endeavour that they may be re- 
-membered chiefly for their virtues, since no oth^ 
reputation will be able to transmit any pleasure be- 
yond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, considered merely as the 
immortality of a name, is not less likely to be the re^ 
ward of bad actions than of good ; he, therefore, has 
no certain principle for the regulation of his conduct, 
whose single aim is not to be forgotten. And his- 
tory will inform us, that this blind and undistin- 
guishing appetite of renown has always been uncer- 
tain in its effects, and directed, by accident or op- 
portunity, indifferently to the benefit or devastation 
of the ^orld. When Themistocles complained that 
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thd trophies of Miltiadet hindered him ftom sleep, he 
was anunated by them to perform the same servioes 
in the same cause. But Ceesar, when he wept at the 
sight of Alexander's picture, having no honest op- 
portunities of action, let his ambition break out to 
the ruin of his country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is so far indulged 
by the mind as to become independent and predo- 
minant, it is dangerous and irregular ; but it may be 
usefully employed as an inferior and secondary mo- 
tive, and will serve sometimes to revive our activity, 
when we begin to languish and lose sight of that 
more certain, more valuable, and more durable re- 
ward, which ought always to be our first hope and 
our last.^ But it must be strongly impressed up<Hi 
our minds, that virtue is not to be pursued as one of 
the means to fame, but fame to be accepted as the 
only recompence which mortals can bestow on vir- 
tue ; to be accepted with complacence, but not sought 
with eagerness. Simply to be rem^nbered is no ad- 
vantage ; it is a privilege which satire as well as pa- 
negyric can confer, and is not more enjoyed by 
Titus or Constantine, than by Timocreon of Khodes, 
of whom we only know from his epitaph, * that he 
had eaten many a meal, drank many a flagon, and 
uttered many a reproach.' 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn from the 
consciousness that we shall share the attention of 
future times, must arise from the hope, that, with our 
name, our virtues will be props^ated; and that 
those whom we cannot benefit in our lives, may re- 
ceive instruction from our examples, and incitement 
from our renown. 
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Credebant hoc grande nefas, et morte piandum, U 
Si juvenis vetulo iion assurrexerat, et si 
Barbatocuicunquepuer; licet ipse vJderet ^«^ 

Plura domi fraga, et majores glandis acervos. — ^Juv.^ 

And bad not men the hoary head reverM, 
And boys paid rev'rence when a man appeared. 
Both must have died, tho* richer skins they wore. 
And saw more heaps of acorns in their store. — Creech » 

I HAVE always thought it the business of those who 
turn their speculations upon the living world, to 
^commend the virtues, as well as to expose the faults 
of their contemporaries, and to confute a false as 
well as to support a just accusation ; not only be- 
cause it is peculiarly the business of a monitor to 
Tceep his own reputation untainted, lest those who 
can opce charge him with partiality, should indulge 
themselves afterward in disbelieving him at plea- 
sure ; but because he may find real crimes sufficient 
to give full employment to caution or repentance, 
without distracting the mind by needless scruples 
and vain solicitudes. 

There are certam fixed and stated reproaches that 
one part of mankind has in all ages thrown upon an- 
other, which are regularly transmitted through con- 
tinued successions, and which he that has once suf- 
fered them is certain to use with the same undistin- 
gui^hing vehemence, when he has changed his sta- 
tion, and gained the prescriptive right of inflicting on 
others what he had formerly endured himself. 

To these hereditary imputations, of which no man 
sees the justice, till it becoipes his interest to see it. 
Very little regard is to be shewn: since it does not 
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appear that they are produced by ratiocination or 
inquiry, but received implicitly, or caught by a kind 
of instantaneous contagion, and suppcM-ted rather by 
willingness to credit, than ability to prove them. 

It has always beep the practice of those who are 
desirous to believe themselves made venerable by 
length of time, to censure the new comers into life, 
for want of respect to gray hairs and sage experience, 
for heady confidence in their own understandings, 
for hasty conclusions upon partial views, for disre- 
gard of counsels, which their fathers and grandsires 
are ready to afford them, and a rebellious impatience 
of that subordination to which youth is condemned 
by nature, as necessary to its security from evils into 
which it would be otherwise precipitated, by the rash- 
ness of passion, and the blindness of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depravity 
of the world, of the petulance and insolence of the 
rising generation. He recounts the decency and re- 
gularity of former times, and celebrates the aiscipline 
and sobriety of the age in which his youth wati 
passed ; a nappy age which is now no more to be 
expected, since confusion has broken in upon the 
world, and thrown down all the boundaries of civility 
and reverence. 

It is not sufficiently considered how much he as- 
sumes who dares to claim the privilege of complain- 
ing ; for as every man has, in his own opinion, a full 
share of the miseries of life, he is inclined to consider 
all clamorous uneasiness as a proof of impatience 
rather than of affliction, and to ask, what merit has 
this man to shew, by which he has acquired a right 
to repine at the distributions of nature ? Or, why 
does he imagine that exemptions should be granted 
him from the general condition of man? We find 
ourselves excited rather to captiousness than pity, 
and instead of being in haste to sooth his complaints 
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by sympathy and tenderness, we inquire, whether 
the pain be proportionate to the lamentation? and 
whether, supposing the affliction ireai, it is not the 
effect of vice and folly, rather than calamity ? 

The querulousness and indignation whidi is ob- 
terved so often to disfigure the last scene of life, na- 
turally leads us to inquiries like these. For surely 
it will be thought at the first view of things, that if 
age be thus contemned and ridiculed, insulted and 
neglected, the crime must at least be equal on eithet 
part. They who have had opportunities of esta- 
blishing their authority over minds ductile and un- 
resisting, they who have been the protectors of help- 
lessness and the instructors of ignorance, and who 
yet retain in their own hands the power of wealth 
and the dignity of command, must defeat their in- 
fhience by their own misconduct, and make use of 
all these advantages with very little skill, if they 
cannot secure to themselves an appearance of re- 
spect, and ward off open mockery and declared 
contempt. 

The general story of mankind will evince, that 
lawful and settled authority is very seldom resisted 
when it is well employed. Gross corrupti6n, or evi- 
dent imbecility, is necessary to the suppression of 
that reverence with which the majority of mankind 
look upon their governors, and on those whom they 
see surrounded by splendour and fortified by power. 
For though men are drawn by their- passions into 
forgetfulness of invisible rewards and punishments, 
yet they are easily kept obedient to those who have 
temporal dominion in their hands, till their venera- 
tion is dissipated by such wickedness and folly as 
can neither be defended nor concealed. 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be suspected 
that the old draw upon themselves the greatest part 
of those insults, which they so mudi lamenti and 
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that age U rarely despised but wh6n it is eontenipti- 
ble. If men imagine that excess of debauchery ca» 
be made reverend by time, that knowledge is the 
consequence of long life however idly or thought-:^ 
kssly employed, that priority of birth will supply 
the want of steadiness or honesty, can it raise much 
wonder that their hopes are disappointed, and that 
they see their posterity rather willing to trust their 
own eyes in their progress into life, than enlist them- 
selves under guides who have lost their way 1 

There are, indeed, many truths which time neces-* 
sarily and certainly teaches, and which might, by 
those who have learned them from experience, be 
communicated to their successors at a cheaper rate: 
but dictates, though liberally enough bestowed, are 
generally without effect, the teacher gains few pro-r 
selytes by instruction which his own behaviour con- 
tradicts; and young men miss the benefit of coun^ 
sel, because they are aot very teady to believe that 
those who fall below them in practice, can much ex* 
eel them in theory. Thus the progress of know* 
ledge is retarded, the world is kept long in the same 
state, and every new race is to gain the prudence of 
their predecessors by committing and redressing the 
same miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they are 
willing to claim, and which might so much contri? 
bute to the improvement of the arts of life, it is ab-* 
solutely nece&sary that they give themselves up to 
the duties of declining years ; and contentedly re- 
sign to youth its levity, its pleasures, its frolics, 
and its fopperies. It is a hopeless endeavour to 
unite the contrarieties of spring and winter ; it is 
unjust to claim the privileges of age, and retain the 
playthings of childhood. The young always form 
magnificent ideas of the wisdom and gravity of meh^ 
whom they consider as placed at a distance from 
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them in the rank& of existence, and naturally look 
on those whom they find trifting with long beards,, 
with contempt and indignation, like that which Wo- 
men feel at the effeminacy of men. If dotards will 
contend with boys in those performances in which 
boys must always excel them ; if they will dress crip- 
pled limbs in embroidery, endeavour at gaiety with 
faultering voices, and darken assemblies of pleasure 
with the ghastliness of disease, they may well ex- 
pect those who find their diversions obstructed will 
hoot them away. ; and that if they descend to com- 
petition with youth, they must bear the insolence of 
successful rivals. 

Lusisti satis» edisti 8atis» atque bibisti : ^ 

Tempus abire tibi est. 

YouVe bad your share of mirth, of meat and drink ; . 

*Tis time to quit the 8cene-^*tis time to think. — Elphinston. 

Another vice of age, by which the rising genera-, 
tion may be alienated from it, is severity and censo- 
riousness, that gives no allowance to the failings of 
early life, that expects artfulness from childhood 
and constancy from youth, that is peremptory in 
every command, and inexorable to every failure. 
There are many who live merely to hinder happi* 
ness, and whose descendants can only tell of long 
life, that it produces suspicion, malignity, peevish- 
ness, and persecution ; and yet even these tyrants 
can talk of the ingratitude of the ag6, curse their 
heirs for impatience, and wonder that young men 
cannot take pleasure in their fathers' company. 

He that would pass the latter part of life with ho- 
nour and decency, must, when he is young, consider 
that he shall one day be old; and remember, when 
he is old, that he hsis on(^ been young. In youth 
he must lay up knowledge for his support, when his 
powers jof acting shall forsake him ; and in age for-i 

XIX. 2 b 
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bear to animadTert with rigour on faults which expe* 
rience only can correct. 



N'51. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1750. 



-Stallu labor eat iaeptitroni. — Mabt. 



How foolish u the toil of trifling cires!~-fiLPBi«BTOK« 

<To THB Rambler. 
'SIR, 
* As jrou have allowed a place in your paper to Eu- 
phelia's letters from the country, and appear to think 
no form of human life unworthy of your attention, I 
have resolved, after many struggles with idleness and 
diffidence, to give you some account of my entertain- 
ment in this pober season of universal retreat, and to 
describe to you the employments of those who look 
with contempt on the pleasures and diversions of po- 
lite life, and employ all their powers of censure and 
invective upon Ihe uselessness, vanity, and folly, of 
dress, visits, and conversation. 

' When a tiresome and vexatious journey of four 
days had brought me to the house, where invitation, 
regularly sent for seven years together, had at last 
induced me to pass the summer^ I was surprised, 
after the civilities of ipy first reception, to find, instead 
of the leisure and tranquillity which a rural life al-; 
ways promises, and, if well conducted, might always 
afibrd, a confused wildness of care, and a tumultuous • 
hurry of diligence, by which every face was clouded 
and every motion a^tated. The old lady, who was 
my father's relation, was, indeed, very full of the 
happiness which she received from my visit, and, ac- 
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c6rding to the formd of obsolete breeding, insisted 
that I should recompense the long delay of my com- 
pany with a promise not to leave her till winter. But, 
amidst all her kindness and caresses, she very fre- 
quently turned her head aside, and whispered, with 
anxious earnestness, some order to her daughters, 
which never failed to send ^em out with unpolite 
precipitation. Sometimes her impatience would noT" 
, suffer her to stay behind; she begged my pardon, 
she must leave me for a moment; she went, and re- 
turned and sat down again, but was again disturbed 
by some new care, dismissed her daughters with the 
same trepidation, and followed them with die same 
countenance of business and solicitude. 

' However I was alarmed at this show of eagerness 
and disturbance, and however my curiosity was ex- 
cited by such busy preparations as naturally pro- 
mised some great event, J was yet too much a stran- 
ger to gratify my self with inquiries ; but finding none 
of the family in mourning, I pleased myself with 
imagining th&t I should rather see a wedding than a 
funeral. 

* At last we sat down to supper, when I was in- 
formed that one of the young ladies, after whom I 
thought myself obliged to inquire, was under a ne- 
cessity of attending some affair that could not be 
neglected : soon aflerward my relation began to talk 
of the regularity of her family, and the inconvenience 
of London hours; and at last let me know that they 
had purposed that night to go to bed sooner than was 
usual, because they were to rise early in the morning 
to make cheesecakes. This hint sent me to my 
chamber, to Which I Was accompanied by all the la- 
dies, who begged me to excuse some large sieves of 
leaves and flowers thatfcovered two-thirds of the 
floor, for they intended to distil them when they wei^ 
2b2 
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dry, and they had na other room that so conveniently 
xeceived the rising sun. 

. The scent of me plants hindered me from rest, 
and therefore I rose early in the momiog with a re- 
solution to explore my new habitation. I* stole un- 
,perceived by my busy cousins into the garden, where 
I found nothing either more great or elegant, than 
in the same number of acres cultivated for the mar- 
ket* Of the gardener I sooa learned that his lady 
was the greatest manager in that part of the country, 
and that I was come lather at the time in which I 
might learn to make more pickles and conserves, 
than could be seen at any other house a hundred 
miles round* 

* It was not long before her ladyship gave me suf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing her character, for 
«he was too much pleased with her own accomplish- 
-ments to conceal them, and took occasion, from some 
sweetmeats which she set next day upon die table, to 
discourse for two long hours upon robs and jellies; 
laid down the best methods of conserving, reserving, 
and preserving, all sorts of fruit; told us with great 
contempt of the London lady in the^ neighbourhood^ 
by whom these terms were very often confounded ; 
and hinted how much she should be ashamed to 
set before company, at her own house, sweetmeats, 
of BO dark a cblour as she had often seen at Mistress 
Sprightly's. 

* It is, indeed, the great business of her life, to 
:watch the skillet on the fire, to see it simmer with 
.the due degree of heat, and to snatch it ofi* at the 
moment of projection ; and the employments to which 
she has bred her daughters, are to turn rose-leaves 
in the shade, to pick out the seeds of currants with 

.a quill, to gather fruit without bruising it, and to ex* 
itract bean-flower water for the skin. Such are the 
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taskfi with which ^very day, sinde I ctoie hitfaet, has 
begun and ended, to which the early hours of life 
are sacrificed, and in which that time is passing away 
which never shall return. 

'But to reason or expostulate are hopeless at- 
.tempts. The lady has settled her o{Hnions, and ^lain- 
tains the dignity of her own performances with all 
the firmness of stufiidity accustomed to be flattered. 
Her daughters having never seen any house but their 
own, believe their mother's eicellence on her own 
word. Her husband is a mere sportsman, who is 
pleased to see his table well furnished, and thinks 
the diety sufficiently successful, in which he brings 
home a leash of hares to be potted by his wife. 

* After a few days I pretended to want books, but 
m^ lady soon told me that none of her books would 
suit my taste; for her part she never loved to see 
young women give their minds to such follies, by 
which they would only learn to use hard words; she 
bred up her daughters to understand a house, and 
whoever should marry them, if they knew any thing 
of good cookery would never repent it. 

* There are, however, some thmgs in the culinary 
science too sublime for youthful intellects, mysteries 
into which they must not be initiated till the years of 
serious maturity, and which are referred to the day 
of marriage, as the supreme qualification for con- 
nubial life. She makes an orange-pudding, which is 
the envy of all the neighbourhood, and which she has 
hitherto found means of mixing and baking with such 
secrecy, that the ingredient to which it owes its fia^ 
your has never been discovered. She, mdeed, con- 
ducts this great afiair with all the caufron that hu-^ 
roan policy can suggest. It is never known before- 
hand when this pudding will be produced ; she takes 
the ingredients privately into her own closet, em- 
ploys her maids and daughters in different parts of 

2 B 3 
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the house, orders the oven to be heated foi^ a pie, and 
places the pudding in it with her own hands : the 
mouth of the oven is then stopped, and all inquiries 
are vain. 

* The composition of the pudding she has, how- 
ever, promised Clarinda, that if she pleases her in 
marriage, she shall be told without reserve. But the 
art of making English capers she has not yet per- 
suaded herself to discover, but seems resolved that 
secret shall perish^ with her, as some alchymists have 
obstinately suppressed the art of transmuting metals. 

* I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of 
receipts, which she left upon the table, having in- 
telligence that a vessel of gooseberry-wine had 
burst the hoops. But though the importance of the 
event sufficientlv engrossed her care, to prevent any 
recollection of the danger to which her secrets were 
exposed, I was not able to make use of the golden 
moments; for this treasure of hereditary knowledge 
was so well concealed by the manner of spelling used 
by her grandmotiier,. her mother, and herself, that I 
was totally unable to understand it, and lost the op- 
portunity of consulting the oracle, for want of know- 
ing the language in which its answers were returned. 

' It is, indeed, necessary, if I have any regard to 
her ladyship's esteem, that I should apply myself to 
some of these economical accomplishments ; for I 
overheard her, two days ago, warning her daughters, 
by my mournful example, against negligence of 
pastry, and ignorance in carving; " for you saw," swd 
^he, ^^ that, with all her pretensions to knowledge 
"she turned the partridge the wrong way when she 
attempted to cut it, and,! believe, scarcely knows the 
difference between paste raised and paste in a dish.^' 

* The' reason, Mr. Rambler, why 1 have laid Lady 
Bustle's character before you, is a desire to be in- 
formed whether, in your opinion, it is worthy of imi- 
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tation, and whether I shaU throw away the books 
which I have hitherto thought it my duty to read, 
for "The Lady's Closet opened," *'The Complete 
Servant-maid, and " The Court Cook," and resign 
all curiosity after right and wrong, for the* art of 
scalding damascenes without bursting them, and 
preserving the whiteness of pickled mushrooms. . 

f Lady Bustle has, indeed, by this incessant appli*- 
cation to fruits and flowers, contracted her cares into 
a nari'ow space, and set herself free from many per- 
plexities with which other minds are disturbed. She 
has no curiosity after the events of a war^ oc th&'fate 
of heroes in distress ; she can hear without the least 
emotion, the ravage of a fire, or devastations of a 
storm ; her neighbours grow rich or poor,, come into 
the world or go out of it, without regard, while she 
is pressing the jelly-bag, or airing the store-room ; 
but I cannot perceive that she is more free from dis- 
quiets than those whose understandings take a wider 
range. Her marigolds, when they are almost cured, 
. are often scattered by the wind, the rain sometimes 
falls upon fruit when it ought to be gathered dry. 
' While her artificial wines are fermenting, her whole 
' life is restlessness and anxiety. Her sweetmeats are 
not always bright* and the maid sometimes forgets 
the just proportion of salt and pepper, when venison 
is to be baked. Her conserves mould, her wines 

• sour, and pickles mother ; and, like all the rest of 
mankind, she is every day mortified with the defeat 
of her schemes and the disappointment of her hopes. 

* With regard to vice and virtue she seems a kind 
of neutral being. She has no crime but luxury, nor 
any virtue but chastity ; she has no desire to be 
praised but for her cookery ; nor wishes any ill to 
the rest of mankind, but that whenever they aspire 

* to a feast, their cuatards may be wheyish, and their, 
^pie.crustS' toughs * , 
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* I am now Tery impatient to know whether I ani 
to look on these ladies as the great patterns of our 
sex, and to consider conserves and pickles as the 
business of my life; whether the censures which I 
BOW suffer be just, and whether the brewers of 
wines, and the distillers of washes, have a right to 
look with insolence on the weakness of 

Cornelia/ 



N» 52. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1750. 



-Qooties flenti Theseins heros. 



SUte modais, dixit, iieque enim fortuna qoerenda . 

Sola tua est y similes alionim respice casos> 

Miti^ ista feres. — Ovid. 

How oft in vain the son of Theseus sud. 

The stormy sorrows be with patience laid; 

Nor are thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 

Weigh other's woes, and learn to bear thy owb.-*-Catoott. 

Among the various methods of consolation, to which 
the miseries inseparable from our present state have 
given occasion, it has been, as I have already re- 
markedi recommended bj some writers, to put the 
sufferer in mind of heavier pressures, and more ex- 
cruciating calamities, than those of which he has 
himself reason to complain. 

This has, in all ages, been directed and practised; 
and, in conformity to this custom, lipsius, the great 
modem master of the stoic philosophy, has, in his 
celebrated treatise on * Steadiness of Mind,' endea- 
voured to fortify the breast against too much sensi- 
bility of misfortune, by enumeratmg the evils which 
have in former ages fallen upon the world, the de- 
vastation of wide-extended regions, the^utck of cities. 
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rand massacre of nations. And the common voice pf 
. the multitude, uninstructed by precept, and unpre- 
. judiced by authority, which, in questions that relate 
to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, more decisive 
than the learning of Lipsius, seems to justify the efli- 
. cacy of this procedure ; for one of the first comforts 
which one neighbour administers to another, is a re- 
. lation of the like infelicity, combined with circum- 
stances of greater bitterness. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many reme- 

. dies applied to the body, of which, though we see 

. the effects, we are unacquainted with the manner of 

operation, and of which, therefore, some, who are 

. unwilling to suppose any thing out of the reach of 

. their own sagacity, have been inclined to doubt 

whether they have really those virtues for which they 

are celebrated, and whether their reputation is not 

the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, and credulity. 

Consolatiofk or comfort are words which, in their 

proper ucceptation, signify some alleviation of tljat 

pain to which it is not in our power to afford the 

proper and adequate remedy ; they imply rather an 

augmentation of the power of bearing, than a dimi- 

. nution of the burden. A prisoner is relieved by him 

that sets him at liberty, but receives comfort from 

. such as suggest considerations by which he is made 

i patient under the inconvenience of confinement. To 

that grief which arises from a great loss, he only 

brings the true remedy, who makes his friend's con- 

: dition the same as before ; but he may be properly 

. termed a comforter, who, by persuasion, extenuates 

. the pain of poverty, and shews, in the style of He- 

. siod, that * half is more than the whole.' 

It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it 

can lull the memory of misfortune, or appease the 

. throbbings of anguish, to hear that others are more 

miserable ; others, perhaps, unknown or wholly in- 
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different, whose prosperity raises no enry, and whose 
fall can gratifV bo resentment/ Some topics of com- 
fort arising, like that which gave hope and spirit to 
the captive of Sesostris, from the perpetual vicissi- 
tudes of life, and mutability of human affairs, may 
as properly raise the dejected^ as depress the proud, 
and have an immediate tendency to exhilarate and 
revive. But how can it avail the man who languishes 
in the gloom of sorrow, without prospect of emerg- 
ing into the sunshine of cheerfulness, to hear that 
others are sunk yet deeper in the dungeon of misery, 
shackled with heavier chains, and surrounded with 
darker desperation? 

The solace arising from this consideration seems 
indeed the weakest of all others, and is, perhaps, 
never properly applied, biit in cases where there is 
no place for reflections of more speedy and pleasing 
efficacy. But even from such calamities, Itfe is 1^ 
no means free; a thousand ills incurable, a thousand 
losses irreparable, a thousand difficulties insurmount- 
able, are known, or will be known, by all the sons of 
men. Native deformity cannot be rectified, a dead 
friend cannot return, and the hours of youth trifled 
away in folly, or lost in sickness, cannot be restored. 

tfnder the oppression of such melancholy, it has 
been found useful to take a survey of the world, to 
contemplate the various scenes of distress in which 
mankind are struggling round us, and acquaint our- 
selves with the ierribiles visu fomut, the various 
shapes of misery, which make havoc of terrestriid 
happiness, range all comers almost without restraint, 
trample down our hopes at the hour of harvest, and, 
when we have built our schemes to the top, ruin 
their foundations. 

The first effect of this meditation is, that it fur- 
nishes a new employment for the mind, and engages 
.the passions on remoter objects; as kings have some- 
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times freed themselves from a subject too haughty 
to be governed, and too powerful to be crushed^ by 
posting him in a distant province, till his popularity 
has subsided, or his pride been repressed. The at- 
tention is dissipated by variety, and acts more weakly 
upon any single part, as that torrent may be drawn 
off to different channels, which, pouring down in one 
collected body, cannot be resisted. This species of 
comfort is, therefore, unavailing in severe paroxysms 
of corporeal pain, when the mind is every instant 
called back to misery, and in the first shock of any 
sudden evil ; but will certainly be of use against en- 
croaching melancholy, and a settled habit of gloomy 
thoughts. 

It is farther advantageous, as it supplies us with 
opportunities of making comparisons in our own fa- 
vour. We know that very little of the pain or plea- 
sure, which does not begin and end in our senses, is 
otherwise than relative ; we are rich or poor, great 
or little, in proportion to the number that excel us, 
or fall beneath us, in any of these respects ; and, 
therefore, a man, whose uneasiness arises from re- 
flection on any misfortune that throws him below 
those with whom he was once equal, is comforted by 
finding that he is not yet lowest. 

There is another kind of comparison, less tending 
towards the vice of envy, very well illustrated by an 
old poet, whose system will not afford many reason- 
able motives to content. ' It is,' says he, * pleasing 
to look from shore upon the tumults of a storm, and 
to see a ship struggling with the billows; it is pleas- 
ing, not because the pain of another can give us de- 
light, but because we have a stronger impression of 
the happiness of safety.' Thus, when we look abroad, 
and behold the multitudes that are groaning under 
evils heavier than those which we have; experienced, 
we shrink back to our own state, and instead of 
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repining that so i9uch must be felt, learn to rejoice 
that we have not more to feel. 

By this observation of the miseries of others, for- * 
titude is strengthened, and the mind brought to a 
more extensive knowledge of her own powers. As 
the heroes of action catch the -flame from one an- 
other, so they to whom Providence has allotted the 
harder task of suflPering with calmness and dignity, 
may animate themselves by the remembrance of those 
' evils which have been laid on others, perhaps natu- 
rally as weak as themselves, and bear up with vigour 
and resolution against their own oppressions, when 
they see it possible that more severe afflictions may 
be borne. 

There is still another reason why, to many minds, 
the relation of other men's infelicity may give a last- 
ing and continual relief. Some, not well instructed 
in the measures by which Providence distributes 
happiness, are perhaps misled by divines, who, as 
Bellarmine makes temporal prosperity one of the 
characters of the true church, have represented 
wealth and ease as the certain concomitants of vir- 
tue, and the unfailing result of the diyine approba- 
tion. Such sufferers are dejected in their misfor- 
tunes, not so much for what they feel, as for what 
they dread: not because they cannot support the 
sorrows, or endure the wants, of their present con- 
dition, but because they consider them as only the 
beginnings of more sharp and more lasting pains. 
To these mourners it is anact of the highest charity 
to represent the calamities which not only virtue has 
suffered, but virtue has incurred; to inform them 
that one evidence of a future state is the uncertainty 
of any present reward for goodness : and to remind 
them, from the highest authority, of the distresses 
and penury of men * of whom the world was not 
•worthy.' ' 
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' • ^}^wi rSn XTsiyo0v.~*>£pigrani Vet. 
Husband thy possessions. 

There is scarcely among the evils of human life, 
any so generally dreaded as poverty. Every other 
ispecies of misery, those who are not much accus- 
tomed- to disturb liie present mornent with reflection, 
can easily forget, because it is not always forced 
upon their regard : but it is impossible to pass a day 
or. ah hour in the confluxes of men, without, seeing 
how much indigence is exposed to contumely, neg7 
lect, and insult ; and, in its lowest state, to hunger 
and nakedness ; to injuries against which every pas- 
sion is in arms, and to wants which nature cannot 
sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened by 
true or by false notions of dignity and reputation : 
thus we see dangers of every kind faced with will- 
ingness, because bravery, in a good or bad cause, is 
never without its encomiasts and admirers. But in 
the prospect of poverty, there is nothing but gloom 
and melancholy ; the mind and body suffer together; 
its miseries bring no alleviation ; it is a state in which 
every virtue is obscured, and in which no conduct 
can avoid reproach : a state in which cl\eerfulness 
is insensibility, and dejection sullehness ;• ^which 
the hardships are without honour, and thejiibours 
without reward. 

Of these calamities there seems not to be wanting 
a general conviction ; we hear on every side the 
noise of trade, and see the streets thronged with 
numberless multitudes, whose faces are clouded with 

XIX, 2 c 
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anzietVy and whose steps are harried by predpita- 
tion, from no other motive than the hope of gain : 
and the whole world is put in motion, by the desire 
of that wealthy which is chiefly to be valued, as it 
secures us from poverty ; for it is more useful for de- 
fence than acquisition, and is not so much able to 
procure good, as to exclude evQ. 

Yet there are always some whose passions or fol* 
lies lead them to a conduct opposite to the general 
maxims and practice of mankind ; some who seem 
to rush upon poverty, with the same eagerness with 
which others avoid it; who see their revenues hourly 
lessened, and the estates which they inherit firom 
their ancestors mouldering away, without resolution 
to change their course of life ; who persevere against 
all remonstrances, and go forward with full career, 
though they see before them the precipice of de- 
struction. 

It is not my purpose, in this paper, to expostulate 
with such as nun their fortunes by expensive schemes 
of buildings and gardens, whicn they carry on with 
the same vanity that prompted them to begin, choos- 
ing, as it happens in a thousand other cases, the re- 
mote evil before the lighter, and deferring the shame 
of repentance till they incur the miseries of distress. 
Those for whom I intend my present admonitions, 
are the thoughtless, the negligent, and the dissolute ; 
who having by the viciousness of their own inclina- 
tions, or &e seducements of alluring companions, 
been engaged in habits of expense, and accustomed 
to move in a certain round of pleasures dispropor- 
tioned to their condition, are witibout power to extri- 
cate themselves from the enchantments of custom, 
avoid thought because they know it will be painful, 
and continue from day to day, and from month to 
month, to anticipate their revenues, and sink every 
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hour deeper ia the galfs of usury and extor- 
tion. 

This folly has less claim to pity, because it cannot 
be imputed to the vehemence of suddea passion ; 
Aor can the mischief which it produces be extenuated 
as the effect of any single act, which rage or desire 
might execute before there could be time for an ap- 
peal to reason. These men are adyandng towards 
misery by soft approaches, and destroying them- 
selveSy not by the violence of a blow, which, when 
once given, can never be recalled, but by a slow 
poison^ hourly repeated, and obstinately continued. 

This conduct is so absurd when it is examined by 
the unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that no- 
thing but expenence could evince its possibility; 
yet, absurd as it is, the sudden fall of some families, 
and the sudden^ rise of others, prove it to be com- 
mon ; and every year sees many wretches reduced 
to contempt and want, by their costly sacrifices to 
pleasure and vanity. 

It is the fotd of almost evay passion, when it has 
fassed tiie bounds which nature prescribes, to coun- 
teract its own purpose. Too much rage hinders the 
warrior from cucumsfection, too much es^mess of 
profit hurts the credit |>f the trader, too much ardour 
takes away from the lover that easiness of address 
with which ladies are delighted. Thus extravagance, 
though dictated by vanity and incited by voluptuous- 
ness, seldom procures mtimately either applause or 
pleasure. 

If praise be justly estimated by the character of 
those from whom it is received, little satisfaction will 
be given to the spendthrift by the encomiums which 
he purchases, ror who are they that animate him 
in his pursuits, but young men thoughtless and 
abandoned like himself, unacquainted with all on 
2c2 
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which the wisdom of nations has impressed the stamp 
of excellence, and devoid alike of knowledge and of 
virtue ? By whom is his profession praised but by 
wretches who consider him as subservient to their 
purposes, Sirens that entice him to shipwreck/ and 
Cyclops that are gaping to devour him ? 

Every man whose knowledge, or whose virtue, 
can give value to his opinion, looks with scorn or 
pity, neither of which can afibrd much gratification 
to pride, on him whom, the panders of luxury have 
drawn into the circle of their influence,, and whom 
be sees parcelled out among the di£Perent ministers 
of folly, and about to be torn to pieces by tailors and 
jockeys, vintners and attorneys, who at once rob and 
ridicule lum, and who are secretly, triumphing over 
his weakness, when they present n^w incitement^ to 
his appetite,. and heighten his desines by coilnter- 
feited applause. 

Such is. the praise that is purchased by prodi- 
gality. Even when it is yet not discovered to be 
false, it is the praise only of those whom it is re^ 
proacltful to please, and whose sincerity is cor- 
rupted by their interest: men who live by the riots 
which they, encourage, and who know that whenever 
their pupil grows wise, they. sWll lose their power. 
Yet with such flatteries, if they could last, might the 
cravings of vanity, which is seldom very delicate, be 
satisfied ; but :the time is always hastening forward 
when this triumph, poor as it is, shall. vanish, and 
when those who now surround him with obsequious - 
ness and compliments, fawn among his equipage, 
and animate his riots, shall turn upon him with, in- 
solence* and reproach him v&^ the vices promoted 
by themselves. 

And as little pretensions has the man, who squan- 
ders his estate, by vain or vicious expenses, to gt^eater 
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degrees of pleasure than are. obtained by others. To 
make any happiness sincere it is necessary that we 
believe it to be lasting ; since whatever we suppose 
ourselves in danger of losing, must be enjoyed with 
solicitude and uneasiness^ and the more value we set 
upon it, the more must the present possession be 
imbittered. How can he then be envied for his fe- 
licity, who knows that its continuance cannot be 
expected, and who is conscious that a very short 
time will give him up to the gripe of poverty, which 
will be harder to be borne, as he has given way to 
more excesses, wantoned in greater abundance, and 
indulged his appetites with more profuseness ? 

It appears evident that frugality is necessary even 
to complete the pleasure of expense ; for it may be 
generally remarked of those who squander what they 
know their fortune not sufficient to allow, that in 
their most jovial expense, there always breaks out 
some proof of discontent and impatience; they either 
scatter with a kind of wild desperation and afiected 
lavishness, as criminals brave the gallows when they 
cannot escape it, or pay their money with a peevish 
anxiety, and endeavour at once to spend idly, and 
to save meanly : having neither firmness to deny 
their passions, nor courage to gratify them, they 
murmur at their own enjoyments, and poison the 
bowl of pleasure by reflection on the cost. 

Among these men there is often the vociferation 
of merriment, but very seldom the tranquillity of 
cheerfulness ; they inflame their imaginations to a 
kind of momentary jollity, by the help of wine and 
riot, and consider it as the first business of the night 
to stupify recollection^ and lay that reason asleep 
which disturbs their gaiety, and calls upon them to 
retreat from ruin. 

But this poor broken satisfaction is of short con- 
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tinuance, aiid must be expiated b^ a long series of* 
misery and regret. In a short time the creditor 
grows impatient, the last acre is sold,. the passions' 
and appeutes still continue their tyranny, with in- 
cessant calls for then- usual gratifications, and the 
remainder of life passes away in vain repentcuK^e get 
impotent desire. 




END OF roL. XfJU- 
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